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4 " 


HE Author, finding that even this 


Fixsr PART or VOLUME THE FiRsT © 


contained too many ſheets to be comprized in 


one volume, without material injury to the 
plates, has, for the benefit and convenience 
of His ſubſcribers, at conſiderable additional 


expence, divided it into two portions. The 


Second Part will be ready for delivery early in 
March; and, on the firſt of June, will be 
publiſhed Volume II. of this extenſive work z 


containing THE ANCIENT SANSCREET AND 


| ASTRONOMICAL HisToRy oF HIN DOSTAN F- 


that is, of the AVATARS, and the SURYA- 
Bans, and CHanDRa-Bans, or the ancient 


race of RAaJans, denominated the CHILDREN 
or THE SUN AND Moon, In that volume the 


claims to unfathomable antiquity of the Brah- 


min chronologers will be examined, and the 


Mosarc His ronr vindicated. 
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THEOLOGY or p ex | 


HIS 3 die is. aki in the l. 
1 lowing chapters under three general heads; and 
in the courſe of diſcuſſion the Author has examined i in 
what points the RELIGION, of the ANCIENT Invians 
reſembled, 1 of the Sexrmans; 2. That of 
the ANCIENT. PzRSIANS; 3. That of the Adeltur 
Er PTIAxs. As the ſubject is complex, and con- 
ſequently, as no exact order of arrangement in th ie 
compoſition of theſe chapters could be adhered to, he 
ſolicits the attention of the reader to che fubjoined 
 EPITOME. of their contents. Under the firſt g general = 
head the fol lowing points ſeemed to demand particu- 
lar notice: Divine rites. were firſt celebrated, and the 
ſublime precepts of philoſophy firſt taught, in the fa- 
cred ſolirude of Groves. and CAvERNS—the ca- 
verns of Salſette and Elephanta undoubtedly ſtu- 
pendous ſabterraneous temples of the Deity the 


particular rites of religion practiſed, and ſciences 


taught, in thoſe caverns, reſerved for conſideration 
under the ſecond general head—the cave of Zoro- 
| after, of Epictetus, of Pythagoras, and of Moham- 
med—The aſtoniſhing extent in ancient times of the 
DIES © e eee 


. 

* + $2 F 
9 2 , 
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n 
— — 2 A. 
1 - —— —— e 
. -, - — — . 
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latrous devon 
ſeverely eee in * writ - the ſangu inary | 
rites performed in thoſe of Scythia—the very ancient, 
but hot the original, teligiort of Ißdia pioved td be 


of a ſanguinary caft—the NERAMEDHA Juc, or 


human ſacrifice. the ASWAMMEDHA Jp6; or horſe 
ſacrifice—the GoEDHA Juo, or Gaerifice © of the 
bull—the benevotent Hindoo;-and-the-bloodleſs oo 
of BR AH A attem ted to be exculpated from th he 
original gu zilt of theſe : ſanguinary rites, by Appen 
an e interpolation 'f the Vepas, and a poffibl mix - 
e barbarous cuſtoms of Scythia w, ith thoſe | 

| 4 1 2 den the early. intercourſe of the two 
nations in the northern regions of Hindoftan—thar 
intercourſe proved from various circuniſtances, but 
particularly from the impreſſive one of an ancient con- 
1 of Hindoſtan by Oguz Cawn, and recorded by 
ulgazi the Tartar hiftorian. The ſubject confi- 

erec in a more general point of view—the probable 

origin of all human facrifices, that general | belief 
which prevailed throughout the ancient world in 
' the agency of DzMONs, and in the frantic terrors 
inſpired by svyzRsTITION—a deſcription from the 
Aſiatic Reſearches, and Mr. Holwell of CALLEE N 
the fable Goddeſs of India, with an accompanying 
engraving of that formidable divinity, on whoſe 
baleful altars human victims were accuſtomed to 
be offered—Human ſacrifices ſeldom practiſed by 
the ancients, but in caſes of the greateſt national 
emergency; as WAR. FAMINE, PESTILENCE, when 


the nobleſt poſſible vie ms were ſelected— The va⸗ 
rious 


8 gar wotisg woc eath tl able 5 
ſpeciſtod . particularly the more horrid ines lactbychE 
ScyrRlaxs, as deſcribed by: itas 
tion, inhumation, or burning, ihe general mode 
adopted in India an inſtance of the former from 
che HE ror aDis-buman:: acrifices- commbm 2 
the funerals of the ancient ſovareigns of Scythia, or 
Tartary, and at thoſe of the Indian Rajahs—in⸗ 
ſtances of the latter from Texeira, Anciennes Rela- 
tions, Tavernier, and Orme's Hiſtorical Fragments 
Profound: veneration both of the Indians and: Scythi- 
ans for the MaxRS of their Ax ESTO s pli- 
filed from à paſſage in Herodotus, from another in 
the SacoxrALA, and from Mr. Wilkins's account of * 
che ceremony of the SrRADRHA in the HETO ADS. 
Utider the:fecond general head the very remarkable 
ſimilitude ſubſiſting in the leading principia of the 
religion of ZoxoAsTER and BRANHMA, che great 
legiſlators of the PxRSIAN and Indian empites, is : 
pointed out - particularly in their mutual belief in 
ONE SUPREME /PRESIDING DEITY, governing | the 
univerſe by inferior agents, and adored in Perſia un- 
der the name of ORoMASDEs,. and in India, under 
that of Branms—in- the parallel powers and ſi- 
milar office of the Mediatorial Mix A, and the 
preſerver VEEsHNu—in thoſe; of the malignant Au- 
RIMAN, and the deſtroying 8EEVA -in their ace 
count of the conflicts of the good and evil +GENa; 
or Dewrans; -contending for ſuperiority, in che re, 
ation and in their kindred adoration of the 
SOLAR ORR, and of Fin R. A general vie of che 
e the Hindoos, and an enumeration of 
. 


1 5 1 


the vices moſt conſpicuous i in char mythology. 
The Sun and ELEMENTARY FIRE. conſidered in 


both countries as the moſt perfect emblems of Deity. 
Worſhip paid to the Sun, or Sux vA, under the plea of 


adoring God in that orb, whoſe throne the Perſians 


ſuppoſed to be ſeated in it, aſſerted to have been in 
ancient times nearly as general in India, as in Per- 


ſia proved to have been ſo from a very great variety 


ef paſſages inſerted in order from page 190 to 206, 


and extracted from the VE DAS, the AxEEN AK RBERY. 
and the three principal tranſlations yet made from 
ancient Sanſcreet writings, viz. the GEETA, the 
HERTOTADESs, and the SaconTALa—the ſect of 


the fun-worſhippers at this day called Sa vx Ahe 
account given by Philoſtratus, of a moſt ſuperb 


_ temple to the ſun —another from the Ayeen Akbery. 
Ahe Indian myſterious triliteral word Aux, the 
fame with the Egyptian oM, and both uſed to ſig- 


nify the ſolar fire. Fire- temples mentioned in the 
ſame book to have flouriſhed at Benares, Rai- | 
Jird, and other places, in the time of the ſecond 
Boodh, about a thouſand years before Chriſt. The 


Moon, or CHANDRA, a male deity in Hindoſtan— 
that very ſingular circumſtance adduced in proof 


that India has not borrowed the whole of her my- 
thology from Egypt, where the Moon was a female 


divinity, adored under the name of Isis, and whence 


the Greeks had their horned goddeſs lo—The In- 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes—a RABBIT his 
ſymbol, as the Ar was of the moon in Egypt, for 
a curious philoſophical reaſon adduced from Plutarch 


in Page 291—FOUNTAINS ſacred to the moon in 
India 8 


„ 1 137 1 
1 leſs than 360 fountains conſecrated to chat 
orb at Kehrow, in Caſhmeer -a circumſtance point- | 
ed out as exceedingly remarkable, being the num» 
ber of the days of the ancient year The two ſu- 
preme rajah families of U indoſtan denominated 
SURYA-BANS,. and CHANDRA-BANS, or children of 
the ſun and moon The elements, perſonified and 
venerated under various names ANR E—VARUNA- 
| FAYAN——CREESHNA, the Indian Apollo—Car- 
TICEYA, the Indian Mars—LAacnsMEs, the Indian 
Ceres—SERASWATI, the Indian Minerva—Cana, : 


ec. & c. From 1 CD God in the ſun, the Ori. 
entals proceeded by degrees to worſhip the plane 

train—that worſhip promoted by their general culti 
vation of the ſcience of aſtronomy An enlarged view 
taken of the ancient SABIAN SUPERSTITION-—ItS 
rapid. progreſs. over all the Eaft—ſtigmatiz zed in Job 
and the prophetic writings—The riſe and progreſs of 

aſtronomy 3 in Aſia —purſued with uncommon ardour 
in India — remains of ſtupendous aſtronomical inftrg- | 
ments atthe obſervatory , of Benares, and other places. 
Ehe Indians believed the ſtars to be exactly what 
the Phcenjcians imagined their ZOPHESAMIN, to be, 
ANINATED- INTELLIGENCES—of the former, evi- 
dence adduced from the Ayeen Akbery; of the 
latter, proof brought from Biſhop Cumberland's San- 
choniatho Their greateſt princes, legiſlators, and 
heroes, conſequently exalted to the kkies—repreſent- | 
ative images formed of them—thoſe images by de- 
_grees adored. inſtead of their originals Various 
A AS their e * aſhgned to * 
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 oplrtticioha_thole” Arörtals venkrdeld Mete 
tum A retroſpective ſurvey of the delties and fytn- 
bols of Egypt, and a Hort pardllel,” Prepafatoty to 
one more extended, of thoſe deities; ant their Iym- 
bols, with the Indian AGivinities and ytubols- The 
bull of Osigrs—the bull of SZVA- SEA TENTSG f- 
rredi in both counttics—the Exe of Jove- che GA- 
Ap, of eagle of VEESHNU That firvey extended 
to the Tine of eicher count —the fimifitucde afto- 
niſhing, but reſerved for full examination after che 
caverns of Salſette and Elephanta Hall have Been de- 
ſeribed The ſtupendous miyfberies of ſuperſtition 
practiſed in them attempted to be inveſtigated; and che 
profound Arcana taught in them unfolded lie Au- 
thor enters upon that tafk; "hitherto unaccofnpliſhed, 
od andi even'tniatetripted"by the greateſt Tndian Knete. 
* and the moſt celebrated. Afiaric trabellers, with! Aff. 
dence, Blended with fitness, refülting From long 
— elaborate inveſtigation into fachi*bogks Uf anti- 
ulty. as treat of cave ns, ad Tuch nidderh' 19 75 
cations as beſt deſcribe the Co frozs of Egypt, ite 
ROGKY SvBrERwANEODS Thad: of Mig . Al 
the particular caverns in Aueſtion⸗ The Auf kei rd in 1 
this part, more immediately confulted, are Förphyr A 
in his very curious and beautiful treatiſe'de *ANTR 
NrMrHAKUMHT; Mr. Norden's Accotiftt- ant le- 
gant engravings, of the ETP TAM AntYhprries; 
ard Montfaucor and Dr. Hyde on the NT THEN TTS 
Abs, ATTESs, and svMEOLSConvinctd that the 
"myſtery, confidered by M Anquetil Du Perron, and M. 
Niebuhr, as inſcrutable, was only to Be folvetby Aft 
Qofer examination of the principles of the hey 
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0 the Vzpas, by means of Dr. Hyde and Sir 
William Jones, he attempts to inveſtigate” ſtill deeper 


thoſe ſacred depoſitories of either religion—He enters 


with ſome minuteneſs into the hiftory of Zoroaſter 
' the REFORMER, not the INVENTOR, of the Magian 
religion; he traces his * ſecret footſteps,” and 


thoſe of Darius Hyſtaſpes, his royal patron, to the 


« woody ſolitudes” (as they are expreſsly called by 
Ammianus Marcellinus) of the venerable BRAch- 


MAxs in“ Upper India,” moſt probably the mountains 


of NAUGRACUT, and, again following the. reformer 
back to Perfia, after Having been inſtructen in the 
moſt profound and myſterious rites practiſed in their 
conſecrated caverns, attentively marks his motions, 
and obſerves his imitative conduct. From the in- 
valuable treatiſe of Porphyry, above mentioned, 


the author is enabled to deſcribe the particular or- 


naments of that lonely cave to which he afterwards 
retired in Media, the aftronomical Tymbols, and 
other mathematical apparatus,“ with which it was 
decorated, and from his reviving, throughout Perſia 


and Media, the veneration for fire, as well as his 


erecting the ſtupendous FIRE TEMPLE at Balk, the 
author forms thoſe concluſions which are ſubmitted 
to the reader in the pages more immediately follow- 
ing.— The author ſuj pports his deductions, by a very 
curious paſſage, given at large by Origen, from 
Celfus, one of the moſt learned Phbifoſophers among 
the anclents, concerning the SEVEN GATES, emble- 


marical of the SEVEN PLANETS, erected in the Mi- 


THRATIC caverns, through which the ſydereat Me- 
tempſychoſis. Was" e betten, and ; contraſts thar 
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paſſage with others cited from the Ayeen 
Akbery, in proof that there actually did exiſt, 


even ſo late as in Abul Fazil's time, among the 


rocky mountains in Upper Hindoſtan, xxcAvA- 


TIONS the moſt numerous and prodigious, and 


CARVED 1DOLs of the moſt aſtoniſhing fabrication. 

A general view taken, in page 239, & ſeq. of 
the ſculptured imagery in the caverns of Elephanta, 
in which are exhibited, as well the ſubſtance of all 
the preceding deſcriptions, as the reſpective hypo- 
theſes formed from the ſuryey of them by French 
and Engliſh travellers.— Thoſe of Niebuhr by far 
the moſt correct and ſatisfactory A more particular 
deſcription of the Elephanta Pagoda ; its ſtyle. of 
architecture, dimenſions, ornaments, receſſes, ciſ- 


terns for the water of purification, &c. &c.—The 
ſtupendous figure of the grand Indian triad of Deity, 


BRAHMA, VEEsnNwu, at SEEVA, minutely de- 
{cribed, and illuſtrared by an accurate engraving.— 


The other more remarkable ſtatues ſucceſſively 
_ delineated. —Both the figures, and their ornamental 


{ymbols plainly alluſive to the theological notions at 
this day prevalent among the Hindoos.—The Hin- 
doo nation divided into innumerable ſe&s, but 


| ultimately branched forth into two principal ones, 


that of Vetsanu, and that of Manapto, or 
SEEVA, i. e. the worſhipers of the Deity, in his pre- 
ſerving, and his deſtroying capacity. 3 ſyſtem 
of religion profeſſed by the former, throughout this 
Diſſertation, repreſented as the primitive, mild, 
benevolent ſyſtem 1 theology originally eſta- 


* in e 77 That profeſſed by the 
latter 


> 
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latter full of terror, and productive of the moſt li- 
centious practices. The indecent worſhip of Szzva, 
his rites and ſymbols deſcribed, with as much deli- 
cacy as poſſible, conſiſtently with perſpicuity. The 
Lincam fimilar to the PHALLUs of the Greeks, and 
the PRIAPUs of the Romans.—The ſacred receſs, 
or Sacellum, of Szzva.—An extended ſurvey of 
that curious, but degrading ſuperſtition, — T he 
Lingam an emblem, in India, of the creative 


power—Allotted as a ſymbol to Seeva the pzsTRUC- 


TIVE POWER, upon that philoſophical principle of 
the Brahmins, that to de 2 75 is only to generate, 
and re- produce, in another way.“ The author now 
commences the parallel of the IxDIAN and Ecyy- 
TIAN ſyſtems of theology, in which this baſe ſpecies 
of worſhip forms the firſt diſtinguiſhing feature —A 
deſcription, of the origin of Phallic worſhip in Egypt, 
from Diodorus Siculus. — An inftance exhibited 
from Athenzus, of the ſplendour diſplayed at a 
Phallic feſtiyal, celebrated in Egypt by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The ſame with that of BAAL-PROR 
in Scripture. e Greeks borrowed. and infa- 
mouſly refined upon- it, in their orgies of Bacchus, 
p. 26 5.—T he remarkable fimilitude of a fact re- 
corded in a prophane writer, relative to the intro- 
duction of the PRALLIcA at Athens, and a "or 5 
cumſtance related in Scripture, in regard to the Phi- 
liſtines who had captured and profaned the ark of 
God The former hiſtory in the profane writer no 
forgery from the latter, as afferted by Patrick and 
Bochart ; but the mode of pumſhment and Propitia- 
tion agreeable to the uſage of eaſtern countries. 
CN 2 Demon. 


; $006 HR 
Demdhiſtrated to be ſo by a paſſage in "Tavernier's 
Voyages in India; and another in the Sketches of 


Mr. Crauford.—The author apologizes for going ſo 
largely into ſo diſagreeable a ſubject ; but affirms, 


that without- the explanation, the Indian ſyſtem of 
theology, of which it engroſſes ſo large a portion, 
would be utterly unintelligible, —He concludes it for 
the preſent, ſince the enormities promoted by the 
doctrine muſt be noticed in a ſucceeding part of the 
Diſſertation, by diſplaying its atrociouſneſs; and 
refers back, for the genuine origin of ſuch nefarious 
rites, to the principles and practices of that vitiated 
ſon of Noa, the earlieſt idolater of the poſt-dilu- 
vian world, who led the firſt colony from Chaldza 
to the banks of the Nile. That the moſt venerated 
IDoLs of India are the ATTRIBUTES QF GOD perſoni- 
fied, or RAJAHS exalted, by their piety or bravery, to 


the rank of diyinities, muſt be evident, from the ge- 


neral view of this Pantheon of India; ſince ſuperior | 
power could not be diſplayed in hieroglyphic repre- 
ſentation. more forcibly, than by 4 figure with m. 
merous hangs, nor excelling wiſdom more aptly. de- 
Ineated than by a circle 0 heads; ſi nce the radiated 
crown. of, glory. naturally points out the divinity of 


che poſleflor; and the ſerpent, from his great vigour 


and revireſcence, i 18 equally i in Egypt and 1 in India, | 
the known emblem of deity. — The au thor next 
proceeds to examine tlie more numerqus, and 
ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhing excavations of CANARAH, in 
the iſland of Salſette—The molt. au thentic accounts 
of them, thoſe: inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the 


ASE, and 1n the preliminary diſcourſe to Mr. 
Anque- 
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aka Zend- Aveſta—The iſland itſelf, and the 


external appearance of the caverns deſcribed, p. 271. 
Ehe rocks themſelves, in which they are hewn, 
bear ſtrong marks of calcination—Aſſerted by M. 


Anquetil to be hewn by the chiſſel, into a pyramidal | 


form—Pyramids ſo conſtructed to reſemble the figure 


of a flame of fire—The external figure adduced as 


probable proof of the ancient internal worſhip—The 
cayerns of Canarah, from their appearance, deno- 
minated by the natives © the city of Canarah”—A 
general deſcription of the caverns, from p. 272 to 
27 The eminences of the rocks probably uſed by 
the Brahmins. as obſervatories. — The architecture 
confidered—This pagoda, from its height, and from 
its arched roof, far more magnificent than that of 
Elephanta—The tanks for ablution numerous, and 
the temple of SEEva, with the PHaLLvs, every 


where diſcernible— Vifible receſſes for the lamps that, 


probably, were kept continually burning The aſto- 
niſhing height of the AT ALTAR, and magnitude 
of the coloſſal ſtatues An attempt to diſplay, in ani- 
mated language, the ſtupendous magnificence and 
ſplendour of the Mithratic worſhip, p. 283.—The 
origin of hieroglyphics— The , hieroglyphics of 
Egypt compared .with thoſe of India—The figns of 
the Indian zodiac {till vifible on the cornices of the 
Cavern Pagodas—The great ſimilarity, in many 
points, between the Inpians and CarxesE—The 
primeval legiſlator, and, probably, the people of 
either country originally the ſame—A MirnxArie 


GROTTO diſcovered in Egypt, and defcribed by M. 
Savary, p. 295.—A remarkable deſcription, in Eze- 


kiel, 
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kiel, of a cavern, ſuppoſed by the author to be Mi- 
thratic—or rather the MYSTIC CELL of Osixis— 
Oſiris only the African appellative of Mithra—A 
deſcription of the MxxSs4A IsIAcA, or Bembine 
table, and the hieroglyphics engraved upon it, 
p- 302. compared with thoſe in Salſette and Ele- 
Phanta.—After taking an extenſive ſurvey of the 
growth, progreſs, and extinction, at Rome, of the 
Mithratic devotion, the author proceeds to examine 
the moral and philoſophical doctrines tau ght by the 
Brahmans, in their cavern receſſes The Metemp- 
fychoſis the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe doctrines 
falſely aſcribed to Pythagoras—originated in India, 
and firſt promulged in the GEETA of. Vyasa, the 
Pr Aro of India, many centuries before the birth of 
Pythagoras extracts from the GEETA in proof of 
that aſſertion various paſſages in the Sa cox TAL A, 
and the HRETOPAPDEsõ, ſtrongly corroborative of it, 


| exhibited from page 308, to page 314-- .—The doc- 
trine of the Metempſychoſis, or the notion of this 
© hfe being a probationary ſtate, productive in India 


of the moſt excruciating and horrible penances, in 
order by thoſe penances to obtain 'Mox'sn, or ſu · 
preme happineſs—A deſcription of a 'Yogtx, 1 in the 
act of penance, from the Sacontala—The ſupreme 
happineſs of BRAHNME a ſtate of divine abſorption.— 
The doctrine of degenerate ſpirits migrating through 
various BOOBUNS, or ſpheres, and through animal 
bodies, to be traced to ſome corrupted tradition of 
the fallen angels—The ELEUsNXIAN MYSTERIES, 
as deſcribed by Jamblicus and Proclus, and detailed 


by Warburton in the Divine Legation, compared 
with 


AOL 
with the myſterious rites probably practiſed in the 
caverns of India The genuine theology of India 
purer in its principles than any other profeſſed in the 
world, except the Chriſtian—yuſtly ſtated to be fo by 
Mr. Haſtings, in his elegant letter to Mr. Natha- 
nie] Smith, prefixed to the Geeta—Some molt ſu- 
blime paſſages produced in proof from that Epiſode, 
and from a tranſlation of the BHAGA VAT, by Sir 
William Jones—Certain paſſages in Scripture ſur: 
priſingly conſonant to theſe extracts Whether this 
might be derived from any poſſible connection with 
the Hebrews? The fact itſelf, of any general inter- 
courſe between the two nations, denied and the 
aſſertions of Poſtellus, Dr. Hyde, and others, de- 
riving BRAHMA from ABRAHAM, confuted Ha- 


milton's account of a Jew colony at Cranganore, on 


the coaſt of Malabar, detailed and conſidered—poſſibly 
the remains of the ten tribes— The VEPDASs, however, 


written at a period far more ancient than that diſ- 
perſion, and conſequently the primitive uncorrupted 


religion of Brahma could only be derived to them 
from Noan, the MENU of the Sanſcreet Theolo- 
logians, or elſe from his more immediate deſcend- 
ants of the righteous line of Seth, who firſt ſertled 
in India. — The author returns to the parallel of the 
MYSTERIES of India and Greece. However pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the ſyſtems of 
religion practiſed in every nation of the ancient 
world, it gradually declined in its purity, through 
the venality, ſervility, or ambition, of ſucceſfive 
Prieſts — Its. progreſs in degeneracy traced from 
the age of Vyasa to the preſent day The firſt cauſe 


oe 
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of that degeneracy ſtated to be the ſymbolizing of the 
ATTRIBUTES of the Deity—in the veneration paid to 
brave and pious Rajans deceaſed, eſpecially to 
thoſe in whom the great Indian deity, Veeſhnu be- 
came incarnate—exemplified in the three Ramas— 
But as the amiable attributes of God were perſoni- 
fied and venerated by the Indians; ſo was that timid 
race induced, by terror, to deify the evil dzmons, 
and their horrible attributes—The walls of Ex E- 
PHANTA and SALSETTE crowded with images al- 
luſive to the majeſtic attributes of God, and the mag 
nified virtues of men—The whole train of falſe. 
| deities introduced into the my ſteries— The caverns 
of Elephanta and Salſette formed with dark ailes, and 
winding paſſages, like the myſtic cells of Egypt, 
and the temple of Ceres at Eleuſis— The PRHALLus 
of Bacchus, and the LIN GAM of ManApzo, 
principal objects in the myſtic ſhews—The enormities 
conſequent of the former groſs ſyſtem of worſhip in 
Greece and Rome, and of the latter in India, de- 
picted—The former from Herodotus and Livy ; the 
latter from Renaudot and Tavernier—The proftitu- 
tions at the temple of the Dea Syria in honour of 
MrYL1tT4, ſimilar to thoſe of the women oF Taz © 
IDOL in the pagodas of India particular account 
of the education and accompliſhments of the latter, 
p. 339—342. le ſurrounding horrors that enve- 
loped the AsPIRANT, and the final raptures that at- 
tended INITIATION, deſcribed. from Apuleius, Dion 
Chryſoſtome, and Plato, p. 342, et ſeq.—Some cu- 
rious particulars, related by MEeuRs1vs, in regard to 


the NUMEROUS ABLUTIONS in the Grecian myſteries, 
Sons compared 
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compared with thoſe recounted in the Ayeen Ak. 


bery, as neceſſury to be undergone by the Bennet 
cHAREE, or Brahmin of the firſt degree—Mr. Bry- 


ant's aſſertion, that the rites of Is and Os1r1s were 


originally inſtituted in memory of the deluge, con- 
ſidered and corroborated, by the ſimilar rites of the 
Brahmins—The author pledges himſelf to prove, 
that there are Sanſcreet records of a GENERAL DE- 
Luck in Hindoſtan—The account of the MYSTERIES 
concluded, with an enumeration of other parallel 
circumſtances, from page 345 to 357—An enquiry 
who were the fabricators of the caverns of SaLsETTE 
and ELEPHANTA — Whether the EcyPTIans 7 
The ſubterraneous grottos and caverns of the THE- 
BAls curſorily deſcribed from Norden and Savary 
Whether the ETHIOPIANS ?—=An account from 
Ludolphus of the Zthiopian rock-temples—A cu; 
rious paſſage apparently corroborative of ſuch a ſup- 
poſition from the Arcn zoLoG1a—Another remarka- 
ble paſſage adduced fromEzekiel, in proof that images 


reſembling thoſe in the Indian caverns, decked with 


iimilar ornaments, and painted with vermillion, were 
adored in CHALDEA—the whole, conſequently, relics 
of the ancient prevailing SABIAN SUPERSTITION, or 
WORSHIP OF THE HOST OF HEAVEN. 

The author, emerging from the gloom of sugrEn- 
RANEOUS pagodas, introduces his readers into the 
ſplendid temples that adorn the ſurface of Hin- 


doſtan—their height, extent, and the magnitude of 


the ſtones with which they are built, ſtupendoug— 
inſtanced in the magnificent portico of CHIILANM. 

| ws and the circumference of the walls of SERING= 
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HAM—The moſt ancient pagodas erected in the form 
of pyramids, with only one door—and illuminated by 
lamps kept conſtantly burning—properly compared 


by MAN DELSLO to caves—The more modern pa- 


godas erected in a better ſtyle of architecture, and 
richly decorated within with gildings, carved work, 
and painting—without, entirely covered with ſculp- 
tured animals The five moſt venerated - pagodas of 
India, iz: that of JaG66unnaut—that of BEN AREs, 
that of MaTTRa—that of TrirETTY—and that of 


 SERINGHAM, ſucceſlively and minutely deſcribed 


from TAvERNIER and others, in pages 368, 369, et 


ſeg. to p. 378.—An affecting ſtory relative to the firſt | 


defilement of Seringham by European armies—The 
amazing revenues which theſe and other pagodas 
anciently enjoyed—40,000 ſouls ſupported by the 
revenues of SERINGHAM alone -A more accurate 


ſurvey of their internal ſculptures, and a deſcription 


of the monſtrous idols adored. in them, p. 381— 
EGYPT and INDIA ſeem to have aſſembled in theſe pa- 
godas the animals deemed more peculiarly ſacred in 
each country—as, for inſtance, the MEMPHIAN 
BuLL—the Rau, ſacred to JupITER—and the Goar, 
to PAN are ſeen blended with the Arg of Rama— 
the RHI NOCEROSs—and the ELEPHANT—An exten- 
ſive inveſtigation is now entered into on that diſputed 
point, whether IxpIA or EGYPT be the elder empire; 
and which firſt imparted its rites of ſuperſtition to the 


other The opinion of KInchHER, relative to the ſet- 


tling in India of the Egyptian prieſts, driven from 
their country by the ravages of Camprses, firſt con- 


| ſidered, p. 288 n of KEMPER, in re- 


gard 
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gard to me SET Indian ſaint, BupnA SAKIA, (in 


other words, the god Boopu )—the opinion of both 


thoſe antiquarians highly probable, and apparently 


ſupported by that of Sir W. Joxss, given in the 
Aſiatic Reſearches, on the ſuhject of Boopy—and. 


on the great reſemblance ſubſiſting both in the name 1 


and the worſhip of the Egyptian Isis and Osikis, and 


the Indian E8wAaRA and Isa—The reſult of Six 


W1LLiam's enquiry concerning a colony of prieſts 


ſuppoſed to have ſettled at Tixnoor, in North Ba- 
AR bon the whole favourable to ſuch a ſuppoſi- 


tion, p. 387. et preced.—Mr. CHAMBERS's account 
of the. ruins of Mavalipuram—of the SouMonaco- 
DOM, or ſtone-deity of the S1IAMESE—and of the ſu- 
perſtition of Boo Additional evidence of an early 


and familiar intercourſe ſubſiſting between the Ecve- 


TIANS and IxDIANS - adduced from page 391 to 397. 
—The ſtructure of their temples ſimilar in point of 
maſſy ſolidity, magnitude, and extent—A. curſory 
compariſon of a few of the principal ſtructures of 


each country, preparatory to a more extenſive pa- 


rallel—Some ftriking circumſtances of national re- 
ſemblance enumerated; as, firſt, in their mutual ve- 
neration of the ſacred Loros A deſcription of that 


flower from Herodotus, and a late traveller, M. 


Savary—Secondly, In their early cultivation of the 
SUGAR-CANE— Thirdly, In their ancient, and, once, 


univerſal diet having conſiſted of vEGETaBLES— 


Fourthly, in their mutually poſſeſſing a sacRED sA- 
CERDOTAL LANGUAGE, called in India the Devina- 


_ 6ari—Fifthly, in the diviſion of the people into 
TRIBES « or casrs—Sixthly, in the numerous ABLY- | 
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TIONS practiſed by both people. —and, finally, In their 


- univerſal reverence of the Cow and the SERPENT 


A digreſſiye AposTroPnr, deſcribing the ancient 


_ grandeur, and lamenting the humbled ſituation of 


Eoxpr, p. 399, —A. deſcription of her ſtupendous 

but mouldering edifices, from the lateſt traveller, 
M. Savary—The ruins of the ſuperb temple of 
IsMANDEs, p. 400.—0f ACHMOUNAIN, P. 402 —of 


 CaRNax, p. 403.—of LuxoR, p. 405, et ſeq... 


The author commences the ſurvey of the theolo. 
gical rites of Hindoſtan—as cultivated in periods leſs 
remote, and at the preſent day—General diviſion. of 


the Hindoos into four grand tribes, or caſts—the 


tribe of BRAHMA— the tribe of KEHTREE— the tribe 
of Bice—the tribe of SoopER— The Brahmins alone 
permitted to read the vxpAs—thoſe vedas, in p. 226, 


preceding, explained to have been originally only 


three, and denominated the REIG veda—the Y AJUSH 
veda—and the sAMAN veda—All three comprized 
under the name RicyaiuusaMa—and the fourth, or 


"'ATHARVA Vepa, proved from internal evidence to be 


far more modern—The Engliſh, more than any other 
European nations, have contributed to remove the veil 
that anciently obſcured the genuine religion of Brahma, 
inculcated in the Vedas, and other Sanſcreet theolo- 
gical treatiſes—An attempt of the emperor Akbar 
to penetrate behind that veil—The affecting ſtory of 
Fe1z1, and his Brahmin preceptor, p. 411.—An ac- 


count of the Sanſcreet language, extracted from Sir 


William Jones, and Mr. Halhed, p. 417.—The au- 
thor next enters into the inveſtigation of the ſubject 
of the INDIAN TRIAPD or Derry, of which an accu 


EN. 


rate engravin g forms the frontiſpiece of the valume, 


Any compariſon of the Indian and Chriſtian T1- 
NITY an inſult to the latter; from the immenſe diſpa- 


rity of the reſpective characters, p.425.—Anextenſive - . 


ſurvey of the doctrine of the CHRISTIAN TrINITY— 
That doctrine delivered down from the ancient Pa: 
triarchs, and diffuſed over the Eaſt, during. the mi- 
gration and diſperſion of their Hebrew poſterity—de- 
monſtrated to be plainly revealed in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and to have been believed and taught by the 
Jewisx RA BBI, long previous to the birth of PLaTo; 
and the coming of CHRIST The true origin of that ran. 
cour and contempt with which the Jews are inflamed 


againſt the Mes81an unfolded, p. 434, et ſeg. Some 


objections, urged by ſceptical opponents againſt the 
Trinity, anſwered, p. 435, et ſeg.— The Jews pay 
leſs deference to the WRITTEN, than to the oRAL, Law 
which they aſſert to have been delivered to Moſes 


on Sinai An hiſtorical account of the celebrated code 


of Jewiſh traditions collected by Rabbi Jupan, ThE 


HOLY, and called, THE MISNA, p. 448—0f the two 
TaIMups of JERUSALEM and BABYLON, p. 451. and 


of the two TarGuMs of ON KELOS, and JoNATHAN, 
p. 453.— The former T axcum the moſt conciſe and 
pure paraphraſe - the latter more diffuſe, and ſuppoſed 
to have beeninterpolated—A progreſſive view taken of 
the paſſages in Scripture eſtabliſhing, ſome a pLurA- 
LITY, and others ſo expreſs upon the PERSONAL. 
AGENCY, and DIVINE ATTRIBUTES of the MRA, 
or Logos, and the Ruan HAKEKODESH, or Hory 
SPIRIT, as plainly to evince a TRINITY of divine 
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ceding quotations illuſtrated, in regard to the Orp 
Teſtament, by a variety of extracts from the Tar- 
GUMS, and corroborated, in regard to the New, by an 
exhibition of ſimilar ſentiments and paſlages in the 


writings of Py110-Jup;evs, a learned Jew of Alexan- 


dria; the whole extending through above one hundred 
pages of this volume—The ſymbols of the Jews il- 
luſtrative of this doctrine conſidered ;. but particu- 
krly the CurruUBiu—with an engraving of the 


 CHERUBIM.—The ſentiments of the ancient Rabbies 


exhibited—The manner in which the High-Prieſt 
gave his ſolemn benediction to the people de- 
fcribed, and the form in which he diſpoſed his fing- 
ers repreſented hy an engraving, copied from 
Athanafius Kircher—The mode in which they 


: deſignated the incommunicable name of Jerovan, 


viz. by THREE Jops and a CIRCLE,. emblematical of 
2 TzxiniTY in Unity—that ſymbol exhibited— 
In the ancient myſtical character ſuppoſed, like 
the Devinacar character of India, to have been 


revealed BY ANGELS, the Job, the firſt initial 


letter of that name, accompanied with a Tkx1ancLE— 
very remarkable, becauſe, according to Kircher, 
the EcyeTian ſymbol of the Deity, or NuMEN 
TREPLEX, was a TRIANGLE—The three perſons in 
the DIVINE ESSENCE compared, by thoſe Rabbies, 
to the three collateral branches of the Hebrew 
letter Schix— That letter therefore conſpicuouſly 
engraved on the ancient PHYLACTERY Which the 
Jews, according to the divine command, wore 


on the head—Engravings, diſplaying of theſe 


various ſymbols, in | the courſe of the enquiry, pre- 


ſented 


F 


| ſented to the reader An account of the famous 
book of Zohan, and of the SEEHIR JETZIRAH, or 
book of Abraham—A review of the Pagan TRINI- 
TiEs— The OrACLEs of ZoROASTER confidered—can-. 
tain internal evidence that they are not wholly ſpu- 
rious—that aſſertion proved in a ſhort compariſon 


of the theoretic ſyſtem of theology laid down in 
thoſe oracles, and the practical worſhip of the 
Chaldeans,-Perſians, and Indians—The THREE PRI1N- 
cIPLES mentioned in the Zoroaſtrian, or Chaldaic 
oracles, the moſt early corruption of the doctrine 
of the Hebrew Trinity—The Perſian Triad of deity, 


— OroMaspes, MirHRAS, ARIMANIUS; or, rather, 


the three-fold power of the God Mitura, thence 


called TmipLas10s, to be referred to the ſame origin - 


—The refains of this doctrine remarkably apparent 
in India, not only in the triad, BRAHMA, VEESHNU, 
and SExvA, but in various {ſymbolic characters 


of that myſtic Triad recapitulated and exhibited—. 


An account of a medal found in Siberia, on which 
is engraved the figure of the TRIUNE Gop, ac- 
companied with a deſcription in Tangutian charac- 
ters, explained by Colonel Grant, and with an en. 


graving of it from Parſons? 8 Remains of Japhet— 


The Peruvians deſcribed by Acoſta as worſhipping 


an idol denominated Tanca-Tanca, Which they _ 


aſſert to mean ONE IN THREE, and THREE IN 


ONE -A ſhort enquiry entered into, by what channel 


a doctrine ſo improbable to have been the fabrica- 


tion of mere human reaſon, as that of a Trinity in 


Unity, could be . propagated among a nation ſo 
remote from the Hebrews | as the Peruvians— The 
great 
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great THREE-HEADED 1D0L of Japan, deſcribed 


from Kempfer—an engraving of that idol from the 


ſame author—The Trinity of Egypt conſidered 


repreſented by a GLOBE, a WING, and a S8ERPENT— Its 


meaning inveſtigated, and an engraving of it ex- 
hibited which was copied from the front of the ruins 


of the ſuperb temple of Luxor, by Mr. Norden, in 


his Antiquities of Egypt—An account of the TRI- 
NITY of divine perſons, in the Hymns attributed 
to Orpheus—The doctrines relative to a Trinity 
taught by PVTHACORAS, PARMENIDEs, and PLAT0— 
A concluſive retroſpect on the ſubject, and a gene- 
ral recapitulation of the principal arguments ad- 
duced in proof of the original poſition, that this 
doctrine was originally revealed from heaven to 
the anceſtors of the human race, known to the 
Hebrew patriarchs, and propagated by themſelves 


and their poſterity, during their various migrations 


and diſperſions throughout the world—A ſummary 
account of the opinions at preſent entertained by the 
Jews relative to the expected advent of the Mxs- 
Slan—Calculations formerly made concerning that 
event from the courſe of the ſtars—Thofe calcula- 
tions now forbidden, by a moſt tremendous curſe, in 
the GEMARA, that the bowels of the calculator may 
burft aſunder—The execration, how evaded by 
ABARBANEL, the great commentator on the Penta- 
teuch—His own extravagant aſſertions, with reſpe&t 
to the conſtellations, and their influence, enume- 
rated—His particular computation of the times of 
the Meſſiah proved to be falſe, by the event— 


The monſtrous conceptions of the Modern 


Fg 8 | „ mw 1. | 3 | 
Jews, relaflye to th great fealt at which the ſe. | 
cohd Nieltfiht after the overthrow of the enemies 
tue Jews, "is to enfertuln tne whole alſempled . 
fudak, ftönt Abraham downwards, in the reno 
vated city of Jeruſalem, {according to the Rabbies 
cited by Bafnage} with the fleſh of 'the female L- 
viaraAn; ſalted by God from the beginning of! 
time, and preſerved ab an exquiiſite reliſh for that! 
banquet of his Sox—They/are alſo to be regaled win 
the female BenemorH, ' Which eats the grafs. "of 
1000 'motmtains' in one day, accbrding to Pfahm 
1. 16. and/With the fleff of the ſtupendous bird Ziz. 
or BARUcHRNE, whoſe extended wing obſcured the 
ſm— Wine made of the grapes paradiſe, 
treaſbred in the Vault of Adam, alſo reſerved for 
that feaſtt—The author a pologitks, and gives his 
reaſons for mentioning theſe rabbinnical vagaries, 
viz.” to ſhew their perverſion of- Tri pture texts, 
and their ſenſual and carnal notions of What is s purely 
ſpiritual} among which may be numbered, that 
moſt baleful ſpring of all their calaniities, the per 
ſuaſion that the MrssiAn is YET TO COME, @s 
ACHT T TeMPorRAt PriNce—The' author now a 
returns to the inveſti gation of the Ppirſts re 
to be confi dered i in the THEOLOGY of the r 
Ac cording to Diodorus Sie ulus, the ancient Brachs 
mans acknowledged all their civil and eccleſiaſtical 
inſtitutions to be deriyed. from DioxYsibs—An 
enquiry commenced concerning the true INDIAN 
LL Bacchus The Indians in their relations to the 
| Greeks, to flatter: their "conquerors, ar applied 
; the adventüres & of 2821 great Hero by 'Gob 2 
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to the Grecian Ml ages troe ene of 
antiquity aſſerted to be no other than Noa Hand, 
probably, the firſt. perſon who led à colony. to 
India from Armenia, after the flood, was an imme. 
diate deſcendant of the more virtuous; line of, that 
patriarch, who. eſtabliſhed, the original, mild, and 
patriarchal form of government which, originally, 
prevailed in India, and of which many traces to 
this day remain The ea and acknowledged ma., 
turity of the ſciences i in. 17 8 and other perplexing 
phoenomena relative to that country, attempted to bo 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing, with Mr. Bryant, 
that colony to have migrateg, not from Shinaar, but 
from Ararat, previous to the erection of Babel, 
and the. confuſion: of tougnes— The Curnixrs 
ejected by the vengeance of God from SHINAAR, 
and, defeated by the confederated ſovereigns of 
ine line of Shem,, invade India in various direc- 
tions from the North by the, paſs. of Hurdwar— 
and, from the. regions on the weſtern frontiers, 
called from them InD1a-Scyrnia—The, former 
cſtapliſhed. themſelves on the Ganges, and formed 
that yaſt eaſtern. empire ſo celebrated in Sapſcreet 
hiſtories, of which the city of Owpn was the capi- 
tal, and the Hindoo God and prophet Rama, the 
ſon of Cysn , the firſt potent ſovereign— the latter 
founded the equally renowned empire pf the Weſt, 
and, poſſibly, the capital of that empire was either 
. HASTINAPOOR,. or | Branyinanap—The author 
aſſigns his reaſons for. adopting. this hypotheſis, 
Which are founded . on the martial and. enterprizing 


character of the 80 oF, Hauber. attachment 11 
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Fa the ſacred gloom of CAVERNS—and the acknow. 


ledged {kill in architecture of that race, who erected 
the ſtupendous pyramids of Egypt—He urges that 


this hypotheſis accounts for the origin of the Two. 


GREAT SECTS of India, and their yarying theology 


for the veneration which the Indians entertain 


for Cows and SERPENTS, the predominant ſuper. 
ſtition of Egypt their adoration of the soLAR ons 
—their worſhip of the Prailvs—and their ſangui- 
nary ſacrifices of MEN and BEAsTs.—The Diſſerta. 
tions of Sir William Jones, and others, on the In- 
dians, very deciſively point towards ſome ſuch hy- 
potheſis as this—ſince they evince, that, at ſome 
remote period, there has been a. general convulſion 
in the civil and religious conſtitutjon of India—that 
a great and remarkable change has taken place in the 
manners and opinions of the Hindoos and fince the 
myſtery of the great battle of the MaxamBaraT, in 
which ſons and brothers fell in a general and pro- 


| miſcuous carnage, can only be reſolved by ſuch 3 


ſuppoſition The true character of the venerable 
Brachman of antiquity delineated The ſevere 
tortures enumerated, which they underwent in their 
progreſs through the CAR ASHERUM, or FOUR DE» 
GREEs of probation ; tortures which they bore with a 
conſtancy and with a fortitude worthy of a more 


Enlightened religion, and more animating rewards, 
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| Of the. RzLiGon of the ANCIENT InDrANs;; in 
what points it reſembled that of the ScyTHIAns 


bat of | the | ANCIENT. PERSIANS — and 
that of the ANCIENT. EGYPTIANS. ene 


Am now entering upon a ſubject, of which 
the MAGNITUDE and Id TRIcAcx fill me, 


with awe and apprehenſion. In the compre- 


henſive view which it is my intention to take 


of this important and diſputed topic, ſo mo 
various and complicated circ umſtances preſs for 
conſideration, that I am almoſt at a loſs from 
what point to commence the wide ſurvey. If 
a leſs degree of order and connection than I 
could with ſhould appear in my reflections on 
this head of the THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES, 
maintained from age to age by the Hindoos; 


the reader will, I hope, - candidly impute the * 


defect to the obſcure, the extenſive, and com- 


plex, nature of the ſubject under examination. 


During the intercourſe which the ancients 
maintained with India, by means of the con- 
queſts of ALEXANDER, and the commerce af- 
terwards carried on with the nations inhabiting 
the peninſula, they were able to obtain a par- 
tial inſight into their religious. inſtitutions, 
which, as far as known to them, have been- 
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| faithfully tranſmitted to es in 8 writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Pliny. Some of the outlines which they 
have drawn are indeed juſt and ſtriking ; but 
the impenetrable veil, which the craft of-the 
INDIAN as well as of the EcyPeTIAan prieſthood 


had. thrown over the more ſolemn myſteries of 
the religion they profeſſed, precluded any very 
intimate acquaintance with its principles. Of 


the genuine precepts and the more ſublime 


doctrines of BRAnMA, whether conſidered as 


a theologiſt, or as a legiſlator, as they are now 


known to us through the G Err and the 
GEN TOO Cops, the ancients were as entirely 


ignorant as even the European conquerors of 
India themſelves, to their diſgrace, continued 
till the middle of the preſent century; when 


Mr. Holwell, Mr. Dow, and, in ſtill more re- 
cent periods, Mr. Halhed, Sir William Jones, 


and Mr. Wilkins, made the moſt indefatigable 
and ſucceſsful efforts to inveſtigate them. To 
the laborious reſearches of theſe gentlemen is the 


public indebted for all the original knowledge 


of which they are now in poſſeſſion, both in 
regard to the true principles of the theology 
of the Hindoos contained in the VEDAS,“ 


and 


25 The four ſacred volumes of 1d, ſo Aubmiewel from 
Vepa, a SANSCREET Foot, fignifyiog, ro KNOW. 
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und the drofoutnd wiſdom and dia - 
in the code of their laws. The lateſt infor- 
mation, however, and that on which 1-ſhall 

principally depend, is by far the moſt authen- 
tic; for, to the allegorical ſyſtem which Mr. 
Holwell has Iaboured to eſtabliſh, there are 
material objections; and no very great ftreſs 
can be laid on any information, relative to that 
religion, given in the prefatory diſſertation of 
Mr. Dow, becauſe a very able ſcholar in 
Sanſcreet literature has proved the ingenious 
writer's palpable deficiency 1 in the knowledge 
of thoſe ſacred writings, from his having pre- 
ſented to the public, as an authentic ſpecimen 
of the ſeveral VeDas,four aſhlogues, or ſtanzas, 
which he affirms have not the leaſt affinity 
or ſimilitude whatſoever to thoſe books. The 
truth of this aſſertion, Mr, Halhed* has placed 
beyond the poſſibility of doubt, by a particular 
quotation of the firſt of thoſe aſhlogues, with 
the ſtanzas immediately preceding and ſubſe- 
quent, as they ſtand in a collection of Sanſcreet 
poems, of very ancient date indeed, but totally 
unconnected with the ſubject of religion. While, 
however, I am compelled thus carly to point 
ee out 
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out the defects of this writer, it is but juſtice to 
add, that even Mr. Halhed himſelf has ac- 
knowledged, that, in other reſpects, he is * an 


author of conſiderable merit ;” and calls his 


tranſlation of Feriſhta an elegant tranſla- 


tion.” What is moſt worthy of our attention, 
in the two former of thoſe writers, ſhall be 
firſt noticed ; new rays of light from the pages 
of the latter will, as we advance, illuminate 
the ſubject. I think it neceſſary, however, 
to begin my inquiries at a period far re- 
mote from that of their immediate inveſtiga- 
The gloomy cavzxx, and the conſecrated 


GROVE, bore witneſs to the earlieſt devotions 
of mankind. The deep ſhade, the ſolemn 


filence, the profound ſolitude, of ſuch places, 
inſpired the contemplative ſoul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cheriſhed in it the ſeeds of 
virtue and religion. The ſame circumſtances 


were found equally favourable to the pro- 
pagation of ſcience, and tended to impreſs 
upon the minds of the hearers the awful 


dictates of truth and wiſdom. The Branmins 


of Afia, and the DRurps of Europe, were 


therefore conſtantly to be found in the re- 
ceſſes of the ſacred grotto, and in the 


boſom of the e foreſt. Here, un- 
diſtur bed, 


| 5 « I TY | 
diſturbed, they chanted forth their devout 
oriſons to their Creator; here they practiſed 
the ſeverities of bodily mortiſication; here 
they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 
the folly of power, and the madneſs of 
ambition. All Afia befide cannot boaft ſuch 
auguſt and admirable monuments of antiquity - 
as the caverns of Sal sE TTR and ELEPHANTA,, 
and the ſculptures that adorn them. I con- 
fider them, not only as ſtupendous ſubterra- 
neous temples of the deity, but as occaſionally 
- uſed by the. Brahmins for inculcating the 
profoundeft arcana of thoſe ſciences, for which 

they were fo widely celebrated throughout the 
Eaft. What were the religious rites pn 
and what the ſciences taught in thoſe caverns, 
I ſhall referve for ample inveſtigation under 
the ſecond general head. In the mean time 
m may- be obſerved that from the deep obſcu- 
nity of caverns and foreſts, have, in every age, 
iſued the light of philoſophy and the beams of 
religion. ZoROASTER, or ZERDUSHT,the great 
reformer of the ſet of the Perſian Magi, 
between whoſe doctrines and thoſe of Ban- 
Ma I ſhall hereafter, in many points, trace 2 
ſinking reſemblance, amidſt the gloom of 
2 cavern, compoſed his celebrated ſyſtem of 
” theological inſtitutions, which filled twelve 
| M3 volumes, 


. I 
volumes, each conſiſting of &: hunden 
ſkins of vellum, and WAS eailed the ZEN D- 
AvzsrA“. The renowned philoſophers, Epic- 
tetus, and Pythagoras, who was himſelf the 


ſeholar of Zoroaſter, . ſought wiſdom in the 


ſolitary cell. Even the venerable prophets of 


the true religion took up their abode in the 


b 7m f J 
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ſolitudes of the deſert; and the herald of the 
Mess14sB, whoſe meat was the locuſts and the 
wild honey which thoſe ſolitudes produced, de- 


clares himſelf to be * the voice of one crying 


in the wilderneſs.” In later ages, the crafty 
impoſtor Mohammed, in order more effectually 
to eſtabliſh the pretended ſanity of his cha- 


racter, thought it neceſſary to ſhun the ſociety 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring im- 


poſitions in * a lonely cave, digt the > 
of Mount Hara.” EI Jl 

Groves, ſacred to religion We” OWE were 
famous over all the eaſt. | Abraham is faid to 
have © planted a grove in Beerſhebah, and to 


have called there upan the name of the Lord.” . 
But 


Dr prideaux, who, next to the VOPR Hyde, * given the 
moſt ample account of Zoroaſter and his tenets, informs vs, 
that the word Zend-aveſta ſignifies Fire kinaler. See Prideaux's 
Connections, vol. i. p. 317. oct. edit. 1724. See alſo Dr. 
Hyde, Hiſt. Vet. Relig. Peri. cap. xxvi. b. 330. Edit. Qxon, 
1760. F 

1 Prideaux's Connections, vol. i. p. 224 

I Ven. xxi: verſe 23. . 925 5 


_— 


tuted the, hallowed grove to TT of che baſeſt 
devotion. They were upbraided, by the pro- 
phets, with burning incenſe and offering ob- 
lations, under every oak and green tree, to the 
gods of the Phœnicians and the neighbouring 


nations. It was againſt the groves, polluted 


by ſuch. idolatrous ſacrifices, that the moſt 


awful anathemas of offended. heaven were, in 
holy writ perpetually denounced. Amidſt 
the ardours of a torrid clime, thoſe ſylvan 
| ſolitudes could not. fail to afford the moſt 


grateful retreat; but, according to the united 8 


atteſtations of the ancients, their inmoſt receſſes 


were often polluted by the moſt dreadful rites, 
The SCYTHIANS, alſo, who never erected tem- 


11 ©%,* 4 


ples to the deity, in their colder regions cele- 


brated the myſteries of their ſanguinary fuper- 


ſtition under groves. of oak of aſtoniſhing, ex- 
tent and of the profoundeſt gloom. Some. of 


thoſe oaks, according to Keyſler,“ who 


— 


diligently inveſtigated the antiquities of that 
northern race, and traced them among their 


deſcendants in Europe, were of a prodigious 
magnitude, and were always plentifully 
ſprinkled with the blood of the expiring 
victims. However vaſt the dimenſions of thoſe 


M 4 oaks 
See ee Keyller 2 Amtiquitates Septentrionales, Diſlert. 3. 


— | 
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oaks: might have been, it is hardly Fel 
they could have exceeded ĩ in fize res wonder- 
ful Indian tree under which we are told, by the 
ancients, - that four hundred horſemen might 

take ſhelter at once. This was doubtleſs the 
ſacred BAT TA, or Banian tree of the moderns, 
under the ample ſhade of whoſe radicating 
branches, Tayernier informs us, that the 
Hindoos of modern times delight to refide, to 
dreſs their victuals and erect their pagods. 
Of one of this ſpecies, growing near Surat, 
he has given an engraving, with a number of 
Faxrtxss, the Gymnoſophiſts of the ancients, 
in every dreadful poſture of penance and diſ- 
tortion. The Druids of Gaul and of Mona, 
the immediate deſcendants of the ancient 
CEL To-ScyTHTaAns, retained the ſame venera- 
tion for groves of oak, and, according to the 
Roman hiſtorians, in the early periods of that 
empire, practiſed the ſame tremendous ſpecies 
of ſuperſtition, devoting to the Gods, with 
inany ee 8 e 5-4 captivcs. 
e e Bb. x5, p. 659. & Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xii. 


c. iv. in regard to the immenſe bulk of the 2 trees, ha 
cially of the Ficus Inpica. | | 


1 + See the engraving, Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. ws, 
Edit. 2 a Rouen, 1713, and p. 166 of the London folio edit. 


t Yitima ſeems to de derived a wvifo, the perſon canquered 


in Py and therefore Gooey to ſacrifice. 
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elch“ in war. Lucan, deſeribing the Mall. | 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circum- 
| ſtances which make us ſhudder as we read 

7 loomy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no fylvan deity ever reſided, no bird ever 
ag! no beaſt ever ſlumbered, no gentle ze- 
phyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paſſage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars recking with 
the gore of human victims, by which all the 
trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, which 
compoſed it, were dyed of a crimſon colour: a 
black and turbid water rolled throughitinmany 
a winding ſtream; no ſoul ever entered the for- 
lorn abode, except the prieſt, who, at noon and 
at midnight, with palenefs on his brow and : 
tremor in his ſtep, 'went thither to celebrate 
the horrible myſteries in honour of that ter- 
rific deity, whoſe aſpect he dreaded more ard 
| death to behold. | 


Lund erat, longo nunquam violatus ab zvo, 
- / Obſcurum cingens connexis ara ramis.— 
Hunc non ruricolz Panes, nemorumque potente 
Sylvani Nymphæque tenent, ſed barbara rits 
Sacra deum, ſtructæ ſacris feralibus arz ; 
Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruoribus arbos. 
Illis et volucres metuunt infiſtere-ramis, - + 
Et luftris recubare ferz : nec ventus in illas 
Incubuit filvas, excuſſaque nubibus atris 8 
* 2 „ „ 


e lik e 


| | * ha } 

That & country, like India; whaſe JUNGLES,, 
40 this period of general cultivation, fotm in 
ſome places an impervious barrier, and whoſe. 
ſages have ever affected both the auſterity and 
| ſecluſion of anchorites, ſhould . once have. 
abounded with the nobleſt groves, calculated 
for every! purpoſe of ſuperſtition as well as in- 
_ ftrudtion,. is a ſuppoſition, neither irrational 

nor incredible. Indeed many very extenſive. * 
22 beautiful groves* yet remain in Hindoſtan,, 
thoug] now applicd to other purpoſes. What-, 
ever may have been urged in favour of the high | 
- antiquity: of BxxAREs, as the original ſeat of 
Hindoo literature and the moſt favoured reſi- 
dence of the Brahmins, it ſeems to be a fact, 
authenticated by the evidence of the Apen 
Akbery,4 and corroborated in ſome degree by, 
the Aſiatic Reſearches, that Tizuoor, a city, 
ſituated i in the north of Bahar, poſſeſſes a prior c 
claim to that honour; for, it is ſaid, * from old 
Hime, to have been the reſidence of Hindoo . 
learning; and thoſe delightful graves of orange» 

trees mentioned before, which-extended'mno lefs 
than . n . well contribute to 


© In the SAconNTALA, an ancient Indian 3 che Brahs 
mins are repreſented as reſiding in the boſom, of A. ilk fareſt, 


+ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii p. 32. 
I AlaaticReſearches, vol. is p. 0 3. 


* 


wo render ” 
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RET it the. Athens of Hindoſtan. It will be 
reme mbered,. that Birmh- Gaya, a place. of wore 


ma, is in that Subah, and that Mr. Chambers, 


Bahar was thus denominated, . «© becauſe i it was. 
formerly ſo full of Brahmins, as to be, as It, 


word imports. NAUGRACUT,, — the 
range of mountains of the ſame name, in the 
north of Lahore, is alſo mentioned, by ancient 


moſt frequented and ſplendid chapel of Hi 


” OG „ 


The rites, (nies: were eee jw a 


the monſtrous idol adored there, the infatuated 
devotees cut out their tongues, e Ant 
ing to Abul Fazel, miraculouſly. grew ag 
in the ſpace of two or three days. 


the very early inhabitants of India were nei- 
ther ſo gentle in their manners nor ſo guilt- 
lels 


? Mandelſloe GW Harris, al; ii. p. 120. 
1 27 e vol. i ii. p-. 133. 


ſhip, ſo called from being conſecrated to Brah - | 


quoting . Feriſhta, ſays, that the province. X 


were, one great. ſeminary of leurning, as. the 


travellers, / as having, a celebrated college of 
Hindoo learning, groves of vaſt extent, and ia 5 


=: 
— * 4 22 


devotion, the ln floar of. which, according 10 


/ 

; — 
3 * 1 
— 

— 


guinary kind ʒ for, to gain the e 


It has, indeed, been aſſerted, and _—_— 
is ſupported. by the evidence of tradition, that, IX 
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5 . in the efußen of facrifi- 
ciaf blood as much as their progeny abhor and 
Sent it. It has been aſſerted, that not only 
s TIA but even nur ſacrifices were com- 
mon among them, and that the veſtiges of 
this fanguinary fuperſtition art ſtill evident 
nn frequent inſtances of voluntary faicide, and 
5 particularłyin the inhumanpractiee, ſo commem 
-ttroughont India, of women burning them- 
Ares with their deceaſed huſbands; a practice, 
which is ſtill encouraged by the "Brahms, 
me which all the authority of Mobamme- 
dan and European governors cannot effec- 
rally check] The truth of this aſſertiom is, 
Indeed, too well authenticated both by ancient 
ard modern writers ; and, though Mr. Hol- 
_ well® arguing from the general mildneſs of 
the Hindoo character, and the benevolent 
Principles of the Bratimin rehgion, ftrenuouſiy | 
denies the cxiftence of thoſe bloody rites,” yet. 
unaccountable as it may appear, the VepasÞ 
ons, of a MAN, a BULL, and a notse, under the 


? * Helwell, 1. p-. 84 N 6 
+ Afiat. Reſearch. vol. i. p 5. 


1 *s * 
WAMEDHA. In the Ayeen Akbery,* it is ex- 
prefsly faid, that, at a particular period, on age 
count of the number of animals which were at 
that time ſacrificed in Juggen, (divine wocſhip.) 
» the Almighty appeared upon earth under a 
human form, to convince mankind; of the 
wickedneſs of that cuſtom, and that he lived 
a hundred years.” Strabo, indeed, and Ar- 
rian, 4 unite in affirming, that ſacriſices of ani- 
mals were anciently practiſed in India, and 
ſpecify both the bull and the horſe, which 
were obliged to be coal- black, as being af a 


more rare and valuable kind. The former 


adds, that the throats of the victims were not 
cut, for fear of rendering the ſacrifice i imper- 
fect, by ſpilling the blood of the animal, but 
that they were ſtrangled. This mode of de- 
priving the animal of life, if we are at all to 
credit the account, was more probably adopted 
to avoid the defilement of that blood, but I 

can by no means find this particular confirmed 

either in the Aſiatic Reſearches, which expreſs- 
iy ay, theſe ceremonies were tained with blood, 
nor in that part of the Ayeen Akbery, which | 
records the hiſtory of the facrificial rites of In- 
dia. The latter book mentions, in oppoſitien 
to 1 5 Strabo res n. the coal- 


black 
„ Ayeen A vol, l. p. 201. 5 8 
t 3 15. P. 710 N Artian in Indic. ET 
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black ſteed, that the Aswanzpiia foe, er 
horſe- ſacrifice, was only properly performed 
when the animal was white, with a black right 
eur; which, however, being an object equally 
rare, will ſerve to prove the validity of that 
valuable author's general information. oY 

However incredible to ſome perſons may ap- 
pear the aſſertion of the moſt ſanguinary rites 
having been at one time generally practiſed in 
HFindoſtan, the exiſtence of ſuch rites is reri- 
dered exceedingly probable by the following 
ſhort chapter in the Ayeen Akbery, which Abul 
Fazil, who had the beſt opportunities of in- 
veſtigating the fact, would not have inſerted, 
unleſs founded in truth. It is entitled, * Mr. 
RIToRIoUs kinds of SurciDs. - There are five 
in number, for the choice of the voluntary 
victim. © 1, Starving. 2. Covering himſelf 
with cow-dung ; ſetting it on fire, and con- 
ſuming himſelf therein. 3. Burying him« 
ſelf in ſnow; (this practice muſt have been 
_ peculiar to the northern regions.) 4. At 
the extremity of Bengal, where the Ganges 
_ «diſcharges itſelf into the ſea through a thou - 
ſand channels, he goes into the water, enu- 
merates his ſins, and prays till the alligators 
come and devour him. 5. Cutting his throat 
| RY at 
e Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. p. . 


. TH 
at Alta dad, at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna.“ The legiſlator, who couſd 


denominate theſe horrid acts of ſelf. murder : 
meritorious, could not be of a very mild or be- 


nevolent diſpoſition, but, on the contrary, muſt 
have been a gloomy bigot or blood-thirſty 

tyrant. The facrifice which Caranus made of 
| himſelf, on the funeral pile, before the whole 
aſſembled army of Alexander; the ſimilar de- 


votion of himſelf to the flames, at Athens, of 


the venerable Brachman, ZARMANOCHAGAS, 


who attended the embaſſy ſent by Porus to Au- 


guſtus, and whoſe epitaph, dictated by himſelf, 
_ expreſsly aſſerted, that he relinquiſhed life in 
conformity to a cuſtom prevailing among his 
countrymen; that, mentioned in a former chap- 
: ter, of the unſucceſsful but warlike fove- 
reign of Lahore; and the authenticated narra- 
tives, in times comparatively modern, of the ſa- 


crifice or inhumation, together with the corpſe 


of the monarch, of the principal ſlaves and 
moſt beloved women“ of the ſovereigns of the 
E theſe collective conſiderations f in- 


Con- 


* 
KR 
. 7+ 


Mention is made, in Harris's Voyages, (vol, i. p. anda lth 
death of a king of Tanjore, at whoſe funeral no leſs than three 
| hundred e of his concubines at once leaped into the flames, Texeira, 
in page 9, of his Perſian Hiſtory, declares, that, when he was in 


India, . four hundred women burned themſelves at the funeral 
ef the e of Madura.” | 
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contefiably prove how much accuſtomed the 
Indians formerly were to the rites of human 
| facrifice, and in how late periods they continued 
to practiſe that enormity, either conſtrained 1 in 


regard to others, or voluntary in reſpect to 
themſelves. The dreadful rite, . as a public 


national facrifice, ceaſed, we are told, when 


the ninth great incarnation of Vezsunv, in the 
form of the God Boop, abovementioned, took 
place, about 1000 years before Chriſt, when 
that benign and compaſlionate deity aboliſhed 
tte diſgraceful cuſtom, and ordained, in its 
Place, the more ſimple and innocent oblation 
of fruits, flowers, and incenſG. 

I am inclined to believe, that both this | 
pattie and the barbarous cuſtom of devo- 
ting to death the affectionate wife on the fu 
neral pile of her deceaſed huſband, (doctrines 
ſo oppoſite to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriſhed in the boſoms of his yotaries 
the moſt enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brates,) derived its 
origin from ſome early but forgotten connec - 


tion with the neighbouring ferocious and war- 


trained tribes of ScyrhHiIA. I have ventured to 
15 differ from Major Rennell, in deriving the na- 
tional appellation of Cathæi, hich the Greeks, 
doubtleſs from ſome reſembling lon heard | 


* 125 Reſearch, vol. 5 2 


it der 
by chem, gave to the moſt warlike a of 


northern India, from Kathay, or, if written 


Cuthæi, from Scuthe, or Scythe; whereas 
that gentleman, finding the name written 
Katheri in Diodorus Siculus, with perhaps 


greater propriety, would underſtand by them 


the Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a 
paſſage from Thevenot in corroboration of the 
idea, However, his own conjecture, that the 
tribe of Nous, inhabiting the banks of 
the Indus, may probably be the deſcendants 


of the SCYTHIAN NoMADES, and a relation 
which 1 find in Abulgazi's Hiſtory® of the 


Tartars, concerning a very ancient. conqueſt of 
the northern regions. of Hindoſtan by Ocus 
Cawn, one of their moſt early emperors, an 


account of which will be hereafter given in its 


proper place, induces me ſtill, with every pro- 
per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But 
there anciently exiſted a race of people, who 
bordered ſtill nearer to the northern frontiers. 
of India, and whoſe manners and habits, 


Herodotus + acquaint us, greatly reſembled 
_ thoſe of the Scythians, I mean the Massacz-. 


Tm, inhabiting, according to Sir W. Jones, 


the territory by the moderns called BADAK-- 


SHAN, from whoſe primitive e hows, 
VSI. I. . erer 
* See Abulgazi? «Hitt of . N Td 17. 


+ Herodotus, lib, i. p. 99. edit. Stephani, 1592, which is 
the. edition quoted throughout this Work... 
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„ 
ever now altogether relinquiſhed, the Indians 
might have borrowed their leſs humane prin- 
ciples and cuſtoms. I conſider the Gerrs, 
upon whom Timur is ſaid to have made war, 
as the direct deſcendants of this ancient tribe, 
and am induced to do fo by Sheriffedin's de- 
ſcription of them, as a warlike race of Moun- 
taineers*®. Theſe GE TES, Major Rennell, + 
if 1 miſtake not his meaning, ſappoſes to be 
the ſame people with the modern JauTs, who, 
at this day, make fo conſpicuous a figure in 
Hindoſtan. It is not from attachment to 
ſyſtem, but from a wiſh to vindicate'the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoſtan from 
the inconſiſtency of a conduct, ſo entirely re- 
pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
ſentiments and practice at this day prevailing 
throughout the country, except among the 
war- tribe only, that I have ſo far preſſed this 
argument, in the hope of inducing a perſua- 
ſion that ſo nefarious a practice might Prffibls 
not have originated among them, but was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec- 
tion with their neighbours of the more barba- 
rous north. The ſanguinary uſage might have 
been univerſally adopted only in times Prior to 
the inſtitution of ' their firſt great legiſfätor, 


Os. in e that A might 
have 
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be Life of Timur * vol. B. 1 1. 0 m 
+ Major Rennel!'s Memoir, - P: 119. Ecout bd + 
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have been. If, however, we allow, what; 


after all, I fear muſt be allowed, that it was 
preſcribed by BRattma himſelf; to avoid ab- 
ſardity, we muſt ſuppoſe, that, to prevent too 
violent a ſhock being given to religious pre- 
judices ſo deeply rooted, or not venturing to 
run the riſque of aboliſhing at once à cuſtom 


ſo generally practiſed, he permitted it only 
on ſome particular emergencies; but, in ge- 
neral, and probably with a view to remove 
for ever the baneful impreſſion from their 
minds, throughout his whole voluminous 
code, x inculcated the moſt beneficent affection 
to their fellow- ereatures; and, to prevent the 


effuſion of beſtial blood, which we know was 


ſo prodigally ſhed by the moſt ancient nations, 
eſtabliſhed the humane but fancifyl, and ſines 
corrupted, doctrine of the Metempfychoſis. 
The ScyTmans, however, were not their 
only neighbours who were, in a notorious de- 
gree, guilty of the enormity of human ſacri- 
fices. If Herodotus may be credited, (and, 
concerning theſe remote periods of the world, 
eren Herodotus, the moſt reſpectable hiſto- 
rian of antiquity,” or rather the venerable fa- 
ther of all hiſtory, may be ſometimes fallible,) 


the ancient . ſacrificed human vic- 
| | tims; 
w * The four Venas er 3 eleven folio volumes, 
which are now in the poitelfion © of Clone Polier, who was for 
r e ede tn 
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[ 170. Þ 
tims; and, in particular, he informs us, that, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
arriving at a place in the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
nine of the ſons and daughters of the inhabi- 


tants, and buried them alive; for, he adds, 


to theſe rites of inhumation the Perſians are ac- 
cuſtomed. To corroborate the truth of a cir- 
cumſtance, which he ſuſpected might not be 
credited by his readers, he, in the very next ſen- 
tence, acquaints us, he had heard, that, when 
Ameſtris, wife of Xerxes, had happily attained 


to mature age, with confirmed health, ſhe or- 


dered fourteen children of the nobleſt families 
of Perſia to be buried alive, in grateful ſacrifice 
to the ſubterraneous deity. / This practice, 
however, was equally contrary to the precepts of 
Zoroaſter as to the general tenor of the VE DAs. 
How ſhall we account for its introduction into 
thoſe nations, or indeed of ſo horrid a rite into 
any nation? For, in fact, all the moſt ancient 
nations of the earth practiſed it; the Phœni- 


cians, the Chaldæans, the Egyptians, and, it is 
too probable, the Jews themſelves, who were 


forbidden, by the moſt dreadful penalties, to 
cauſe their ſons and their daughters, like the 
Chaldzans, to paſeahrongh the fire to Moloch, 

FRET ST, the 
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Anmeſtris offered up the eG neg. 
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the Phœnĩcian deity. The abomination deſcen- 
ded from Cain, ' the fir murderer, to all his 1 
poſterity; and we muſt conſider the command 4 
of Jehovah to Abraham, firſt to ſacrifice his on- wa 
ly ſon, and then, by the voice of an angel from 44 
heaven, ordering him to forbear and to ſacri- 14 
fice a RAM in his place, as a ſtrong deciſive: | þ 
mark of his diſapprobation, and as an expreſs 
prohibition of the continuance among men of” 
ſo nefarious and deteſtable a practice. 35. 

The ASN] AHR DHA JUG, or horſe-ſacrifice; the 
Indians, doubtleſs, derived from the Perſians, / 
among whom, according to the whole ſtream” 
of claſſic antiquity, the horſe was in a pecu- 
liar manner ſacred to the ſun. In their pom- 
pous ſacrifices to that deity, a radiant car, glit-* 
tering with gold and diamonds, and drawn” * 
by white borfes, in imitation of thoſe =therial” 

courſers, which they imagined rapidly con- 

eyed the orb of day in its progreſs through the 
expanſe of heaven, conſtantly formed a part 
of the proceſſion, © It was preceded by a train 
of led horſes, ſumptuouſly arrayed, and of un- 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
deſtined victims of that ſplendid ſuperſtition. 
The Maſſagetæ, too, that warlike race, who, 
according to Strabo, ®: oppoſed the arms of the 
great Cyrus, Ks the sun, and facrificed 
N _ horſes. 


. Stabo, lib, 1111 487% edit, 5.50 — 
to throughout. * L , 


\ 


e 
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1 * 
Lakes: to that deity.. Horſes, dna were 
not only ſacrificed to the ſun in the ancient 
gras of the Perſian empire; for, the Perſians 
| (who, according to the more authentic repre- 
| ſentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated all the ele- 
ments of nature) paid likewiſe a religious ho- 
mage to. water: and Herodotus, in the page 
cited before, ſays, that, on the arrivalof thearmy 
at the Strymon, the Magi ſacrificed nine white 
horſes to that river, into which they threw them, 
with a quantity of rich aromatics. - I may in 
| this place remark, that, as there ſeems to be the 
moſt ſolid. ground for ſuppoſing, that the In- 
dians owe to their early connection with Per- 
ſia their profound reverence for fire, ſo it is not 
improbable that their veneration for great rivers, 
as, for inſtance, the Ganges and the Kiſtnah,* 
whoſe ſtreams they account ſacred, may be deri- 
ved from the ſame fruitful ſource, I was not able 
to oblige my readers with any very particular 
account of the Neramedha, or human ſacri- 
fice, as anciently practiſed in India; (though 
I ſhall hereafter give an inſtance of one from 
the HE TOP ADRs ;) but, on that at preſent un- 
der conſideration, ſome rays of light have been 
thrown in a tranſlation by Mr. Halhed from 
an old Perſian, het who publiſhed in that 
f 3 language 
| | » I Pars oaths uy mention Gele rivers, becauſe tyo of the 
l moſt confiderable ; but the Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 254, enu- 
f Jaorates no leſs. than twenty-eight rivers, which « are het + 
| -by tho Hiadoos. : 
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| \ 
language a Hindoo commentary upon, the 
Vedas, in which this rite, as a ſymbol, is er- 


plained, The whole account is wild and ro- 
mantic in the extreme, and Mr. Halhed does 
not abſolutely vouch for its authenticity; how- 
ever, till more genuine ſources of information 


are opened to us, we muſt make the moſt of 


thoſe in our poſſeſſion. 
we are told in that book, does not merely con» 


The Aſwamedha Jug, 


fiſt in bringing a horſe and ſacrificing him, but 
the rite is alſo to be taken in a myſtig ſigni- 


fication. 


The horſe, ſo ſacrificed; is in the 
place of the ſacrificer, bears bis ſits with him 


into the wilderneſs into which he is turned 
adrift, ( for; from this particular - inſtance; 16 


ſeems that the ſacrificing knife was not always 


employed,) and becomes the expiatory victim 


Mr. Halhed obſerves,*: that 
this ee reminds us of the feape-goat of 
the children of Iſrael; and, indeed, it ãs not the 
only one in which a particular eo - ineidenee 


between the Hindoo and Moſaic: n of; 


theology may be trace. 

The Aycen Akbery informs uy that the Afb 
wamedha Jug is performed only by great m. 

narchs previous to their entering upon a warp 
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that he then carries victory wherever he goes; 
and that whoſoever has performed this ccrouorty 
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the upper regions. Mr. Wilkins,“ comment- ; 
ing upon a paſſage, allufive to this ſuerifice, in 
the HzEToPADEs, differs from Abul Fazil; for, 
he ſays that the ſacrifice of the horſe was, in 
ancient times, performed by a king at the con- 
cluſion of a great \ war in "Wench he e had been 
ridtorious. | 
The Gomtpua Jus, or ſacrifice of the bull, 
they might probably derive from the ſame quar- 
ter; ſince we are told by Xenophon, that the bull 
Aeli es fikewiſe ſacred to the ſun. This 
ſpecies of ſacrifice, however, cannot be eaſily 
reconciled with their preſent enthuſiaſtic and ge- 
neral attachment to that claſs of animals; fo 


; general and ſo enthuſiaſtic, that, throughout In- 
dia, to kill one of thoſe ſacred animals, is acrime 


that can only be expiated by the inſtant death of 
the offender. There is a beautiful engraving 
taken from an ancient ſculpture in marble, and 
inſerted in the curious and valuable collection 
of Montfaueon,+ - which is fo highly illuſtra- 
tive *of the Gomedha ſacrifice, that I cannot 
refrain from preſenting the reader with a ſhort 
deſcription of a part of it, as well as of ano- 
ther or two, in Dr Hyde's very learned work 
on Lene 8 85 of the een Perſians, _ 

EEE ATE £9 | will 


Advert to notes on the Hesrorapts, N 

"4 See Montfaucon, PAntiquite expliquee, tome i. p. 373. 
edit. Paris, 1719. See alſo a ſimilar ſculpture, engraved i in 
pr. Hyde?s firſt plate, with other curious eee La 


dages, * will be noticed 9 


ly Emmett 
will ſtill more immediately elucidate the pre- 


ſent obſcure ſubjett. The reader, who may 


not have read Dr. Hyde's book, nor be acquaint- 
ed with the profound and ſtupendous myſte- 
ries of the ancient worſhip of MirHRA, con- 


cerning which I ſhall have occaſion to treat 


ſo largely hereafter, will, perhaps, be aſto- 
niſhed to hear that the Perfians, who were 


of all nations the moſt addicted to this ſpecies 
of ſuperſtition, choſe to perform their adora- 
tions to that deity in deep caverns and gloomy + 


receſſes.” The deeper thoſe caverns, the more 
gloomy: thoſe receſſes, to a ſublimer point 
of elevation mounted the zeal of their devo- 
tion, and more fervently glowed the never-dy- 
ing flame of the ſacrifice. One reaſon for 
adoptinga conduct, ſo apparently incongruous, 
ſeems to be, that all the myſteries of religion, 
celebrated in the ancient world, were perform 
ed, as I have expreſſed myſelf in another part 
of this diſſertation, e cxorw xa: vuxr:, in the 
boſom .of: darkneſs and in the dead filence of 
the night. Another reaſon for performing 
this worſhip in caves is given by Lactantius, 


who, after affirming that the Perſians were 


the firſt people who worſhipped the ſun in dens 
and caves, adds that they did ſo to denote the 


eclipſes of that luminary. Around theſe caverns, 6 
as will be more extenſively explained hereaf- 


ter, when I eome to e the myſterious 


N rites, | 
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1 776 1 
rites, probably celebrated in Salſette and Ele- 


phanta, were arranged various ſymbols of the 


SUN and planetary train, with ſculpturcs of 


the animals that compoſed the ſigns of the 
zodiac, engraved, on the lofty walls, and de- 


corating the emboſſed roof. In this artificial 
planiſphere conſpicuouſly. was portrayed the 
conſtellation of TAurvs, or the bull, and the 
bas-relief, of which the above-mentioned an- 
tiquary has given an engraving, repreſents a 

perſon in the full vigour of youth, adorned 


with a kind of tiara, ſuch as were worn by 


the Mithratic prieſts in the ſacrifices, and 


with a looſe tunic floating in the air, preſ- 


ſing to the ground with his knee a ſtrug- 
gling BULL, extended beneath him, and, while 


he holds him muzzled with the left hand, with - 


his right he is in the act of plunging a dagger 


into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 


Banier,* whom Warburton (for once: juſt to 
merit) calls the beſt interpreter of the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, why is MirnRa, under 
the figure of an active robuſt young. man, re- 
prefented in the attitude of ſlaying a BULL, 
as he appears on all the monuments of 
the ancients? In the Abbe's opinion it is a 
forcible figurative emblem of the renovated 
warmth and vigour of the sux, who, ha- 
ving paſſed without heat and g the cold 

wintry 


11 588 b vol. ii. p. 104. 


4 997-1 
- wintry ſigns, when the ſpring approaches, and he 
enters into TAuxus, one of the vernal ſigns, 
| ſhines forth in a highly increaſed degree of 
ſtrength and ſplendor, ſhadowedout under the 
emblem of cutting the throat of the 30, one 
of the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of animals. The 
Abbe contends,* that this ſymbolical ſculp- 
ture is not a repreſentation of a facrifice to 
the sox, but only intended as an image of his 
power in that ſign. As, however, in nearly all 
the bas-reliefs relative to this worſhip, a ſimilar 
figure of a young man cutting the throat of a 
BULL invariably occurs, it moſt probably is al- 
luſive to that ſacrifice: or, ſhall we fay, that 
what the Perſians beheld thus ſtrikingly por- 
trayed upou the moſt ancient zodiac in hiero- 
glyphic characters, invented probably by the 
fathers of mankind to repreſent the power and 
influence of the sud in Taurus, was, in ſyc- 
ceeding ages, realized by ſervile and infatuated 
ſuperſtition, and the faughtered bull was 
 thenceforth eſteemed a grateful ſacrifice to the 
SUN, when. they hailed his return to the vernal 
conſtellations, and invoked | 


— — mmm PRRSEI ſub rugibus darin, 


1 ſequi torquentem cornua Mirak AM. T 
The general meaning of Statius, witly the 


ai s permiffion, I rpc venture to give i in 


the fol owing erm 


. e vol: ii. * iat. 
1 Stati Thebais, lib. 1. 
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In Perſia's hallow'd caves, the Lox D or ray 


3 through the central gloom his fervid ray; ; 


High wrought in burniſh'd gold the zodiac ſhines, 
And Mirtnra toils through all the blazing ſigns. 
See, riſing pale from winter's drear domain, 


2 The radiant youth reſumes his vernal reign: 


With ſine wy arm reluctant TA Rus tames, 
Beams with new grace, and darts ſeverer flames, 


Although I profels to give the deſcription 


only of the principal figure in this ſculpture, 


yet it ought by no means to be omitted, hat, 
on tlie right ſide of this monument, ſtand two 
youths, with ſimilar habits and tiaras, holding 
each a torch; the one raiſed aloft and blazing 
in full ſplendor; the other, with the lighted 
end, directed downwards to the earth, and 
faintly glimmering. Theſe expreſſive figures, 


as ſeems to be univerſally agreed among anti- 


quaries, repreſent, the former the 74/ing, the 
latter the ſetting, sud; though, ſince i it was the 


object of the ſculptor to por tray Mithra in 


his full ſplendor only, I ſhould conceive they 
were rather intended for ſ ymbols of the morn. 
ing and the evening ſtar. 
There is another forcible reaſon that enges 
me to think this action of cutting the throat 
of the bull alluſive to a real ſacrifice, which 
is, that, in one of the other bas-reliefs, I mean 


that of the VILLA-BoRORESA, (and all of 


theſe antique ſculptur. es, dug up in Italy, are, b 
doubtleſs, only imitations of thoſe found in 


Perſia and Media by the Ow ans 4 origi- 
A "ER | 


4047 - 

nally introduced into Italy the myſterious. 
rites- of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
ſlaughtered animal there is this inſcription, 
Sorr Do invicto MiTyuRE ; which ſeems 
indiſputably to allude to the circumſtance. of 
the oblation. As to the other inſcription, 
Nama SABASIO, which appears upon the neck 
of the animal, juſt above the part into which 


the dagger is. plunged, and which, the Abba 


ſays, has perplexed all the antiquaries; the 
meaning will appear very evident, when we 
conſider that Nama may poflibly be an appel - 
lative, and that Sir William Jones has in- 
formed us that s ABA means be boſt of beaven. 
In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuſtrative of the 
rites and ſymbols of the Mithratic religion. 
The former, facing page 111, exhibits, in as 
many different compartments, no leſs than four 
ſtriking emblematical portraits of Mithra, 
and the bull ſacred to him; but the one, which 
I wiſh particularly to point out to the readers 


notice, is that in which an elevated figure, de- 


corated with a high tiara, ſtands erect upon 


the ſame animal, with one foot placed upon 


his head and the other centered upon his back: 
his right hand graſps a dagger, bis left ſup- 
ports a globe.*); Theſe ſymbols. diſplay, at 


once, . the Power of the God, and the extent 


of 
7 vide Hyde, de Religicns veterum Perfarum, p. 1x5 1 ae 
rz, N Oxon, 1760, ET an nil ME CEL a ot443.4- 
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of that power. The poſition of his feet on 


tbe head and back of the bull, and the perpe- 


tual recurrence of that animal itſelf in the 
attitude of proſtration upon all theſe bas- re- 
liefs, plainly manifeſt, that the bull way not ; 
leſs than the horſe ſacred to the sud in Perſia, 

and from what ' ſource the Gomepua Jug of 
India, in all probability, originated. On either 


ſide of this figure, likewiſe, are ſeen the 
vyouths with their torches, who repreſent the 
morning and the evening ſtar, but with this 


difference, that, whereas both are in the former 
table ſtanding, in the latter table, the figure, 
with the uplifted flaming torch, is alone in a 


ſanding poſture, while the figure, with 


the torch juſt ready to be extinguiſhed, is 
beautifully repreſented ſitting in a melancholy 
attitude, as if overwhelmed with anguiſh for 
the loſs of his expiring light, and that the 
world was going to be wrapped in noCturnal 
clouds and incumbent darkneſs. In the ſecond | 
plate of the ſame book, there is an engra- 
ving of Taurus geftans Solem, that is, of the 
sun riſing on the back of the suLL, which, 
Hyde informs us, is a device very common on 
the coins of the Mob EMPERORS OF INDIA. 


The reader will perhaps be pleaſed to ſee his 


word at length; Sic nempe pinguntur ſigna: 
adeo ut in dito iconiſmo exhibeatur- sol in 
fo TAURI, Perſarum more deſignatus. Siceti- 
am innummis MAGN1MoGUL LMPERATORIS INv 


DIE, exhibitur corpus folate ſuper dorſo tau- 


* — — done . 
EAT v5 Mp 4 =o vip ͤ —— —y— 


ini 
ri, aut leonis, qui illud eodum modo geſtat. 


Nam ſol videtur portari et circumduci ſuper 
12 zodiacalia ſymbola, dum ſingula dode- 
catemoria percurrit. But, to return to the ſub- 


je& of theancient ſanguinary ſacrifices in India, 


of which, however unaccountable, this of the 
bull was one, though inthe preſent age forbidden. 
They conſtitute a feature of national character, 
ſo directly oppoſite to that of the modern Indi- 
ans, who, according to Mr Orme, the trueſt deli- 


neator of that character, ſbudder at the very gr 


of blood, who are totally ignorant of one great 
branch of medical ſcience, becauſe anatomical li- 

ſeckions are repugnant to their religion, and who, 
in the opinion of the ſame writer, are at this 
day the moſt puſillanimous and enervated inha- 
bitants of the globe ;* that on this review it is 
impoſſible to refrain from a high degree of 


aſtoniſhment; and, fince the ſubject is equally 


curious and profound, it is my intention not to 
paſs it lightly over, but to give it a diſeuſſion 
in ſome degree proportionate to its importance.” 
The object then of our enquiry 1s, of what na- 
ture and origin were the vindictive deities, 


whoſe implacable fury exacted, from the benig- 


nant Hindoo, rites from which his nature 
ſeems to have been fo abhorrent? Let us ex- 
plore the latent- ſources of- this WR and 
complicated ſuperſtition. nns 


From ae perils of time, en 5 


icolatrous nations of antiquity, a conſtant and 
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1 182, 1 
uniform belief prevailed of the agency of lte 
: lectual beings in the government of the world, 
They ſuppoſed the whole compaſs of creation 
to be animated with thoſe imaginary beings, 
aſſigning to ſome an elevated ſtation in the ce- 
leſtial orbs; to others a reſidence in the ele- 
ments of nature, while others again had more 
particularly in charge the management of this 
terreſtrial globe, and ſuperintended the con- 
cerns of mortals. But as they imagined there 
Were good ſpirits, Or eryabodauorts, whoſe office 
was of this protecting and benevolent kind, ſo 
they alſo believed in the exiſtence of beings of 
a. very contrary nature and diſpoſition, or 
xaxo9z:uove, Whole conſtant employment and 
whoſe infernal delight it was to derange the 
beautiful order and harmony of nature, and 
to ſpread deſolation through the works of God. 
1 fay the works of God; becauſe there hardly 
ever exiſted a nation, notwithſtanding the re- 
Preſentation of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 

of that claſs, who did not believe in one grand 
original preſiding Deity, but whom they ſup- 
poſed to be infinitely removed from the mate- 
rial univerſe which he had formed, and to go- 
vern that univerſe by celeſtial agents. The In- 
dians, in particular, are to this day of opinion 
that the ſupreme felicity of the Deity conſiſts in 
a ſtate of divine abſorption in the contempla- 
tion of his own wonderful perfections; but 
| My. «they imagine that his ſpirit intimately: 
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Fete, evety part of the cteation . Thel 
good and evil Gen, or, as they ate called 
in the language of Hindoſtan, the Des, or 
Drwralts, are tepreſented as eternally con- 
tending together; and the inceſfant conflicts, 
that eſtes between them, filled creation ien 
| Wares, and all its ſabordinate elaſſes Wen di- 
The ancient Petſiatts; accordin gito Dr. 
affirmed, that there wetetivoniighty 
predominant” principles in nature; the iſt 
they denominated Oxmvzy; or Ox EES, 


the ſuperior and benevolent being ; the ſeõjd 


they ſtyled ARRIMAN, or the inferiot᷑ and ma- 
lignant Being. MirnzA ſeems to habe been 
the middle and mædcratorial character, the ofs 
tenſible agent of the etetnal beneficenee andi 
in the oRACLES: oF n 13 called T 
SECOND: MixD.” Oro maſdes is repreſe "as 


as a being formed of a nature Land 77S; WOW, 


ante only from the SUPREME, during that peri- 
od, and for thoſe pur rpõſe which: his mind had 


reſolved oi. While the 200d ſpirits, appointed | 


by Oromafdes, under the direction r e 
to ſuperintend the affairs of the m 

were employed in acts of perpetual K 

neſs and guardian love to mank 
gents of nag pom. ende | - 
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fible means, to thwart their benign i intentions, 
and. plotted the moſt baneful ſchemes for their 


; moleſtation and ruin. Correſpondent to the 


vaſt powers which they poſſeſſed were the tre- 
mendous conflicts in which they engaged. All 
nature was convulſed by the violence and con- 
tinuance of thoſe conflicts, and the terrified 
human race reſigned themſelves to the im- 
pulſes of that ſuperſtitious dread and n 
with which they were overwhelmed. 

If the Perfian and the Hindoo legiſlator were 


not inreality the ſame perſon, which I ſtrongly 


ſuſpett they were, under two diſtinct appella- 
tions, it muſt be owned that the principles 


of their theology are wonderf ully ſimilar. 


BRrAHME,. THE GREAT. ONE, is the ſupreme 
eternal uncreated God of the Hindoos. Bran- 
MA; the firſt created Being, by whom he made 
and governs. the world, is the prince of the be- 
.neficent ſpirits. He is afliſted by VEESHNU, the 
great PRESERVER of men, who has nine ſeveral 
times appeared upon earth, and under a 


human form, for the moſt amiable and benefi- 


cent purpoſes. Veeſhnu is often-called Caxnen- 
NA, the Indian Apollo, and in character great- 
ly reſembles the MiTaza of Perſia; the prince 
of the benevolent Dewtah has a ſecond co- 


- adjutor in Marapzo, or the .DE5TROYING 


POWER or Gon; and theſe three celeſtialbeings, 
or, to ſpeak more correctly, this threefold divi- 


mm 
purſue, 


* 


lite? throughout th 


rebellious Dewtahs, headed by aa : 
the GREAT MAL1GNANT $P!RIT Who ſeduced 
them, and dart upon their flying bands che A0. 


NYASTRA,Þ. or fiery ſhafts of divine vengeance. 

The policy of legiflators, and the deſpotiſm 
of princes, have never obtained a ſurer hold of 
the mind of man, or ſecured his obedience more 
firmly, than when they have employed for that 
purpoſe the fetters of ſuperſtition. To minds, 
ſo deeply impreſſed with an idea of the agency 


af inviſible beings as were thoſe of the Per- 


ſians and the Indians, few legal terrors were 


wanted to enforce the moſt abje&t ſubmiion 


to the mandates of their governors. Hence 
the rigid adherence of the Peers, that exiled 
and perſecuted ſect, to their ancient rites, and 
hence that inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diſtinguiſhes the undeviating IxprAns. 


On this account i it was, that Darius Hyſtaſpes 


ſo ardently eff pouſed the cauſe and principles of 


Zoroaſter, that at his death he ordered him- 


{lf to be enrolled the Archimagus, or Chief 


of the Magi; ; and from” this cauſe, probably, | 


it has ariſen that the Rajahs of India have ever 


ſubmitted, without A murmur, to o the aſſumed 
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Mr. Hotwalt, Wal . in Deed rites 
| word. Mots ads; bat 1 have taken che liberty to an ac 


cording to Mr. Wilkins orthography in tha C 
RASOOR, that is, the great Aſoor, or evil ſpirit. 
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conſequence and arrogated eee the 


ke „The more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, the gods of his diſturbed imagina- 
tion. The lightning that blaſted the grore 
or ſhivered the cavern in which he performed 
his devotion, the furious tempeſt that battered 


_ 26 pieces his cany habitation, and, at the period 


of the Moxsooxs, ravaged the ſhores of the 
peninſula, appeared to him as if directed by 
the inviſible. hand of ſome enraged Dæmon. 
If ge fields, ſcorched by the beam of a direct 
Jun, and, ſterile from . defect in the annual 
andations, denied their accuſtomed produce 
of rice, his innocent and only food; if the 
{TANE, that abundant ſource of health and fe- 
;licity, which rolled through his garden a thou- 
ſand fertilizing ſtreams, and which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary to himſelf in the performance of a thou- 
Landpiousablutions, denied the neceſſary tribute 


of its water; FAMINE was, by his fears, magni- | 


fied i into a Dæmon of haggard look and gigantic 
form, and the affrighted. bigot reſorted to what 
he ſuppoſed, to be the ſureſt means of propi- 
_tiation, On theſe - emergencies, whether of 
national diſtreſs or of domeſtic calamity, he 
haſtened, like the Perſian, to that SACRED FIRE, 
which he, with equal zcal, preſerved from ex- 
-tinftion be eee LO L tromblings: ah 
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5 
| . his. heart glowed with gratitude for 
' favours received from the protecting Derrtak, 
he neglected not to deprecate the vengeanes of 
the malignant Dzmon by oblations ſuited t 
the ferocity of his character. Agonizing under 
the torments of ſuperſtitious terror, his blood 
ſtagnant with holy horror at the recollection of 
the paſt or the dread of the future, he thought 
no offering too coltly, no victim too precious, 
As the tern injunction of the Deity was ex- 
plained by the barbarous prieſt, the child of 
his affection or the wife of his boſom alter- 
nately.expired on altars reeking with human 
ſacrifice. Hence, in the SACONTALA,* the epi- 
thet of blood-thirſty is frequently applied to 
the evil Dæmon. If the offender happened to 
be of elevated rank or of diſtinguiſhed fortune, 
the penalty of life was ſometimes remitted, and 
the Brahmin pronounced that the divinity might 
be appcaſed by a leſs barbarous oblation. In 
that caſe, the half of his poſſeſſions was brought 
to the foot of the altar, and the treaſures, thus 
extorted, were devoted to ſwell the immenſe 
reyenues of the temple, and to gratify the 1 in- 
ſatiable avarice of the prieſt. It is affirmed, in 
the HzeTorapes, & that, without the Brah- 
mins ee is ſmitten; that i is, with 
'0,cnrie..;” ;-.:; 
3 Proportionate to tk hon 3 he wiſhed 
to-obtain or to the evil which he taboured 
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to wett v 
ed. No leſs than fixteen various kinds of fa- 


 erifice; all of gold and precious ſtones, each 


rifing- above the other in value, are enumerated 
m the Ayeen Akbery.* Some of the articles 


thus enumerated are exceedingly curious, and | 
among them are the amount of the facrifi- 


cer's own weight, againſt gold, ſilver, &c. gol- 
den horſes, golden cows,” trees and vines of 
gold, plonghs of gold, chariots drawn by 
horſes, and elephants all of gald.” The valne 
of theſe offerings varies from 10 to 6660 tolahs. 


The tolah, we are informed by Tavernier,+ | 


a merchant i in gold and jewels, is a weight 
| peculi arly appropriated, throughout the Mogul 
empire, to thoſe precious commodities, and, ac- 

cording to that author, a hundred tolahs 
amount to thirty- eight ounces, Theſe were 
probably, in time, ſubſtituted in the place of 


ſanguinary oblatians, and, from their vaſt 


amount, ſeem to carry evident proof that 


India wWas formerly much more abundant in 


wealth than in periods leſs recent. Indeed 


the hiſtorians of Mahmud Gaznavi ſtrongly 85 


countenance this idea, ſince they are quite 


extravagant in their account of the wealth | 
found by him in that country. One of them, 


quoted by Mr. Orme, f aſſerts that he found 
2 tree growing o out of the earth to ane r 


x 1099 $00: 07 7307 Feats 0fize, 
Fe n Akbery, vol. iii. 229. + Indian Travels, lib. i. 0. 2. 


10e. Stats, vol. i. r. 9. firſt, poor! e —O 8 
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rat the largeſs the facrificer 1 beſtow. | 


wr 


as, . 1815 4 TR 
. Which the ſubſtance was: pure. gold, 
and this the effect of nature: thus realizing 
Milton's fable * of ambroſial fruits and vege- 
table gold. Their offerings of a leſs. ſplendid 
and. oſtentatious kind are innumerable; con- 
liſting, for the moſt part, of rice, flower, fruats, 
ſweet · meats, cuſa graſs, cow's milk, and cla- 
rified butter. In the Sacontala, + Eendra is 
more than once denominated <« the: god —_ 
a hundred ſacrifices.” 
I have both heard or od ſo many; 8 
to confute and even to ridicule. the aſſertion 
here made, that the altars of India were once 
STAINED: WITH HUMAN 3 0on, that I could 
wiſh. to place the diſputed ſubject beyond the 
poſſibility of future controverſy. No fact can 
de more certainly demonſtrated, if we alla r 
the two beſt Sanſereet ſcholars of Europe, Sir 
W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, to be adequate au: 
thorities for determining the queſtion. The 
name of the black goddeſs, to whom theſe hu+ 
man ſacrifices; were offrred, was NarzDA,:00 
CauiLzs, who is exhibited, in the Indian tem- 
ples ſacred to her worſhip, with a collar, nat 
compoſed, like that of the benign deities, of u 
ſplendid aſſemblage of the richeſt gems, but 
of - 6oLDEN: SKULLS; deſcriptive! of the dreads 
ful rites in which ſhe took. ſo gloomy. a de 
light. To . * Sir W. Jones, hu- 
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man ſacrifices were anciently tly offe 
 Vzpas enjoined, but, in the preſent age, they 


t W 1} 


are abſolutely prohibited, as are alſo the ſa- 
erifices of | bulls and horſes.” This obſer- 
vation is accompanied with an engraving of 
Nareda, in the Afiatic Reſearches, * ſufficiently 
ſavage and pictureſque. Both the text of the 
Heetopades;+ and Mr. Wilkins's. explanatory 
notes, decidedly . corroborate this aſſertion; 
* That moſt beautiful if notmoſt ancient collec- 


tion of apologues in the world” records, under 
the veil of a fable, an inſtance of a father's fas 


crificing his ſon, to avert a dreadful calamity 
with which the kingdom of India was threats 
ened by the intended flight of fts guardian 


cure the 


who preſides over nature, ſhovl b. 
proſperity of the reigning king, and 


conſents to be ſacrificed for the preſervation of 


a great kingdom and its monarch; They ap- 
proach the altar, and, when they have Wor- 


Mipped the image, O goddeſs l'. exclaims 


the ſacrificer, let SoogHRAE A, our fovereign, 


be proſperous land let this victim be accepted 


* 1 * 1 ' ; 1 
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genius. The cruel goddeſs had informed him 
chat the offering up of that ſon, to the'Powes | 
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92 at . f * 
as. this 


| vation. of the empire. The father relates to 
his ſon the dreadful tidings, who chearfally 
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Sad 
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Loden to T Nom this offering was made, we 


are informed by Mr. Wilkins“, was Callee, (a 
name derived from Cala, Time) and it was to 
her that human ſacrifices were wont to be ofs 


ſered to avert any threatened: evil,” In ano- 
ther fable; a female obſerves ; ** My huſband, 
if he chooſes, cun Jets me to the gods, or give 
me to the Bramins,” which the tranſlator in- 


terprets; as referring to the Naramedha; 


or human ſacrifice, not uncommon in the earlier 
ages. This angry deity is now propitiated by 


a ſacrifice of kids and young buffaloes; fo that 


at this day the veſtige of blood remains.- 


It has been before remarked, that Mn 
Holwell ſtrenuouſly denies the exiſtence of thele 


bloody rites in India; whereas, in fact, his 
whole relation, in regard to this fable perſo- 
nage, tends in the ſtrongeſt manner to eſtas 
bliſh our belief of the general prevalence of 


_ theſe rites in very remote æras. He tells us, 
that an ancient Pagoda; dedicated to this ter- 
rible divinity, ſtands about three miles ſouth 


of Calcutta, cloſe to a ſmall brook, which the 
| Bramins' believe to have been the original 
courſe of the Ganges; that, from her name 
of Callee, the place itſelf is called Callee Ghat; 


that her /a/#- falls on the laſt day of the moon 
in Sep and that ſhe is e 4 


Vor: I. 5 F rhe 
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* Heetopades, p. 212, and note 192. 8 i p. 185. note 2496 
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the night of that day univerſally; but more 
particularly at Callee Ghat above mentioned; 
that different parts of this Gentoogoddeſs are 
adored in different places of Hindoſtan, her 
eyes at Callee Ghat, her head at Benares, her 
hand at Bindoobund, &c. that ſhe takes her 
name from her uſual habiliment, which is Se, 
and is frequently called the BLACK Goppess, 
Callee being the common name for int. On 
this /t alſo, he obſerves, worſhip and offer- 
ings are paid to the manes of deceaſed anceſtors. 
The origin, of this ſingular deity is perfectly in 
uniſon: with her life and hiſtory. Arrayed in 
compleat armour ſhe ſprang from the eye of 
the dreadful war-bred goddeſs Durga, the van- 
quiſher of dœmons and giants at the very in- 
ſtant that ſhe was ſinking under their united 
aſſault; when Callee, joining her extraordinary 
powers to thoſe of her parent, they renew the 
combat, and rout their foes with great and un- 
diſtinguiſhed ſlaughter. I cannot refrain from 

adding in this place, in corroborat ion of a for- 
mer remark that, according to Herodotus, the 
principal and favourite deity of the Scythians 
was a war divinity, to whom that hiſtorian gives 
the appellation of Mars. To this deity they 
erected, in every precinct, a vaſt quadrangular 
| 5 altar 


2 See Holwell, part 11. p. 237%f and the engraying of Callee, 
which cannot fail of exciting diſguſt and horror in the reader. 
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ä 
altar, ſo vaſt as to cover three ſtades of land 
conſiſting of an immenſe pile of wood collected 
into bundles; and upon the top of this altar, 
they placed a ruſty ſcimeter of iron, deeply 


crimſoned with the blood of the victims, as an 


emblem of their ſavage divinity, and of their 
no leſs ſavage rites “. Callee, we ſee, was born 
in battle, and from her birth inured to ſcenes 
of carnage and death; and it is deſerving. of 


notice that the youth, ſaid to have been ſacri- 


ficed by his father in the fable of the Heeto- 
pades, juſt cited, was of the Katteri, or war- 
tribe; and makes uſe of this remarkable expreſ- 
ſion, ** that it was a ſaying which particularly 
belonged to that tribe, that on ſome tigen ha 
ed occaſions, human ſacrifices were proper.” 
The aneients indeed ſeldom facrificed men, 


except at ſome grand and awful criſis, when a 


nation was convulſed by the violence of earth- 
quakes, or deſolated by the rage of peſtilence; 
in ſeaſons of gloomy deſpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of ſucceſs and triumph. The 
deeper the diſtreſs, or the brighter the triumph, 
the more diſtinguiſhed, by birth and accompliſh- 
ments, were obliged to be the objects ſelected 
for ſacrifice; Neither the tendereſt youth, nor the 


lovelieſt beauty was ſpared; the prieſt ſometimes N 
expired by the wound of the immolatingknife, and 


N Kings themſelves were ſacrificed for the welfare 
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bl their ſubjects. It muſt ſtill, however, be 
| owned: that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 
1 Scythia; and in Egypt, the more gloomy altars 
1 of Buſiris, (triſteſque Buſiridis are) and ſome 
others in the ancient world, were proverbially 
Infamous for the profuſion of human blood by 
which they were contaminated. The mode of 
devoting to death the miſerable victims was 
various. Some of them were ſtrangled, and 
ſo immediately put out of their torture: 
others had the ſkull ſhattered by the violent 
blow of a mallet from the muſcular arm of 
the prieſt: others were ſtretched on the back, 
and had the breaſt laid bare by the ſtroke of 
| a ſabre, while the unfeelingVaTes ſtood round; 
watching the tremulous motion of the con- 
vulſed limbs, and drawing cruel preſages from 
the ſtreaming of the vital fluid. The moſt dread- 
ful and diſguſting of all, was that adopted 
by the Scythians, and deſcribed perhaps with 
aggravation by Herodotus . They facrifice,” 
ſays that hiſtorian, every hundredth man of 
their priſoners to the deity. They firſt pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vic- 
tim; they then cut his throat, extended over- 
'-a chalice to receive the blood; they afterwards 
aſcend the pile of faggots, and waſh with the 
en the erected een the e of the 
— 
a Head lib, 4+ P. 27%. 
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god; lle this is perſorming by the oriefts 
above, thoſe below, after having deprived the 
wretched ſufferer of life, with the ſacrificial 
knife ſeparate the. right arm from the ſhoulder, 
which they hurl into the air, and leave the 
body to putrify upon the ground. It appears» 
however, as if the victim in India generally 
periſhed by fire; or decapitation,or perhaps I may N 
add, inbumution; for that they were no ſtrangers. 
to that practice, is evident from two figures 
exhibited in Mr. Nieubuhr's ſeventh plate, the 
heads of which are alone apparent, the bodies 
being interred quite up to the throat, and a Ra- 
jah appearing in the ſculptures above, as if fits ' 
ting in judgment upon the criminals, | 

The doctrine of the metempſychoſis, origi- 
nally intended to act as a check upon this bar- 
barous propenſity, in time became baſely per- 
verted, and operated as a powerful incentive . 
towards the continuance of theſe rites of hu- 
man ſacrifice; diſarming anguith of its ſting, 
and the grave of its horrors. The Indians 
ſeem, like the Scythians, to have thought 
that in the future ſtate the ſplendour of retinue, 
and the tender offices of domeſtic affection Were 
abſolutely neceffary to the happineſs of the 
deceaſed. The account which Texeira gives of 
fo many women and flaves burning themſelves 
Wich their lord, the Ns wen or Viceroy of - 
8 N 3 N 
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Madura, is confirmed in a great degree "4 
what Mr. Orme , in his Hiſtorical Fragments, 
reports, that with Seevajee s corpſe were burnt 
attendants, animals and wives. Marco Polo 
informs us that, in the iſland of Ce ylon, a num- 
ber of perſons of quality ſtiling themſelves, 
4 laichful, to the king in this world, and in 
the next,” were accuſtomed to deſtroy them- 
ſelves Tho he died, In Tonquin, according 
to Tavernier, ** many lords of the court are bu- 
Tied alive with the ſovereign;“ and Barboſa, 
who, with the two preceeding authors, is quot- 
ed by M. Renaudot in the Anciennes Relations? 
in proof of the fact, which I am labouring to 
eſtabliſh beyond diſpute, aſſerts that in the In- 
dies, particularly among the Naires, it was a 
cuſtom for the great men in the pay of the king, 
when he died, or fell in battle, to ſeek death by 
revenging his fall, or to lay violent hands upon 
themſelves in order 20 bear him company. At the 
death of the Scythian monarch, we read in He- 
rodotus , that the principal officers of his houſ- 
hold were. ſtrangled together with many fine 
horſes, and in his tomb were depoſited golden 
goblets, and other. neceſſary domeſtic utenſils 
for his ule in the other world. ip 
| e 


* See Ormes Hiſtorical 3 of the Mogul empire, P: 126, 
See Ancienney anton firſt part, in note 2z. 32. 90 f the 
Englith edition. 


X Herogori lib, EIT 70. 
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The laſt e cuſtom which I ſhall 
notice between the Scythian and Indian nations, 
was their great veneration for the memory of 
their anceſtors.. When upbraided by Darius for 
flying before his army, the former exclaims 
Purſue us to the ſepulchres of our anceſtors, 
and attempt to violate their hallowed remains, 
and you ſhall ſoon find with what deſperate va- 
lour the Scythians can fight.“ The Indians, we 

learn from Mr. Howell, have ſo profound a 
veneration for the aſhes: of their progenitors 
that on the faſt of Callee, worthip and offer- 
ings are paid to their mazes, and Mr. Wilkins, in 
a note upon the Heetopades, favours us with 
the additional information“, that the offerings 
ö conſiſted of conſecrated cakes, that the cere- 
mony itſelf is denominated STRADHA, and 
that a Hindoo's hopes of happineſs after death 
greatly depend upon his having children to 
perform this ceremony, by which he expects 
that his ſoul will be releaſed from the torments 
of NaR AE aA, or hell. In his fixth note upon 
the text of the Greta, his account of this ce- 
remony is ſtill more ample: for in that note 
he acquaints us that the Hindoos are enjoined. 
by the Vedas to offer theſe cakes to the ghoſts 
of their anceſtors as far back as the third ge- 
neration ; that this greater ceremony of the 
Stradha is performed on the day of the new 
I: & 2 3 — £8 

* Heetopades, p. 271. and note 372. Sn 
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moon in every month, but that they are com- 


manded by thoſe books, daily to propitiate them 


by an offering of water, which is called Tarpan; 
a word fignifying, to ſatisfy, to appeaſe, A 


ſpeech of the Indian emperor, Duſhmanta, in 


the Sacontala, remarkably exemplifies this ob- 
ſervation of Mr. Wilkins, That emperor, 


ſtruck with horror at the idea of dying child- 


Teſs, exclaims, « Ah mel the departed ſouls 


of my anceſtors, who claim a ſhare in the fu- 


neral cake, which I have no ſon to offer, are 
apprehenſive of loſing their due hunour, when 
Duſhmanta ſhall be no more on earth :—who 
then, alas! will perform in our family thoſe 


obſequies which the Vedas preſcribe?—My 
forefathers muſt drink, inftead of a pure liba- 


tion, this flood of tears, the only offering which | 


a man who dies childlefs can make them.“ 


Mr. Wilkins judiciouſly remarks that theſe 
ceremonies were not unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, in proof of which, if neceſſary, ma- 
ny inſtances might be brought from claffical 


: writers. 


The inveſtigation of this unpleaſing,” but 


curious, ſubject has too long detained us from 
the conſideration of the other parts of the ex- 
tenſive ſyſtem of the Hindoo mythology, with- 
out a compreher ſive inſight into which it is 


impoſſible to underſtand. the "Pages of their 


early 


i 33 
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early hiſtory, or arrive at any ſatisfactory knows 
ledge of the hieroglyphics under which that. 

| hiſtory is veiled. Never did a belief in aerial 

| beings, in the phantoms engendered by the 
warmth of a glowing and -nthuilattic imagina- 
tion ſo univerſally infect a people as that belief 
did in ancient times, and does, at this day, 
infect the people of Hindoſtan. In the Ay= 
een Akbery the world is ſaid to be divided in- 
to ten quarters; over each of which preſides a 
guardian ſpirit. Their names, and thoſe of the 
quarters over which they rule, as ſtated in that 
authentic book, are thus arranged: Indree, 
Aujin, Jum, Beny root, Wurrun, Bayoo, Kobeir, 
Jyſan, Birmha, Nag ; Eaſt, South-eaſt, South, 
South-weſt, Weſt, North-weſt, North, North- 
caſt, Above, Below. Of theſe Dewtah only 
two are deſerving particular notice: Birmah, or 
Bramah, the prince of the Dewtahs, who preſides 
over all above ; and Nag, or, as Sir W. Jones * 
denominates him, SESHANAGA, who preſides 
over all below. Of Bramah we have ſpoken 
above, and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak much 
more hereafter. But of this ſovereign of Pa- 
tala, or the infernal regions, who alſo is the 
king of ſerpents, for the Hindoo Hell is com- 


, . 


2] am aware that Indree, the God of the firmament. is alſo fre- 
quently called the prince of the Dewtah. But Brama is the ſu- 
Preme firſt created Tb. Conſult the Gentoo . wp 39+ 
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poſed of ſerpents, I am convinced my rea- 
ders will think- themſelves obliged to me for 


the following account taken from the Bhaga- 
vat, and inſerted from the author laſt quoted. 
Creeſhna is repreſented in that poem as deſ- 
cending with his favourite Arjun to the palace 
of this formidable divinity, and he is thus de- 
ſcribed, ** He had a gorgeous appearance, with 
a thouſand heads, and on each of them a crown 
ſet with reiplendent jewels, one of which was 
larger and brighter than the reſt; his eyes 


gleamed like flaming torches, but his neck, 


his tongues, and his body were black ; the ſkirts 
of his habiliments were yellow, and a ſparkling 
jewel hung in every one of his ears: his arms 
were- extended -and 'adorned with rich brace- 


lets; and his hands bore the holy ſhell, the 


radiated weapon, the mace for war, and the 
Lotos.“ 1 
Beſides theſe, the Indians have a guardian 
genius, prefiding over water, named VARUNA'; 
over fire, named Ac xl, the forger of the fiery 
ſhafts called from him, Agnyaſtra * ; and over 
the winds', named Pavan. All the fanciful 
characters of a mythology, not greatly diſſimi- 
lar from that of Greece and Rome, ſeem to have 


Prevailed among the Hindoos from the earlieſt 
periods. 


= Sec an engraving of Varuna wich her ink nia, | te p. 215+ 
of the firſt volume of the Aſiatic Reſearches. 5 —_ : 


» Aſiatic, Reſearch, Vol. I. P- 2438. e bid 5 g 
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periods, They = CarTICEyA!, the god 
of war, formidable with ſix heads, and bear- 
ing, in his numerous hands, ſpea: s, ſabres, and 
other hoſtile weapons; whole proweſs is not 
inferior to the Mars of Rome. They have 
LokkEg, the goddeſs of plenty and wife of 
Vee ſhnu the preſerver ; who, in Mr Holwell's 

deſcriptive prints, is repreſented crowned with 
ears of grain, and encircled by a plant, bearing 
fruit, forei ly reminding us of the Ceres of 
the ancients. They have SERASWATTI, the 
protectreſs of arts and ſciences, with her Pal- 
mira leaf, and her reed or pen for writing ; or- 
naments more peculiarly characteriſtic of her 
high ſtation than t oſe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks, They have a more 
beautiful Cupid in CaMaA, the god of love, with 
flowery (ſhafts and cany bow: although a regard 
to truth forbids me to add, that they have a 
more decent Venus in BaAvANEE, the conſort 
of Seeva, and goddeſs of generation ; in ho- 
nour of whom, on all the walls of the Pagodas 
of Hindoſtan, ſacred to that deity, ſuch pic- 
tures are delineated and ſuch images are engra- 
ven as though by no means inconfiſtent with 
their, are not at all compatible with our notions 
of delicacy and decorum. Theſe are indeed 
the fanciful ae e poets 80d painters ; but 


. n 1 wich an engraring. W is cated 
Fra by MrHolwell who tells a curious — about this "_ P-l47e 
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the characters of a mythology far leſs pleaſing 
were before their exhibition, deeply imprint- 
ed on the minds of the Hindoos. I hey were 
Prepared for the reception of whatever partook 
of the nature of fable and myſtery ; and if the 
ſportive imagination wandered: occaſionally in 
the regions of mirth and feſtivity, they were 
ſoon recalled, by impreſſions at once awful and 
durable, to the contemplation of more gloomy 
objects. They found matter of alarm and 
dread even in the attributes of the ſacred triple 
deity: who was appointed to be their defender 
againſt the malevolent Dewtah; and if, at one 
time, the amiable character and office of the 
preſerver Veeſhnu inſpired them with grateful 
affection and veneration, they were, at other 
times, filled with the utmoſt horror in con- 
templating the dreadful inſignia, and the deſo- 
lating furyof the deſtroyer Rudra, or Mahadeo. 

Although I am apprehenſive of incurring 
the cenfure of my readers for extending to too 
great a length theſe reflections upon what is 


called in India, the worſhip of Dewtahs, and, 


in other countries, that cf Dæmons; yet, be- 
fore I ſhall be able to give any clear or ſatisfac- 
tory idea. of the probable devotion anciently 

raiſed in the caverns of Salſette, and in the 
magnificent Pagoda of Elephanta, it is necet- 
fary that we ſhould ſtill wider extend our ſur- 
vey of this ſtupendous ſubject! What has al- 
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ready engaged our attention is but a portion of 

that gigantic fabric of ſuperſtition which caſt 

its mighty ſhadow over all the ancient world. 
The more ſplendid part of that devotion re- 
mains ſtill to be noticed. The former were 
_ earth-born deities, and we have loitered too 
long with the untutored Indian who only ſees. 
God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.“ 
As there were deities who were permitted to 
range the earth, ſo there were dcities of a-more 
exalted nature, who, as we before obſerved; 

had their ſtation in the celeſtial orbs. Thoſe 
glittering orbs now demand our attention, 
Let us aſcend the empyreum with ſome por= 
tion o "he zeal and fervour of the adorers of 
thoſe ſhining, but ſenſeleſs deities. 

| Two of the principal ſources of:all mytho- 
logy particularized by Sir W. Jones, are, a wild 
admiration of the heavenly bodies, particularly 
of the Sux, and an immoderate reſpect paid to 
the memory of powerful, wiſe, and virtuous 
anceſtors, eſpecially the founders of kingdoms, 
legiſlators, and warriors. If this remark on 
the origin of mythology be generally applica- 
ble to moſt nations, ſo it is in a peculiar man- 
ner forcible in the ſurvey which we afe now 
taking of that of the Hindoos. It is the Sox, that 
vaſt body: of fire, which, Milton ſays, Looks 
from bis ſole dominion like the god of this new 
World, it is that e planet, whieh beams 
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Tags: 2 
with ſuch tranſcendant and unceaſing ſplendoft 
in caſtern countries, whoſe ray. hath kindled the 
devotions of mankind from age to age, and hath 


been the great fountain of idolatry in India: 


Indeed the moſt ancient ſuperſtition of all na- 
tions has been the worſhip of the SUN, as the 
lord of heaven, and governor of the world, 
and in particular it prevailed in Phœnicia, Chal- 
dza, Egypt, and, from later information, we 


may add, Peru and Mexico. Repreſented in a 
variety of ways, and concealed under a mul- 


titude of fanciful names, through all the revo- 
lutions of time the great Luminary of heaven 


hath exacted from the generations of men the 
tribute of devotion. 


How particularly the ancient Perfians were 


addicted to this mode of worſhip, how pro- 


found and univerſalwas their veneration of IRE, 


and particularly of the soLAR FIRE, is evident 


in every page of Dr. Hyde, who has made that 
religion the ſubject of his accurate inveſtigation. 
The infatuated votaries of this religion were for- 
bidden to ſpit into the fire, or to throw water 
upon it, even if the metropolis were in flames: 
The Magi however, as has been before remarked, 
did not deny a 8UPREME PRESIDING PRINCE- 
PLE, the creator and governor of the univerſe, 
who was the proper object of man's adoration, but 
they conſidered the SUN as his image in the vi- 
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ble anivirſs, as a faint copy of the beighe offs 
ginal, worthy to be honoured with external 
worſhip and deyout proſtration. They ima» 
gined his throne to be ſeated in the Sun; and 


that it was the paradife of the bleſſed. 


From the Magi of Perſia the ido'atrous infec- 
tion might eaſily ſpread to the Brachmanes of 


India, between whom an occaſional intercourſe 


from the earlieſt ages may, without violating 
probability, be ſuppoſed to have exiſted. Under 


the character of the god Sux vA, of whom, and 
his car, drawn by ſeven green * horfes, and 


guided by his charioteer, ARUN, or the Dawn, | 
an engraving is given in the Afiatic Reſearches, 
the soL AR oRB is regarded with adoration by the 


Hindoos, and the ſe& more particularly devoted 
to the worſhip of that deity are called Sa ux A. 


Indeed it is not improbable that in very remote 
eras, the Indians held the Sun in almoſt as 


general veneration as their Perſian neighbours. 


We are informed by a writer who viſited India 


ſeventeen hundred years ago, that he there be- 
held a moſt ſuperb temple erected in honour 
of that planet, the walls of which were of red 


marble, reſembling fire, and interſperſed with 


ſtreaks of gold. On the pavement of this temas 


ple was an image of the radiant divinity, 


hardly inferior i in N to his own dazzling 


ſphere; 
0 Green, as the non: I 83 of eternal xouth. 


. Philoſtratus in vit. Apollon, lib. 2. p. 2. | 
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foheve' his rays being imitated in a boundlefd 


profuſion of rubies, pearls and diamonds, of in- 
eſtimable value, arranged in a moſt judicious 


manner, and darting forth a luſtre ſcarcely to- 
lerable to the organs of fight. As this account 


of Apollonius may be confidered as ſuſpicious, 


I ſhall here inſert a deſcription of the TEMPLE 


of the SUx from the Ayeen Akbery, which, al- 
though Mr. Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil to 
have been deceived in regard to its magnitude, 
ſince no traces of this vaſt fabric at preſent re- 
main, will yet be conſidered as a proof that 
ſuch a worſhip did 'actually flouriſh there at 
ſome remote period in its meridian glory, 

Near toJagernaut is the temple of the Sux, 
in the erecting of which was expended the 
whole revenue of Oriſſa for twelve years. 
No one can behold this immenſe edifice, with- 
out being ſtruck with amazement, The wall, 


which ſurrounds the whole, is. ans ed 
and fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubits thick. 


There are three entrances to it. At the eaſtern 
gate are two very fine figures of elephants, each 
with a man upon his trunk. On the weſt, are 
two ſurprizing figures of horſemen completely 
armed ; and over the northern gates are carved 


two tygers, who, having killed two elephants, 
-are ſitting upon them. In the front of the gate 


as. a Jar of black Raue. of an or form, 
'2 fly 


| „ 1 | | 
fifty cubits high. There are nine flights of 
ſteps; after aſcending which, you come into 
an extenſive encloſure, where you diſcover a 
large dome, conſtructed of ſtone, upon which 
ate carved the sow and the STARS, and, round 
them, is a border, on which is repreſented a 


variety of human figures, expreſſing the dif- 


ferent paſſions; ſome kneeling ; others pro- 

ſtrated with their faces upon the earth; toge- 
ther with minſtrels, and a number of ſtrange 

and wonderful animals, ſuch as never exiſted 
but in imagination. This is ſaid to be a work 
of ſeven hundred and thirty years antiquity: 

it was erected by a RA JA. The Ayeen Akbery® 
farther informs us, that ſome of the Hindoo 
Philoſophers, confider the fixed ſtars and pla- 6 
nets as BEINGS, and as borrowing their light 
from the ſun; others aſſert that they derive 
their light from the moon, and believe each 
to be under the influence of ſome celeſtial ſpi- 
rit; while others, again, affirm, that the ſtars 
are the ſouls of men departed this life, and 
raiſed to this high dignity in reward of their a 
virtues and auſterities. . "1 
"Af this day the Indian NI are Fond"! of. 
= back to the folar deity their fabul6us 


636 


Vor. e je Og himſelf 
. Auen Akbery, ver Ul. b. 1 11. e . p n. 
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| himſelf was f in poſſeſſion of a long Iſt of a 
dynaſty. of kings, who boaſted the diſtinguiſh- 
ed title of Sur vA- buns, and CnanDRA-buns, 

or children of the ſun and moon. The Aſia- 
tic Reſearches confirm and explain this intelli- 
_gence by informing us, that SuxvA“ is be- 
lieved to have frequently deſcended. from his 
car in a human ſhape, and to have begotten 
an earthly. progeny, equally renowned in the 
Indian ſtories with the Heliades of Greece; 
and that another great Indian family are cal- 
led the children of the moon, or CHANDRA, 
under which form EswaRA, or the God of 
nature, is often 'worthipped. We muſt not 
be ſurpriſed, the preſident of the Aſiatic So- 
. ciety obſerves, at finding, on a cloſe exami- 
. nation, that the characters of, all the Pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each o- 
ther, and, at laſt, into one or two; for, it 
ſeems a well-founded « opinion, that the Whole 

8 eroud of Gods and Goddeſſes, in ancient 
Rome, and modern Varanes, means only the 
powers of nature, and, pr incipally, the sux. 
He owns himſelf inclined to believe that not 
5 only Creeſhna or Veeſhnu, but even Brama 
and Seeva, When united, and expreſſed. by 
che myſtical word, OM. an expreſſion that 
EF 5 Berl frequently 

: *Afiat. Reſearch; Vl. I. p. Ne. 9 88 
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frequently oceuts in Sanſcreet ann, of 
the deity,” were deſigned by the firſt idolaters 
to repreſent the SOLAR, IRE. By the trilite= 
ral word A. U. M. which letters coaleſce and 
form OM, the triple divinity, Brama, Veeſh- 
nu, and Seeva, are meant to be expreſſed; or, 
in other words, the power of the Almighty. to 
create, to preſerve, and to deſtroy. It may 
be added that the term OM is. conſidered 
in ſo ſacred a light, that it never eſcapes. the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the ſubject of 
his meditation in holy and profound ſilence. 
Their mode of adoring the sux is ſaid, by Lu- 
cian, in his treatiſe de Saltatione, to have 
conſiſted in a circular dance, in imitation. of 
that orb's ſuppoſed motion round the earth, by 
which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and ſu port. Suk LA Koonp 1 18 mention- 
ed, under the Subah of Owd, in the Ayeen 
Akbery, as a place of religious worſhip, very 
celebrated; and much frequented ; and a felti- 
val, called the SURYA. Pooja, or the worſhip 
of the ſun, Ars Holwell+ acquaints us, is 


* 


"© Is e occurs in a möſt Kü prayer to Boon, 
tranſlated by Mr. Wilkins, in Afiat. Reſearch... Vol. I. p. 285, ; 


+- See Holwell-oa the genes ene e India Tracts 
par t U. p. 1 3. | „ 


+ 12 44 14 l * v ” 


of a Bramin is obliged to be expoſed | to the 
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Mill obſerved on the ſeventh day of the new 
moon, in January, when peculiar offerings of 


flowers are made to that luminary in the 


Ganges. The veſtiges of this ſuperſtition are, 


in fact, at this day, evident in all the ſacred 
fites and multiform ceremonies of the Bra- 
mins. At their firſt putting on the ZE MAR, 
or ſacred cord of three threads, the myſtic m. 
bol of their faith, they learn the gayteree, 
which are certain words in praiſe of the sun. 
At ſun-riſe they turn to the Eaſt, and, filling 
the palms of their hands with Water, and, 
at the fame time repeating a prayer, they 
throw it towards that luminary. They pre- 
ſerve, conſtantly burning, a kind of ſacred 
fre, Kindled by the friction of two pieces of 
palaſs wood, with which they perform the 
howm, or burnt ſacrifice. The new- horn babe 


folar beam, and, in the words of the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, & to conclude, and in ſome degree to ex- 
plain, the myſtic rite, THEY Wonsnir Gov 
AN THE SUN, AND IN FIRE. Es 1 EN 
The following paſſages, in proof of what 
has been advanced, concerning the veneration 
eee. the Aachens e the: 20 and 


v WEIL fire, 


.* * Ayeen tier Vol. I. p. 215, 220, 227, 0 in _ 
Wa circumſtances are 1 l 
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1 are. extracted from the three principal 
tranſlations, from the Sanſcreet, which have 
yet appeared i in the Engliſh language ; 3 I mean 
the GEETA, and the HzezTorADEs,. publiſh- 
ed by Mr. Wilkins, and the beautiful drama 
of SACONTALA, or, The fatal Ring, by Sir Wil- 
| liam Jones. Theſe three compoſitions are of 
the moſt venerable antiquity, and in them, 
doubtleſs, are diſplayed the manners, and the 
principles, prevailing at thoſe remote æras in 
which they were written. 

In the Gez rA, Arjun is informed by Creeſh- 
na, that * God is in the fre of the altar, and 
that the devout, with offerings, direct their 
worſhip unto God in the fire,” | P 
am the fre, I am the victim,” p. af The 
Divinity is frequently characterized in that 
book, as in other Sanſcreer compoſitions, by 
the word OM, that myſtic emblem of the Deĩ- 
ty in India, bearing, probably, the ſame ſig- 
nification as the Egyptian ON, which, Sir Wil- 
ham Jones obſerves,“ is generally ſuppoſed to 
mean the suv. | Beſides innumerable allufions, 
throughout the text, to the © ardent fire, the 
glorious fun, the immeaſurable light,” in the 
epiſode annexed, the refulgent chaKRA, or 
warlike weapon of Narayan, beautiful, yet 

| BY __ ternble, 


*Akatic Reſe. rchos Vol. I. p. — 
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tertible to behold, * is ſaid to have glowed 
like the facrificial flame,” and to have btirnt 
like the oil-fed fire.” Pages 150 and 151. 
In the HeeTorapss it is ſaid, that Fre 
is the ſuperior of the Bramins, as the Bramin 
is the ſuperior of the tribes,” p. 35. In the 
note, on this paſſage, Mr. Wilkins remarks, 
that this element, in ancient times, ſeems to 
have been univerſally deified; that the Hin- 
doos are enjoined, by the Vedas, to light up 
a fire, produced in the manner I before ſta- 
ted from the Ayeen Akbery, and to cheriſh it 
as long as they live. With this fire, he adds, 
all their ſacrifices are burnt, their nuptial al- 
tar flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is 
kindled: The sun ſhould be N on 
the back, the e OF FIRE on the belly,” . 
101. | 
In the SACONTALA ſtill more numerous in- 
ſtances occur, in which the orb of the ſun, 
and the hallowed fire, are ſpoken of, and addreſſ- 
ed, in terms of adoration: Water was the 
firſt work of the Creator, and fre receives the 
oblations ordained by law; the ſacrifice is 
performed with ſolemnity; may Isa, the God 
of nature,” (a perſonification of the ſun, the 
Isis of the Egyptians,) © bleſs and ſuſtain you!” 
The 1 1 will "Hy of two-fold 
es So utility 2 
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utility. towards explaining and luftrating 
what has before been remarked: © O king,” 
exclaim the pupils of the venerable Canna, | 
amidſt the central glooms of their holy grove, 
e while we are beginning our evening- ſacrifice, | 
the figures of blood-thirſty demons, embrown- 
ed by clouds, collected at the departure of the 
day, glide over the ſacred. hearth, and ſpread 
conſternation around,” P. 38. My ſweet 

child, there has been a happy omen: the 

young Bramin who officiated in our morning ſa- 

. crifice, though his ſight was impeded by clouds 
of ſmoke, dropped the clarified butter into 
the very center of the adorable flame.” © When 
he entered the place where the holy fire was 
blazing, he heard a voice from heaven pro- 
nouncing divine meaſures,” As the wood. 
Sami, becomes pregnant with myſterious fre, 
P- 43. My beſt beloved, come and walk with Lf 
me round the ſacri ificial fire; may theſe fires 
Preſerve thee! fires, which ſpring to their ap- 
Pointed tations on the holy hearth, and con- 
ſame the conſecrated wood, while the freſh 
blades of myſterious Cuſa-graſs lie ſcattered 
around them! ſacramental fires, which deſtroy = 
fin with the riſing fumes of clarified butter!” P. 
47. Could Arun” (the charioteer of the-ſfun, 
that 1 is, the dawn) * diſpel the ſhades of night., 

: P e if 4 


4 J 7 
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if the 1 DEITY WITH A THOUSAND BEAMS had 
not placed him before the car of day?” P. 8. 
In ſelecting theſe paſſages from the drama of 
Sacontala, I have reluctantly paſſed over 
pages glowing with all the ſplendour of Ori- 
eental imagery, crowded with ſuch novel and 
f 8 beautiful deſcriptions, and breathing ſuch ele- 
| vated ſentiments of friendſhip, as well as ſuch 
impaſſioned ſtrains of tender affection, that I 
| cannot too ſtrongly recommend to the reader 
1 an attentive peruſal of the whole piece, and 
he will not fail heartily to join with me, in 
hoping that the tranſlator may recede from 
his declared reſolution to engage no farther in 
ll  taſksof a ſimilar nature. 
.= The Moo, the next conſpicuous luminary 
of heaven, is by no means without bis tribe 
of adorers in Hindoſtan, His, I ſay ; for, con- 
trary to all other ſyſtems of mythology, the 
Moon ſhines forth to the Hindpos a male di- 
vinity. This is ſurely an argument that proves 
5 how little they have condeſcended to borrow 
: from other nations; for, f in this male deity, we. 
i are unable to trace even the Ifis of Egypt, 
whom Herodotus 1 e to have been con- 
9 ſtantly 


* Herodoti lib, Hi. p. 118. A Edit. 1692. This 
. whole ſecond book of Herodotus, and part of the third, treats 
1 of the Egyptians, their hiſtory, religion, and manner, and 
3 thereſore I have minutely attended to it. 


t 4% J 

ſtantly repreſented and worſhipped, at Buftis 
under the form of a woman with the horns of 
a cow, (as 10 was in'Greece ;) upon which 
account, and becauſe that animal was ſacred 
to Iſis, the cow was held in the higheſt vene- 
ration throughout Egypt. The Indian name of 

the Moo is CAN DRA, and Mr. Wilkins, our 
unerring guide, informs us,“ that he is drawn 
by the fancy of the Hindoo poets as a deity, ſit- 
ting in a ſplendid chariot drawn by two ante- 
lopes, and holding in his right hand a rabbit, 
We learn from the Heetopades, that, to him, 
fountains werededicated. Of thoſe ſacred foun 
tains there are many in Hindoſtan: and; in 
particular, the Ayeen Akbery reports, that, in 
the village of Kehrow, in Caſhmere; there are 
no lefs than 360; a number worthy of notice, 
becauſe the exact number of the days of the 
ancient year, before it was reformed by more 
correct obſervation. To pierce the hitherto- 
unexplored depths of the Hindoo ſyſtem of aſ- 
tronomy, connected as that ſyſtem is witli their 
religion, is alike beyond the ſcope of my ability 
and the means of information in my poſſeſſion. 
If encouraged by the public to proceed i in theſe 
inveſtigations into the ancient hiſtory and ſci- 
ences of oy 1 l 1 ſhall i ina e b 
ter 


3 „ p· 177.1 _ note 235. 
1 Ayeen Akbery, Vol. II. p. 159. 
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med! this diſſertation, which I + mal extend 


through every volume, attempt the arduous 
taſk of preſenting. my readers with the ſub- 


ſtance of what zs already known on that head; 
and ſhall principally regulate my reſearches 
by the chapter on aftronomy in the Ayeen 
Akberry, which is a profeſſed extract from the 


famous Surya Sudhant of India, a book com- 
poſed, Abul Fazil informs us, ſome hun- 


dred thouſand years ago; by M. Bailly's Ce- 


Jebrated © Traite de lAſtronomie Indienne et 
Onentale;” by Mr. Playfair's accurate and 


ingenious Diſſertation, lately publiſhed in the 


ſecond volume of the Tranſactions of the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh; and by the vaſt 
treaſure of information to be collected from 


Mr. Coſtard's profound Treatiſe upon the 


Aſtronomy of the Chaldæans, Arabians, and 


other eaſtern nations. For the preſent it will be 


ſufficient for us to take a general retroſpect of 
the gradual advances made hy the human mind, 
from contemplating and admiring the celeſtial 
orbs, to deifying and adoring them. This will 
in ãts conſequences lead us to a more particular 
conſideration of that other principal ſource of 
all mythology mentioned before, viz. an im- 


moderate reſpect paid to the memory of power- 
ful, wile, ang een anceſtarg, 1 the 
„ 5 ood 
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5 Founders" of ee legiſlators, and” war- 
riors. 5 

Deer to paſtoral life, and beatteted over 
the extenſive plains of Afia, the ancient fa- 
thers of the human race could not avoid be- 
ing deeply ſtruck with the number, the beauty, 
and the ſplendour, of the heavenly bodies. 5 
Amidſt the ſilence of ſurrounding night, in 
thoſe delightful regions where the mildneſs of 
the climate allows the inhabitants to fleep in 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla- 
tion beheld and marked the flow progreflive 
motion of thoſe bodies through the clear blue 
ſKy above them. They obſerved their various 
mutations, they noted their diſtinguiſhing phæ- 
nomena, the riſing of ſome, and the ſetting of 
others; and, from that aſcenſion and decline, 
they learned to regulate their conduct as to the 
times and the ſeaſons proper for the ſowing of 
grain and the tillage of the ground. In pro- 
ceſs of time they formed catalogues of the 
ſtars, they arranged them under various claſſes, 
and regiſtered them in regular ſeries. They 


portioned out the viſible firmament itſelf into 


forty-eight different conſtellations, and, in 
eonformity to the hieroglyphic taſte of the 
times, diſtinguiſhed thoſe conſtellations by the 
figures 0 various animals, and other imagi- 
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nary imilitudes. From, long and accurate ob. 
ſervation of the conſequences attending the 
particular ſituation of fome of them in the 
heavens, they ſuppoſed theſe revolving orbs to 
have an influence upon the earth and upon 
the ſeaſons; and the Greek and Roman poets, 
probably imitating the ancient writers of 
Egypt and Syria, crowd their pages with al- 


1 luſions to thoſe ſuppoſed influences. . 


Non hæc Pleiades faciunt, nec aquoſus Orion.“ 
Nec ſævus Arcturi cadentis _ | 
Impetus, aut orientis Hædi. 8 


Apaſſage, which occurs in the ancient and ve- 
nerable book of Job, ſeems pointedly to allude 
to the reigning ſuperſtition of the day. Cant 
thou reſtrain the ſweet influences of Pleiades; or 
bboſen the bands of Orion? It was natural for 
; thoſe, who maintained the doctrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex- 
tend ſtill farther their romantic conjectures, 

and to aſſert a ſimilar predominant influence 
of the celeſtial orbs in all terreſtrial concerns, 
but eſpecially in the important and intereſting , 
S events which befal great nations; in the pro- 
i perity and deſolation of kingdoms; in the ele- 
1 vation to empire of triumphant virtue; and in 
: the downfal of defeated tyranny, The pla- 
netary train, that conftifate our own e 
| ; 17 . 
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as performing their revolutions nearer the 
earth, were thought to have a more particular 
aſcendeney over the fate of its inhabitants; and 
the period of their tranſit over the ſun's diſe, 
and that of their occaſionally coming into 
conjunction with any other conſtellation, was 
| regarded as a period pregnant with the moſt 
awful events, and REAR . the moſt afto- 
niſhing viciſſitudes. al 
Impreſſed, therefore, with Bike Aves wonder 
ah terror at beholding theſe 1 ined effects 
of their influence upon this glo 25 from vi- 
gilantliy obſerving, mankind proceeded: by de- 
- prees to reſpect and venerate them, and Htenſe 
ardour of contemplation in time mounted to 
all che fervor of devotion: Some of the an- 
cients "ſuppoſed the sTaxs to be inhabited by 
beings, who not only guided their motions, | 
but directed their benign or pernicious in- 
fluences, and, conſequently, to thoſe preſiding 
beings they addreſſed their adoration. Others 
imagined the STARS to be themſelves animated | 
intelligences, or ZOPHESEMIN;® and paid to the 
ſphere the worſhip que to its Maker. But al- 
moſt every nation of the ancient world united 
in conſidering: them as the reſidence of depart- | 
ed ſpirits, and the glorious receptacles of bea- 
"tified virtue. . Agcording. to the preceding ex- 


- tracts 
o See Einer Camberland's EA, p. 2. 
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tracts from the Aysen Akbery, the Hindoo 
philoſophers were deeply infected with each of 
theſe errors; and the accounts given by Sir 
Robert Barker® in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions of the remains of aſtronomical and ma- 
thematical inſtruments, . ſtupendouſiy large, 
immovable from the ſpot, and conſtructed of 
one, ſome of them upwards of. twenty feet 
in height, which he ſaw in the ancient ob- 
ſervatory of Benares, as well as the diſcovery 
which Mr. Call- reports, in the ſame book, he 
himſelf made of the, ſigns of the zodiac on the 
cielings « of many of the more ancient cboulte- 
ries, of the Peninſula, ſtrongly. incfines us to 
think that the ſcience of aſtronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmoſt height of 
perfecti m, attainable, in thoſe periods and by 
thoſe. inſtruments; and at the ſame time it was 
undoubtedly attended: with. all thoſe: degrading 
ſuperſtitions, ſuch. as divination, incantation, 
and judicial aſtrology, which were its inſe- 
parable concomitants in that early gra. It is 
a moſt ſingular circumſtance, that the days of 
the week, in India, are arranged as in Egypt 
and Greece, according to the number of the 
planets, and are diſtinguiſhed by ſimilar appel- 
lations, and, for my Own. part, I n not a 


4 - doubt. 
85 Phil. Tranſact. vel. „eil. p. eo. N 
+ Phil. Tranſact. Vol. Ixii. p. 353. 
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doubt but that the various ſpheres, or 30 
buns, of purification, through which the doc- 
trine of the Metempſychoſis, as explained by 
Mr. Halhed “, has doomed the ſoul to paſs in 
its progreſs to conſummate happineſs and per- 
fection, have a direct alluſion to the: plauati. 
But I am launching into a vaſt ocean, in wWhieh 
it was not at preſent ee ee me 
my mann!!! | 

To thoſe blight and tant dis 
of the ſky, as I have obſerved; the ſervile adu- 
lation of the ancient nations of the earth exalt- 
ed the departed fpirits of illuſtrious kings. and 
legiſlators; while the partial fondneſs and blind 
zeal of individuals wafted to the ſame happy i 
regions the ſbuls of their deceaſed progenitors 
who were venerable for religion and virtue. 
A variety! of paſſages in the ancient pots 
may be adduced in proof of this aſſertion, but 
particularly one in Virgil, who, in a ſtrain of 
unmanly flattery to Augultus; while yet / living, 
aſks him among which of the conſtellations he 
will chooſe to take up his future reſidence. 
| Anne novum ſidus tardis te menſibus addas 5 

Wa Goo BATS inter Cuzz.asquz.ſequentes, ; 
SY UA ny 0 vs . | | Panditur? 

* See. page 46 of his Plc to he: antes, Code, Auarto | 
edition, i page 41 of the fame Preface, where the Sahſcreet 
names of the days of the week are enumerated in their proper 
order, as they alſe are in the Ayeen Akbezy, p. 1 | 
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| Theſe l ry are e by that! ingenious 
| aſttbnomer; Mr. Coſtard, but for another 
 purpole, the (elucidation of an aſtronomical 
remark; and it would appear from that re- 


mark, that the accuracy of the poet's deſcrip- 
tion does him greater honour than the fulſome 
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N | *Pandbur? ok tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
eke et cœli n plus parte reliquit. 
5 Georg. i i. 33. 


compliment contained in them did A uguſtus. 


The contagion of fdereal worſhip, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtars being regarded as Animated 
| Intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
ſpread rapidly and univerſally among all the 
nations of the eaſtern world, except among 


that favoured people to whom the Almighty 


thought propeꝶ to reveal the glorious doctrines 
of the true religion. For, thus, in the moſt 
ancient and moſt ſublime drama which the 
human intellect ever produced, the devout 
Jon makes proteſtation of his innocenee as to 


the crime of this prevailing idolatry + If T be- 
beld the su when it ſbined, or the: MOON walk- 


ing in brightneſs ; and ny beart bath been ſecreti 
enticed, or my mouth bath kiſſed my band: this, 
alſo, were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Fudge ; 5 


for f ks fem babe _ ied the God nes fs above ! 
i, The 


of » See cot, Atrovomy, p- 19. + e c. . v. 46. 
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The plants, in time, became 1 by 


the names of the moſt renowned perſonages in 


fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, A- 
pollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; but theſe 
orbs, from their riſing and ſetting, being fre- 
quently concealed from the view of the enthuſi- 
aſtic adorer, invention ſupplied their place by 
forming repreſentative images of thoſe fancied 


deities, to whom, after folemnly. conſecrating 


them, they paid their devotionwith as much fer- 


vour as to the real planet. In this practice, 


as Dr. Prideaux * has judiciouſly obſerved, we 
trace the firſt origin of the Sabian Superſtition, 
or worſhip of idols, in which abomination 
the antient pagan world were ſo deeply im- 


merſed; and, from this period, Saturn, Jupiter, 4 


and the other ſidereal divinities, continued to 
be holden in the moſt ſacred veneration through 
all the periods of the Aſſyrian, Greck, and 
Roman, empires. Before theſe figures, which 
they invoked by the ſeveral names their blind 
bigotry had afligned them, in deep caverns 
and woody receſſes, the firſt temples of the 


Vor „ 8 r "es 


* See Priledns's Connections, «YT i. p. 155 = likewiſe, 
thoſe of Dr. Shuckford, vol. U. p. 388, who, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere attacks of Warburton, on this ſubject of the origin of 
the various ſpecies of Pagan idolatry, has diſplayed erudition lit. 
tle inferior to that Lo the 3 Fritic. 
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Volld, they performed their myſterious rites; 


they Kindled the Ricred fire, of which their 


glowing ſpheres ſeemed to be formed; and 


they offered oblations to them of the nobleſt 
beaſts of the field and the choiceſt produc- 
tions of the earth. In the wild deſirium of 


heir zeal, and under the impulſes of a facred 


fury, they ſhouted aloud the lofty pæans of 


praiſe and triumph; they mingled in the 
circular dance, which was intended to imi- 


tate that of the planets; and they tried the 


Moſt potent ſpells, and uttered the moſt tre- 


mendous incantations, in fall confidence of 
drawing down, into thoſe ſymbolic ede the 
fame powerful ſpirits which were ſuppoſed to 
roll them through the æther, and the fame 


bland or baleful influences which they were 


believed to diſpenſe from on high. 
That a conſiderable portion of the hiero- 


; zlyphic ſculptures and paintings, in thetemples 


of Hindoſtan, have an aſtronomical allufion, 
has never been doubted by thoſe who have 
accurately furveyed and attentively confidered 
them; though their latent meaning and intri- 
cate hiſtory have never been completely deve- 
loped. The blaze of glory ſtreaming from 
the radiated crowns on the heads of all the 
AVATARS, Whoſe figures fre efigraved in the 

2 fo. Ba Aſiatic 
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Altatic Reſodrchies, ſpeak their deſcent from , 


the regions of light and glory; the emblema- 
' tical ornaments of ſerpents that deck the ve- 
nerated ſtatues of the 60p-RAJans, who frown 
on the walls of the various cavern pagodas; the 
figures of ſacred and ſidereal animals, ſeulp- 
tured near them; the ſacerdotal vaſes for obla · 
tion; the conſecrated, bells which the hands of 


ſome ſtatues bear, and the ſacred zenar and 
ſtaff of Bramins which diſtinguiſh others ; - 
all theſe circumſtances united evince their im 


_ mediate connection with the profoundeſt myſ- 
teries of ſcience and with the moſt awful 
rites of religion. 

If we caſt our eye over the long eatalogus of 


Egyptian divinities ; if we attentively peruſe 


the varied page of their hiſtory, and examine 
the diſcriminating features of their ſeveral cha- 
racters; we ſhall find them, for the moſt part, 
to be nothing more than mzRoEs DEIFIED. 
Thus, Vulcan, Bacchus, Thoth, Hercules, 


having, by their ſkill in arts, or their proweſs 


in arms, greatly benefited the early inhabi- 
tants of the world; as, for inſtance, Vulcan, by 
the invention of the forge, and by inſtructing 
mankind in the uſe of fire; Seſoſtris, or Bac- 
chus, by teaching them the right method of 
agriculture and of planting the vine; . 
TEM of 
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or Hermes, by the invention of letters and the 
patronage of ſcience; Hercules, by the unpa- 
rallelled labour of dr aining the lakes of Egypt, 
and by overthrowing in battle Buſiris and its 
other tyrannic princes, thoſe giants in power 
and monſters in vice; by ſuch illuſtrious ex- 
ploits theſe auguſt perſonages ſucceſſively roſe 
to immortal honours. The ſame remark, pro- 
bably, holds good in regard to India, or even 
applies with ſtill greater force. If we could 


diveſt the hiſtory of its moſt ancient ſovereigns 
of the fabulous ornaments, with which adula- 


tory poetry and reigning ſuperſtition have de- 
corated them, they would appear to be only 
a race of dignified mortals, diſtinguiſhed. by 
their wiſdom as legiſlators, their erudition as 
philoſophers, or their fortitude in battle. Thus 
Rama, one of the great incarnate. deities, 


whom the Indians believe to have been an ap- 


pearance on earth of the preſerving Power, and 
whom Sir William Jones takes to be the Indian 
Bacchus, when ſtript of his divine honours, | 
will appear to be only the SOVEREIGN OF 
 AvyopHYa, a conqueror of the higheſt renown, 
and the deliverer of nations from tyrants. 
Thus Brahma himſelf, if we, may be allowed 
for a moment to loſe ſight of the etymology 


of his Names. and t *he allegoric yell that 


. 


| ſhadows his 8850 might only have been the 
GobLIKE MORTAL, profoundly ſkilled in theo- 
logy and legiſlation, who firſt poliſhed a bar- 25 
barous people, regulated their conduct by an 


admirable code of ſalutary laws, and gave 


energy and ſtability to an unſettled govern- | 
ment. Mr. Scrafton 1s. of opinion that Brahma 
was King, as well as Legiſlator, over all the 


vaſt continent of India, * and that he intended 
by the ſolemn obligations of religion to fix the 
attachment of his ſubjects to their own coun- 
try as well as to bind them to the obſervance 


of his laws. The learned perſonage, to whoſe 


deep reſearches into the Indian mythology 1 


have ſo often had occaſion to refer, ſeems to 


countenance a ſimilar opinion, when he offers 
a conjecture that the former deity was in rea- 
ality Rama, the ſon of Cu/h,+ who might have 
eſtabliſhed the firſt regular government in this 
part of Aſia. The Ayeen Akbery, too, appears 

to decide the matter, where that book affirms 


| that RAMCHUND was Rajah of Owd, I in the | 5 
Tretab Yug, and that he united in himſelf the | 


two-fold office of Pg and e 


- 8 PE 


* See Mr. Scrafton' s RefleQions on the Government of Hip- 


Loſtan, p. 5+ 
+ Aſiat. Reſearch. vol. 1. p. 258. 
4 een od vol. ii. p. 995 | 
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The writers, who flouriſhed in Gre and 
Rome, had, as I before remarked, but'a very 
_ imperfect idea of the true principles of the re- 
ligion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Bac- 
chus, Pan, and Pluto, are ſaid, by thoſe wri- 

ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
ſhipped in India. Strabo® expreſsly ſays, that 
they worſhipped Jupiter Pluvialis, the river 
Ganges, and Eyxwgiove dxipores, Indigetes genics. 
Such were 'the Grecian appellations for the 
ſeveral deities, '. or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hindoſtan. With far 
more truth was the celebrated G ances affirm- 
ed, by the ſame writer, to be an object of ſu- 
perſtitious veneration, when, charged with the 
bleſſings of providence, he deſcended in ma- 
jeſty from the mountains, and, with his over- 
flowings, fertilized the thirſty foil! In fact, the 

legiſlator, whoſe ſublime precepts improved ; 
the hero, whoſe reſiſtleſs fword defended ; the 
patriot, whoſe inventive fancy adorned, with 

_ uſeful arts, the country that gave them birth] 
received the fervent prayers of the fol 
Hindoo, was firſt remembered with admira- 
tion, and then idolized. Without referring to 
the Ægyptian Apis, we may aſſert, that the very 
4 animal whole milk nourHthed 'him, ane whoſe 
1 | Labour 

8 os Groprh, b. xv. 10 682. 705 
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labours turned the f ruitfal ſod, received his 
tributary homage, = was ranked in order 
next to. 2 divinity. This is the general. key 
that unlocks the portals of the grand temple 
of Indian ſuperſtition, and perhaps, taken 1 in 
à more general point of view, of all the ſuper- 
ſtitions of every region, and of every denomj- 
nation upon earth. To the philoſophic eye, 
a that contemplates without prejudice their end- 

leſs variety, this is the univerſal clue to their 


full devclopement, and thus only can the 


mighty maze be intimately and ſucceſsfully 
explored. But it is now neceſſary that we 
ſhould once more, and for the! laſt time, direct 
our attention towards Pr RSIA.. 

This profound reverence, equally en tertained 


by the Magi of Per Ga and the Brachmans of 
India, for the sol ax 083 and for FIRE, forms | 
another ſtriking feature of reſem blance between 


the religion of Zoroaſter and that of Brahma. 
If any perſon, deeply. Killed in the principles 


of both ſyſtems of theology, were minutely to 
examine and compare them together, J am 


conyinced that, except in the dreadful inſtance 
of that. jnceſtuous commerce allowed his diſ- 
ciples by the Perſian legillator, and ſome pe- 


culiar local ſuperſtitions 1 by, the In- 1 


| dh HP 44 f 


dians, No very material difference v would be 
„ Q4 found 
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| 1 W them as to the great and pro- 
minent features of each. But Zoroaſter, ac- 
cordin g to Ulug- Beg, quoted by Pr. Hyde, was 
the greateſt mathematician and aſtronomer 
that the eaſt in thoſe remote periods ever faw, 
He had ſo far penetrated, into the great arcana 


of nature, and had raiſed the Magian name 
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to ſuch a height, that, in the darker ages which 
ſucceeded, they were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſuper- 
natural knowledge and powers; and hence the 
odious term of magic has been ever ſince be- 
ſtowed upon arts that ſeemed to ſurpaſs human 
power to attain, and that of magicians upon 
thoſe who practiſed them. In the union of 
aſtronomy and theology, which were ſiſter⸗ 
ſciences in thoſe days, we ſhall perhaps find 
an explanation of thoſe myſterious rites of 
cavern-worſhip, the origin and nature of which 
have ſo long perplexed | the ingenious in their 
enquiries concerning the ſpecies of devotion 
| ſuppoſed to have been anciently practiſed in the 
caverns of SALSETTE and ELEPHANTA. 
Whatever might have been the oldeſt ſpe- 
cies of devotion originally celebrated either in 
Perſia or India, and moſt likely, from human 
nature being every where open to. the ſame 
impreſſions, it was this worſhip of the Sun, 
it is probable that i Ba and it is certain 
= that 


— 


2 


F wy. 


that Zofoaſter, only improved upon the po- = 
pular ſuperſtition; rejecting the more groſs, 
and retaining the more refined parts of tho 
ancient rites and ceremonies already inſtituted 
in each country. Of Zoroaſter there are two i 
opinions: the firſt is, that he was king of 
Bactria, and, according to Juſtin, lived ſo 
carly as the days of Ninus, by whom he was 
ſlain in battle; the ſecond and more generally 
received opinion is that maintained by Pr. 
Hyde, who aſſerts that he flouriſhed in the 


reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, about 520 years 


before Chriſt, that he was of no very exalted 
origin, and that he reſided in Babylon during 


the Jewiſh eaptivity, where he obtained that 
intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of 
the Hebrews which appear ſo conſpicuouſly in 
many parts of his ZEN D. The learned Drs. 
Hyde · x and Prideaux, I in my humble opinion 


too far violate probability when they repreſent 


Zoroaſter to have been himſelf a native of 
Paleſtine, of Jewiſh parentage, and to have 
lived a menial ſervant in the families of either 
Ezra or Daniel. The profound and various 


learnin _ which 158 c c * A e 


* Juſtin, lib, 83 oe 
+ Hyde's Hiſt: Relig. Vet. Perf. cap» XXiv. p. 814 
1 Frideaur s Connections, . i. 3 213. 
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| far leſs inglorious, and an 1 mare 


poliſhed, than a mere ſlave could poſtibly have 
enjoyed ; and, if he had been a Jew; he would 
pot have neglected to enforce upon his diſci- 
ples the neceſity of that peculiar rite which 


_ forms the characteriſtic diſtynRion of the pro- 


geny of Abraham. He found the people of 
Pexſia immerſed in the depth of that graſs ido- 
latry, the fige-worſhip, eſtabliſhed hy the 
ſhip God in the fire, the Deity himſelf had 
Jong been forgotten in the fymbol of his wor- 
ſip. He purged their minds of the impure and 


ſenſual depravity, He revived among them the 
Principles of that genuine religion, which time, 


and objects more palpable, had effaced from 
their minds. He called himfelf the reſtorer of 
the primitive devotion of Abraham, that great 


and enlightened patriarch, ſo highly venerated 


throughout all the eaſt; and, as he had read 


that the Almighty ſpoke to Moſes out of the 
Surning buſh, and to the whole aſſembled ſons 

of Iſrael out of the fre, that glowed on mount 
Sinai; that he had manifeſted his divine pre- 


fence to them, on their march from Egypt, 


under the appearance of a column of flame; 


that he reſided in the luminous glory, diſplayed 


between the OPT > and Ahe he had com- 
manged 


— 


5 223 
1 A e EI fame to be chariſhed 
on the great altar of his temple at Jeruſalem, 
on which the burnt Gacrifices were offered ; 
animated by theſe. circumſtances, the artful 
theologue pretended that he himſelf had been 
admitted to 2 viſion of the Moſt High; and, 
being taken up into heaven, had been addreſſ- 
ed by the Eternal from the midſt of a vaſt 
and pure circle of ſurrounding flame. By 
this plea he juſtified a practice which he would 
have found it difficult to craſh ; he _grati- 
fied the withes of the prejudiced; he abtain- 
ed the approbation of the ſovereign; and he 
effected a change without the hazard of an 
innovation. 4232 
Brahma being. avowedly, a mythologic Fg 
ſonage, I can give no hiſtorical account of 
the æra when the code, that bears his name, 
was acknowledged as the ſovereign law of In- 
dia; for, that is ſurely ĩnadmiſſible which Mr. 
Dow's prefatory Diilertation fixes, viz, 4889, 


from the year 1769, when that Diſſertation : 


| was Written, and conſequently above 4900 
Fears previous to the preſent year. From 
the variety of the doctrines of which the ſa- 
cred volumes of India treat, and of the ſci- 
ences which they diſcuſs; from the claſhing, 
and, in the inſtance of ſanguinary ſacrifices 


+ 
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and vindictive incantations; from the abſolute 
contradictions of the mandates inculcated in 
them, as well as from their bulk, it is probable 
that the Vedas were not the labour of one le- 
giflator only, but the reſult of the collective 
wiſdom of ages: the auguſt fabric of many 
legiſlators, accommodating themſelves, as all 
legiſlators occaſionally muſt, to the fluctua- 
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tit ting principles of the times, the ſucceſſive ſu- 
3 perſtitions, or the progreſſive improvement of 
* the people. This idea is, throughout his trea- 

| 10 tiſe, maintained by Mr. Holwell,* who, from 
16 evidence obtained in India, aſſerts, that the 
th fourth Veda, in particular, is a publication 
i. fifteen hundred years poſterior to the other 

he "three. This opinion is, I know, combated 
" N : in the prefatory Diſſertation of Mr. Dow, 
He and by ſome other writers ſtill more reſpecta- 
15 ble; yet I have ſolid authority for thinking | 
6 . Mr. Holwell's aſſertion to be founded in truth. 
. The argument in favour of this opinion, ad- 
ll: vanced in the Aſiatic Reſearches,f'is two-fold. 
14 The firſt ariſes from the very ſingular circum- 
4 ſtance of only three Vedas having been men- 

j | ' tioned 1 in the moſt ancient and venerable of the 
1 e Hindoo 
| 45 _ * Holwell, part IT. p. 13. + Dow! s prefat. Diſſert. p. 30. | 
1 1 Aſiat. Reſearch. Vol. I. p. 346 and 347. See alſo, on this 
* ſubject, Mr. Wilkins's preface to tho Bhagvat Geeta, p-· 258 
45 whoſe t is deciſive. 1 
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Hindoo Writers; and the names of thoſe three: | 
Vedas. occur in their proper order in the com- 
pound word, Rizyajubſama, that is to ſay,” the 


Reig Veda, the Taj uſb Veda, and the Saman 


Ves The ſecond argument 18 drawn from 
the manifeſt difference in the ſtyle between 
the fourth or Atharva Veda and the three 
before named. That of the latter is nor 
grown ſo obſolete as hardly to be intelligible 
to the Brahmins of Benares, and to appear al- 
moſt a different dialect of the Sanſereet, while 


that of the former is comparatively modern, 


and may be eaſily read, even by a learner of 


that ſacred language, without the aid of a dic- 
tionary. Jam entirely at a loſs, without ſome 
ſuch ſuppoſition, to account for the contradic- 
tions juſt mentioned, and many others in the 


Vedas; for, to enjoin a poſitive inſtitution in 
one page, and, in the next, to inſert precepts 


of a direct contrary tendency, in the impor- 


tant article of national religion, argues an in- Z 
conſiſtency of which no intelligent Deity 


nor wiſe legiſlator could be guilty. Amidſt 


theſe contradictions therefore, for the ſake of 
conſiſtency, I am. compelled ' to ſuppoſe the 


exiſtence of ſuch a circumſtance, or elſe ſome 


interpolation or mutilation of the Brahmins, 
1 ako! the en 5 Tom kept thoſe 
facred 
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facred books from the inſpe&tion of the val. 
gar, and altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleaſed. The juſt and bene- 
volent parts I am willing to impute to Brahma, 

or that firſt wiſe legiſlator to whom we apply 
that fictitious name; and the arbitrary, the 
ſanguinary, and the contradictory portions to 
leſs enlightened legiſlators, and to degenerate 
and mercenary prieſts, acting under their in- 
fluence. The various detached pieces, of which 
this vaſt compendium of theology, ethics, and 
almoſt all the other ſciences, conſiſts, were 
collected together, we are informed, at a very 
ancient period, from every part of India, 
hy a great and reputed philoſopher of the name 
of Verias, who reduced them into their preſent 
form, and divided them into four diſtinct books, 
which are called the Vedas, or books of scr- 
ENCE; for, that, according to Mr. Wilkins, 
is the proper ſignification of the word Veda. 
No regular tranflation of theſe books has yet 
appeared in any European language; but 
Sir William Jones has given it as his apinion, 
that the principal worſhip, inculcated through 
out them, is that of Fre, particularly the /e/ar 
Aire; and I traſt I have fully proved that the 
practice of the Hindoos, undor the plea of 
adoring God in that element, is even at this 
YT | | | . day 


t 1 
day very friey conformable to that dockt © 
Sir Willtam, in fact, goes beyond this point; 
for, in the diſ66urſe on the literature of the 
Hindoos, he acquaints us, that **the author of 
the Dabiſan deſcribes a race of old Perſian fire 
ges, who appear, from the whole of his c- 
count, to have been Hindoos; that the böbk 
of Menu, faid to be written in a'teleftial dia- 
lect and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagari character: 
and That, as Zeratuſht was only a reformer, 
in India may be difcovered the true fource of 7 
the Perſian tefigion,” While I confeſs my rea- 
dineſs to bow dow to fuch faperior authority, 
it is neceſſary 1 ſhould inform the reader, that 
moſt of the ancient Greek and Roman writers 
unite with Jaftin in placing the age, in which 
Zoroaſter lived, much higher in antiquity. 
Pliny, in particular, mentions 2 Zorotfter, 
who lived *fex millibus annorum ante Hlato- 
nis mortem; fo that probably there were ma- 
ny of that name; and thus both-claffcal ard 
oriental writers may have adhered to the truth 
in their various accounts. The above quota- 
tion from the Aftatic Reſearches is of corrſi- 
derable importance in n þ A ſutfekt, 


| Alt. Reſearch. Vol. 1. p. 340. | = F 1 - FR 


F Plinii Nat. Hit. Lib. xxx. C. I, 155 
War burton is deci dedly for the kigh antiquity NY IT and 


calls all that Somos and. e Hyde, has written 
| | about 


Hindoo-Ko, and which, in claſſic language, 


the Ronan empire, that Hyſtaſpes# himſelf, 
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upon which I am, at length, about to enter; 
one of the moſt perplexing and difficult in the 
whole extent of Indian antiquities. 5 : 

By way of introduction to it, let me re- 
8 that the principal fire-temple, and the 
uſual reſidence of Zoroaſter and of his royal 
protector Darius Hyſtaſpes, was at Balkh, “ 


the capital of Bactria, the moſt eaſtern pro- 


vince. of Perſia, ſituated on the north-weſt 
frontiers .of India, and not very remote from 
thoſe mountains, which, in Major Rennel's 
ſmall map, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
are the true Indian Caucaſus. Stationed ſo 
near the country of the venerable Brachmans, 
this bold and judicious reformer would hardly 
fail of viſiting. thoſe renowned ſages, and of 
improving his own theological ſyſtem by the 


addition of whatever was valuable in the 
5 Brachmanian inſtitutes of religion. In reali- 


ty, we are told, by one of the later hiſtorians of 


and 
about him, an entertaining PE a mere fable.” Div. Leg. - 
Vol. II. p 9. ſecond edition. 8 

* Hyde's Hiſt. Relig. Vet. Perſ. cap. xxiv. p. 320. 

+ Hyſtaſpes, qui quum ſuperioris Indiz ſecreta fidentius pe- 
netraret, ad nemoroſam quandam venerat ſolitudinem, cujus 
tranquillis ſilentiis præcelſa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur; 
eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et ſiderum, puroſque i 


{ecrorum ritus, quantun colligere. potuit, eruditus, ex his 


quæ 
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found ſpeculations, and that he was there ins 


ſtructed by them in the principles of the n. 


thematics, aſtronomy, and the pure rites of ſa- 


crifice. Theſe various doctrines, to the utmoſt 


extent of their inclination to impart, and 
of his own abilities to retain, them, he after= 
wards taught the Magi, all which, together 
with the ſcience of divination, thoſe Magi 
traditionally delivered down to poſterity 


through a long ſucceſſion of ages. That part 


of India which Hyſtaſpes viſited was, doubt- 


leſs, Caſhmeer, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flouriſhed longeſt 5 


without adulteration, while its purity, in the 
ſouthern regions, could hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its ſpirit of degenerating, amidf 
the continual influx of foreign nations and 


of exotic ſuperſtitions, from Egypt. Arabia, 
and all the neighbouring e iab; nations, 
Vor. I. E R 33 48537: "Bug & 


— 


quæ didicit, aliqua ſenfibus magorum infudit: Ws. 1111 cum | 


| Uſciplinis prefemiendi futura, per ſuam :quiſqu® 5 
poſteris =tatibus tradunt.. Ammiani Marcellini lib. 134 IS 


« moſt probably not unattended hy the W 
juſtrious Archimagus, d did perſonally. pene- 
trate into the ſerluded regions of upper India, 
and, in diſguiſe, viſited, the deep ſolitudes of 


the, foreſt, amidſt whoſe peaceful fhades the, 
Brachmans ; exerciſe their lofty. genius in pro- 
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But are there any veſtiges remaining in this . 
happy and ſecluded region of an original 2 
tem of devotion, more refined, more benevo- 
lent, more conſiſtent with the profeſſed origi- 
nal principles of Brahma's benign religion, 
than exiſts any where elſe in India? If there 
ſhould exiſt any ſuch veſtiges of the firſt legiſ- 
lator's genuine and ſublime theology, will 
they not greatly corroborate the arguments I 
| have advanced, principally on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 
Holwell, of the corraptions introduced into 
the ancient religion of India by ſubſequent x4 
giſlators and deſigning prieſts of later ages? 
From the high and reſpectable authority of 
Abul Fazil, who, ſeveral times, viſited, toge- 
ther with the emperor Akber, that delightful 
> country, and therefore wrote not from the re- 
ports of others but as an eye-witnels, I can an- 
ſwer that ſuch veſtiges actually go ei there. In 
the account which the Ayeen Akbery gives of 
Caſhmeer, there is a very intereſting relation in- 
ſerted of a moſt amiable race of religious devo- 
tees, who are denominated RxrshEEs,“ and 
who are ſaid to be the moſt reſpectable people 
of chat cou 1 Theſe one ths tart to 
Abul 


See - 1h account of hom in a the Ayer auen, Vol. 1. f 
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Abul Fazil, do not ſuffer themſelves to * ä 
traditions, they revile no ſect that 


fettered by 8 
may differ from them in religious opinions, 


nor do they meanly ſupplicate alms like the 


wandering mendicants of the Seuth. They 


abſtain from all animal food; they devote 
their lives to unblemiſhed chaſtity; and they 
make it their conſtant and benevolent m- 


| ployment to plant the road with fruit-trees 
for the refreſhment of weary and fainting tra- 


vellers. Now the word Revysnee ſignifies in 


Sanſcreet, a holy perſon; and in the prinei- 


» &ples and conduct of theſe devotees, may ſurely 
be traced the mild; the beneficent, the uncor- 


rupted, religion of the RAT BRanMa. 


It may fairly be.concluded, that Hyſtaſpes 1 
was incited; by the repreſentation of his friend 


and counſellor, Zoroafter, to pay this private 
viſit to the Brachmans, and that Zoroafter 


himſelf had frequently before viſited that ne- 
moroſam ſolitudinem” in which, Marcellinus 
informs us, they dwelt. It is a concluſion e- 


qually fair, that the latter zealouſly copied the 


manners and habits of living of thoſe whoſe 
auſterity and whoſe wiſdom he {6 ardently ad- : 
mired. When, therefore, we find' Zoroaſter, = 


as he is repreſented by Porphyry, i in a paſſage 


which 5 ſhall e re at ce, previ- 
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oufly to his aſſuming the prophetic character, 


xetiring to the gloom of a lonely cavern in 


Media, and ornamenting that cavern with va- 


rious aſtronomical ſymbols and mathematical 


apparatus, diſplaying and imitating what he 


| had there probably ſeen and been inſtructed in, 
« Bracmanorum monitu, rationes mundani 
motus et ſiderum; when we find him in Per- 
Ha, reviving, with additional ſplendour, the 
ancient, but decayed, worſhip of the so and 
of Fire; eſpecially when, upon a more full 
inveſtigation of the matter, we diſcover in the 
Mountainous regions of India, which he viſitay, , 0 


ed, that the "EXCAVATIONS were equally nu- 
merous and prodigious; and, in the very 


midſt of thoſe, mountains, according to the 
expreſs words of Abul Fazil,* who had, in 


all probability, perſonally examined them in 


Aeighbourhood, that no leſs than tvehve 
#houſand receſſes were cut bout of the ſolid. BY -all 


ornamented with carving and plaſter-work, 


and remarkable for three aſtoniſhing 1porLs; the 
firſt, repreſenting a man eighty ells in height; 
the ſecond, a woman fifty ells in height; and the 


third, a gigantic child ſifteen ells in height: : 


when we read Ra in e after the de- 


4, 
# +# 
* 


his various excurſions with Akber into that 


i : F 1 1 faction 
dure alben, in the Seth of Caine Vol. l. r. 208- 
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2 feetion of the intiabirants from their original 
- fimplicitÞ®and purity of worſhip, there were 
no leſs than ** 700 places where carver fi- 
gures of a ſerpent,” that ancient hieroglyphic 
emblem of the ſun, were worſhipped :—on a 
5 due conſideration of all theſe circumſtances 
united together, it is impoſſible to avoid ſup- 
poſing, that, at the period alluded to, the ſe- 
cret myſteries; both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo ſciences, were performed and 
taught in the gloom of $UBTERRANEODS re- 
_ treats, hollowed for that purpoſe out of tlie 


| PrOCK, and decorated with ſimilar ſculptures | 


and ornaments; that the myſtic rites perform- 
td 1 in them were thoſe in honour of elemental 
FIRE, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worſhip of the su This ap- 
ars to me a more certain clue to guide us 

5 through the labyrinth into which we are en- 
tering than any other yet deviſed; and with 
this clue I ſhall proceed to the immediate 
conſideration of thoſe curious remains of an- 
cient induftry and genius, which have, through 
ſo many ages, excited the admiration of tra- 
vellers, and exerciſed the ſpeculations ot the 
learned, in the e we ve os: N 8 
auen at Bombay. : 
oy R 3 * ® Ingenuity 
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e hath indeed been tortured, and 


1 exhauſted, by endea vous to find 
out at what periods the ſtupendous caverns, at 
'SALSETTE and at ELEPHANTA, were hewn 
from the native rock; the purpoſes to which 


they were originally devoted; and the mean- 
ing of the hieroglyphic figures ſculptured on 
their walls. While ſome writers have imagi- 
ned them to have been places of retreat and 


ſecurity from an invading enemy, others have 
conſidered them as the ſtony ſanctuaries of a re- 


ligion no longer exiſting; while others, again, 


with ſtill leſs probability, haye ſuppoſed them 


to have been the hallowed receptacles of the 


aſdhes of the more illuſtrious dead. Engliſh 


and French writers have equally exerted their 
critical acumen upon this abſtruſe ſubject; 

but both with ſucceſs by no means proportio- 
nate to the labour beſtowed in the inveſtiga- 
tion. M. Dancarville“ is willing to aſcribe 
them to Semiramis, when ſhe invaded India, 
whoſe king, he ſays, appaſed her at the head of 


_ elephants covered with mail, and of troops 


armed with lances, ſimilar to thoſe on the 


Walls of Elephanta; and he quotes Diodorus 
Siculus to prove that ſhe cauſed ſuch memo- 
nals of herſelf to be conſtrued, According 


® Dancarville, Vol. I. p. 131, 124. 


11 97 Es 
to Dr. Fryer, the firſt Engliſhman wha: gives 


any accou t of theſe caverns, the honour of 115 
excavating them has been contended for in 


favour of Alexander the Great by thoſe who 
thought his army alone equal to the atchieve- 


ment of ſo arduous an undertaking; and it is 
not a. little remarkable, that a large and ſpi- oo 
ited, figure of a horſe, hewn out of the rock 
on the iſland of Elephanta, is really called : 
The third opinion, 


the horſe of Alexander v 
and. full as rational as any; of thoſe before- 

mentioned, is that which Ovington and other 
_ travellers aſſert the natives themſelves enter- 


tain concerning their fabrication; viz. that 


they were the work of giants and genii in fg 
earlieſt ages of the world! 


As theſe ſubterraneous receſſes a are admitted 
to be of the moſt profound antiquity ;:of ſuch 


profound antiquity, indeed, that we are una- 


ble to obtain any light concerning the parti- 


cular æra of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tradition: yet as there exiſts 
at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſup- 
poſing them to have been originally applied to 
religious purpoſes: it ſeems to follow, as a 
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Ny Niere conſequence, that in them was prac- 
tiſed the moſt ancient ſuperſtition known 

Have flouriſhed in Hindoſtan, and that ſuper- 
ſtition has been demonſtrated to have been 


the worſhip of the sor Ak ors and of Fire. 
But, with the principles of their theology, 
we have obſerved, were deeply blended thoſe of 
a ſcience which was in that remote period the 
inſeparable” concomitant of every theological 


ſyſtem, and which, by ſome 1ntelligent Wri- 
ters, is ſuppoſed to have had its origin, and, 


by all authors, to have arrived at early matu- 


— 


rity, in that country. M. Bailly, indeed, in his 


elaborate treatiſe on the aſtronomy of the an- 
cients, cedes the palm, contended for in ho- 


nour of India, to Perſia; but only for the 


ſpace of about a century in priority; and, 
therefore, the general argument remains in 


force ſufficient to juſtify my aſſerting, that 


the principles of that ſcience were once in- 
veſtigated and taught in theſe caverns with 


all the zeal which inſpired its moſt enthuſiaſtic 


votaries; while the worſhip of the folar orb 


und of elementary fire was celebrated in them 


with all thoſe peculiar appendages of pomp 


'and ſolemnity, which ever accompanied, and, 


above all others, diſtinguiſbed, that ſplendid ſu- 


ments, 


Perſtitian. Without OG: the argue 


* 


8 

ments, which I intend” to addutbe in toppt 
of this aſſertion, I ſhall firſt - preſent to the 
reader, as far as verbal deleription can avail, 


(and ſorry am T that it is not in my power to 5 
| accompany that deſcription with more than one 


explanatory engraving, which forms the fron- 
tiſpiece of this volume,) a general view of the 
caverns and of the ſculptures they contain, I 


ſhall afterwards proceed to that more particular 


examination of ſome of them, upon which 1 
have founded certain conjectures concerning the 
uſe to which the former were applied, and con- 
cerning the probable meaning of the latter. 


Theſe rocky ſhrines, the formation of which 


Mr. Groſe * ſuppoſes to have been a labour 


equal to that of erecting the pyramids of = 
Egypt, are of various height, extent, and 


depth. They are partitioned out, by the la- 


bour of the hammer and the chiſſel, into many _ 


ſeparate chambers; and the roof, which in the 


pagoda of Elephanta i is flat, but, in that of Sal- 


ſette is arched, is ſupported by rows of pillars 
of great thickneſs, and arranged with much 


regularity. The walls are crouded with gi- 


Bantic figures of men and women, engaged 
in various actions, and pourtrayed in various 


whimſical attitudes; and. _ are adorned 
wich 


8 dee Grols's Voyage to the Eaſt- ladies, i in 17 50. P. 93. 
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; with ſeveral evident ſymbols of the religion 


now preyailing in India. Above, as in a 


thy, once probably adorned with gold and 
| azure, in the ſame manner as Mr. Savary 
lately obſerved in the ruinous remains of ſome | 


ancient, Egyptian temples,® are ſeen- floating 


the children: of imagination, genu and dew- 


tah, in multitudes; and along the cornice, in 
high relief, are the figures of elephants, hor- 


ſes, and lions, executed with great accuracy. 


'Two of the principal figures at Salſette are 
twenty-ſeven feet in height, + and of propor- 
tionate magnitude; the very buſt only of the 


triple-headed deity, in the, grand pagoda of 


Elephanta, meaſures fifteen feet from the baſe 


to the top of the cap; while the face of ano- 


ther, if Mr. Groſe, who meaſured it, may 
be credited, is above five feet in length, and 
of correſponding breadth. Many of theſe fi- 
gures, however, have been deeply injured by the 
fury of Mohammedan and Portugueſe invaders 
of Hindoſtan. When the latter firſt arrived in 


India, in their rage againſt idolatry they at- 
tempted 


| See 1 s Letters on Egypt, vol. I. letter 30. and in 
p. 451 of the Engliſh edition, printed for Robinſon, in which 


"the references to claſſic authors are more accurately made than 
even in the original French, and this, therefore, 3s the edition 


conſtan tly referred to. 


See nr Vol. VX. p. 3 * 
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temp ted to aanihilate what they. thought were 
the vic of Pagan devotion, by Plaſtering. 
over theſe. valuable remains of antiquity: ' 
when the Marattas, | afterwards, retook Sal- 
ſette, to remove that plaſter they fired off 
ſome cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu- bl 
nately, - together with the plaſter, brought 
down ſome of the bas- relief. Obſerving this 
effect of the diſcharge, they deſiſted, and with 
hammers cleared the figures of their degrading | 
inveſtment; but not without doing material 
injury to the hands and feet of ſeveral. The 
entrance into moſt of theſe caverns is now 
obſtructed by graſs and high reeds, which 
muſt be burnt before a ſecure paſſage can be 
obtained; they are the reſort of the cattle 
who fesd upon that iſland when annoyed by 
the intenſe beams of the ſun or wintry tem 
peſts, and are not unfrequently viſited by wild 
beaſts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil- 
ton acquajnts us, that, upon his entrance 
into the pagoda of Elephanta, “ he diſcharged 
a piſtol on purpoſe to drive away thoſe dange- 
rous viſitants, and that, at the ſound, a huge 
ſerpent, fifteen feet long and two feet thick, 
iſſued from his dark receſs, which compelled 
him and his. FOMARnIAns: to. > make a prunes | 

: retreat. 

15 Hpmilton's Yonge to th Rand, vol. I. p · 238. | 
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retreat. One would have ſappolel that the 


: neon of ſuch aſtoniſhing works, which 


have been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, would have fixed, in any country, an 
ra never to be forgotten, fince not only a 


long period of years muſt have been conſu- 
med, but an infinite number of hands. muſt 
have been employed in ſcooping ont from 
the living rock ſuch extenſive caverns, and 
forming, by the flow operation of the chil. 
fel, fo many and ſuch maſſy columns, It 
is, however, very remarkable that no ſcratiny 
however rigid, no enquiry however diligent, 
either among the neighbouring Brahmins' or 
thoſe living upon the continent, celebrated 
— . learning and penetration, could ever ſuc- 
| cred in diſcovering the immediate ſovereign 
who fabricated them, nor the exact m_ of 
that fabrication. 


Of the various derten of theſe EXCA- 


vations, all of which lie before me, from 
the firſt by Linſchoten in the ſixteenth 
century, to the lateſt publiſhed in the ſe- 
venth volume of the Archæologia in 1785, 
thoſe given by Ovington and Mr. Hunter 
ſeem the moſt accurate among the Engliſh 
travellers, and thoſe of M. Anquetil de Per- 
ron and M. N iebuhr among the foreign 


* 


y * ; kram meſe authors principally, bat 
| with occaſional references to others, 1s the 
following. more particular account of them | 

ſelected. Let us begin with Elephanta. 
Ovington informs us, that Elephanta® ; is 2 
ſmall iſland, three leagues diſtant from Bom 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ſtatue 
of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 
which the iſland is compoſed, conſpicuouſly 
ſtanding on the ſouth ſhore, and which, in 
the opinion of another traveller, (Hamilton,) 
ſo nearly reſembles a real elephant, that, at 
the diſtance of two hundred yards, a ſharp 
eye might be deceived by the ſimilitude.” 
Ovington alſo deſcribes a horſe, carved in the 
ſame rock, © ſo lively, and with fuch a colour 
and carriage, that many have fancied it a li- 
ving animal.” An engraving of each is given 
in the volume of the Archeologiaf cited above; 
but the elephant, according to Mr. Hunter, 
a more accurate inſpector of things, is ſplit in 
two, and there are viſible marks of its having 
been done by gunpowder, probably by the 
ſame barbarians who mutilated the figures in 
the pagoda adjoining, The word pagoda is 
formed from the Perſian word Hout, ſignifying 
idol, 


1 Elephants, acce R to pe Perron, is called by the. na- 
tives, Gallipouri: 
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OA temple. Thas Pagoda cents 
Aa temple of idols, and, through this intefpre: 
tation, we come immediately at the meaning 


of the hieroglyphics.” 


This aſtoniſhing rArTHEON bf this Gd, | 


that is; of the deifled heroes and princes of India, 
_ preſents itſelf about half way up the ſteep aſcent | 


of the mountain, from whoſe ſtony boſom it is 


excavated. Ovington ſtates the dimerifions of 


this temple at about 120 feet ſquare, and the 


height at 18 feet, and Niebuhr * agrees with 


Ovington i in reſpect to the height and breadth, 
The principal entrance is from the north. 
The enormous maſs of ſolid rock above is 


ſupported by four rows of pillars of beautiful 
proportion, but of an order in arehitecture to- 
tally different from that of Greece and Rome. 
Each column ſtands upon a ſquare pedeſtal, and 
is finely fluted, but, inſtead of being cylindrical, 
gradually bulges out towards the center. The 
capital is alſo fluted, and is deſcribed by Mr. 
_ Hunter as having the appearance of a cuſhion 
E: preſſed flat by the weight of the ſuperincums | 
bent mountain. Over the tops of theſe co- 


lumns there runs a ridge cut out of the rock, 
reſembling a beam, about a foot in thickneſs, 


richly adorned with carved work. Along the 
Hides of the « cavern are Oy thoſe coloflal 


8 00y 55 ſtatues 
80 5 ef 8 120 jo fed, et * fa N a "ow: 75 


| 1 45 1 
ſtatues bebte mentiotted, Overton ſays, wy. 
the number of forty or fifty, each of them 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very exact 6 


ſymmetry, and, although they are as round 


and prominent as the life, yet none of them 
are entirely detached from the main rock. N 
Some of theſe figures have on their heads a 
kind of helmet of a pyramidal form; others 
wear crowns rich in devices, and ſplendidly. 
decorated with jewels, while others diſplay” only = 
large buſhy ringlets of curled or flowing hair. 
Many of them have four hands, many have fix, 
and in thoſe hands they graſp ſcepters and 
thields; the ſymbols of juſtice and the enſigns 
of religion; the weapons of war, and the tro 
phies of peace. Some of them have aſpects that 
inſpire the beholder with terror, and, in the 
words of Linſchoten, are diſtorted into ſuch 
horrible and fearfull formes that they make a 
man's hayre ſtand upright; others are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a placid ſerenity and benignity of 
countenance; and others betray evident marks 
of deep dejection and inward anguiſn. The 
more conſpicuous figures are all *gorgeouſly 
: — 119585 . SINN: ELSE We heavy 
Jewels © 
0 Nicbuhr has arted rather A ſingular ides upon this fubje&. 
On pourroit prendre pour une perruque ce que Vane d'elles 
a fur la tete, et conclare de 1a, que les Europsens ne ſont pas 


les premiers inventeurs de cette coëffure.“ Voyage e en 8 
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Jewels | in their ears, with ſuperb collars of pre- 
cious ſtones, with belts ſumptuouſly wrought, 
and with rich bracelets on their arms and wriſts, 
To enter, however, upon a particular deſerip- 
tion of each figure falls not within the com- 
paſs either of my intention or of my abilities: 
the attempt, if practicable, would far exceed 
the limits within which I have profeſſed t 
circumſcribe the hiſtory itſelf. I ſhall confine. 
my obſervations therefore to two or three of 
them, which, being more ftrikingly promi- 
nent, particularly attract our notice, and merit 
more attentive examination. 

The firſt of theſe is that enormous baſt, 
which is ſituated on the ſouth fide, and directly 
faces the main entrance of the cave, Mr. 
Hunter deſcribes this buſt as having four 


heads joined behind the ears; one preſenting : 


itſelf full in front, two in profile, and the 
fourth concealed from the view by its fitua- 
tion behind that in front. This, however, 1 1s 


an aſſertion directly contrary to every account 
1 have yet ſeen except Mr. Hamilton's, whoſe 
- obſervations the ſerpent's appearance prevented 


from being very correct; and if Mr. Hun- 
ter exerted, in this inſtance, his uſual accu- 
racy of examination, it is a circumſtanee of 
great oo Ro. Hogan, However; | 
Rl 
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the moſt faithful delineator of ks: antiqui- 
ties, mentions but three heads, and particu- 
larly ſ pecifies this buſt® as erhibiting the repre- 
ſentation of the grand triple deity, of India, 
Brahma, Veeſhnu, and Seeva. I conſider the 
judgement of Niebuhr as corroborated ; in the 
higheſt degtte even by Mr. Hunter's own de- 
ſcription of the ſymbols and aſpect of the three 
perſonages who compoſe it. Let us, however, 
firſt conſider his account of the dimenſions of 
the auguſt viſage f in the front. We ſhall ſoon. 
perceive, from itsaftoniſhin: 8 depth and breadth, 
that it was intended for the image of the ſu⸗ 
preme preſiding deity of this hallowed retreat, 
and that the ſculptor wiſhed to impreſs us, by. 
the ſuperior NG of the buſt only, with the 
moſt awful conceptions. of his unrivalled p pre- 
eminence in every other point of view. The face 
in the front meaſures above five feet i in length, 
and the noſe, alone, one foot and an half; the 
width, from the ear only to the middle of the 
noſe, is three feet four inches; but the ſtupen- 
dous breadth of the whole figure, between the. 
ſhoulders, expands near twenty feet The, tow- wy 
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ering pyramidal cap of this central head has, in 
front, à very large jewel; and the caps them- 
ſelves of all the three are exquiſitely wrought. 
Round the neck of the fame figure is ſuſpended 
a moſt magnificent broad collar, compoſed of 
precious ſtones and pearls. This face, Mr. 
Hunter adds, has a drowſy but placid appear- 
ance, which may be ſuppoſed the exact deſcrip- 
tion of that abſorbed ſtate which, it has been be- 
fore remarked, conftitutes the ſupreme felicity 
_ of theIndian deity. The amiableattribute of the 
preſerver, Veeſhnu, is doubtleſs intended to 
de. repreſented by the face on the right, which 
is arrayed in ſmiles, and looks enamoured on 
a bunch of flowers, perhaps the ſacred Lotos, 
which. ifs left hand holds ver to x view. If ever, 


the deſttoying god, Matiadeo, were Carat 
' pourtrayed, are they not evident in the mon- 
ſtrous, diſtorted, and terrific, features of the 
remaining aſpect? The eye-brows of that face 
are contracted, into. frowns, the {kin of the 
noſe is drawn upwards and the alce noftri dil- 
_ feridad, exprefſi ing contempt and indignation. 
: The face, too, is darkened by whiſkers, which 
the others have not, and the tongue is vio- 
lently thruſt out between the teeth, The right 


hand of this dreadful . . a large 
hooded 


a * G —Oͤ‚᷑ZIö!R I IE IEEE) 4 tions en AR 


mous kind. 


obſerves all things. 


1 1 
hooded faake which it holds aloft and furveys 
with a ftern look. The ſnake is about a foot 
in thickneſs; and the middle fin ger of the 
hand, which graſps it, Mr. Hunter aſſerts t“ 

be three feet and a half in length. Anotfier 
hand, which is now broken off, appears to 
have had a ſnake of the ſame hooded and enor. 
If, upon future and more acer 
rate examination, this ſhould be diſcovered t 
be a quadruple-faced divinity, in that caſe to 
whom can it poſſibly point, but to BR anna 
himſelf, TEE GREAT one, who in the Aſiatic 
Reſearches“ is repreſented with four 9 
aſpects; as the god who not only knows, but 
If the reader will trouble 


himſelf to look into the fourth and ſixth plate 
of Niebuhr, he will obſerve two figures, de- 


corated in a very conſpicuous manner with the 
Zenar, or ſacred cord of three threads, which 


the Brahmins wear, and this circumſtance, ad- 


ded to what has been juſt 
cient refutation of that ill fo 


erted G is a ſuffi- 


Mr. Groſe, and other fuperticial e 
that the ſpecies of devotion, nom prevailing 
in Hindoſtan, was different from that origi- 


. See an engraving of Brahma in the Afat. Nansen 
"Þ Oppoſite Pages, 23 and 27. 
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If the head of this buſt, however; ſhould; on 
farther enquiry; prove to be. of a quadruple 
form, the argument will-by no means be over- 

ſet; for, both in plate the fifth, and in the 
ſixth, adjoining to the elephant's head, the 
triple divinity is clearly ſeen, ſeated on a throne 
ornamented with geeſe; the favourite birds of 
Sariſwatty, the wife of Brahma. The ele- 
phant's head had, moſt probably, the now- 
affaced body of Ganeſa affixed to it; for, thus 
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is that body ornamented in the engraving of 


that deity in the Aſiatic Reſearches, to which 
the reader may advert; and it was judiciouſly. 
placed near the ſupreme Being, ſince, both in 
that authentic volume, and in Holwell“, we 
find that it was the peculiar office of Ganeſa 
to preſent to the Deity all the oblations, and 
all the devout addreſſes of mankind to their 
Creator. The elephant 5 head is the emblem 
of ſagacity, and he is ſtyled the god of pru- 
dence and policy. . Hence even worldly. buſi- 
neſs of any importance is always commenced 
by an ejaculation to Ganeſa, and he is invoked 
at che beginning of moſt Indian books, an 
dees of which occurs in the Heetopades, 
tranſlated by Mr. Wilkins, which opens with, 


by See Afiat, Reſearches, vol. i. 227: and Holwell, ſecond 
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— fo 8 The two majeſtic! whole: 


length figures, on each ſide of the grand buſt; 


are both adorned with. the thread of Brahma, 


and are probably intended to repreſent the 
prieſts of that deity. M. Anquetil NO 3 
. calls them ſubdars. E 55 

In a temple of Indian deities whey ivould 
have expected to have found an Amazon? 
Yet, farther on to the left of the ſaid buſt, 
amidſt a groupe of thirty uncouth . ſtatues, con- 
ſpicuouſly projects one to whom moſt writers, 
and, among them, both Niebuhr“ and Hunter, 


have united in giving that name; and truly 


| ſhe is an Amazon, if the general derivation of 
that word be juſt for, ſhe has no right breaſt 
at all, while the left is very large and globu- 
lar She has four arms; the right fore- arm 
5 upon the head of a bull, the left fore- 
arm hangs down; but what the hand once 
contained is mutilated, and cannot now be 
diſtinguiſhed. The hand of the hinder right- 
arm graſps a hooded ſnake; the left, a round 
ſhield, regularly convex on the outſide, which 
8 the 


1 La 6zure piincifits d. de cette groupe eſt une femmes qui n'a 
qu'une mammelle, et aui, 0 doit repreſenter une Aua 


N , P · 27. — 8 


"+ Amazon is ſuppoſed t be formed Hom the privatfye Sad 


labs, mamma, or breaſt; for, 28 12 uſed to cut off the right 


breaſt of the * | 


9 » * 
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the ſtatue warns: towards itſelf, As we have 
exploded the idea of Semiramis having con- 

ſtructed theſe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, like this, enter the 
head of an Indian ſculptor? Herodotus ac- 
quaints us, that there were Scythian Amazons ; 
and, however chymerical the ſyſtem may ap- 
pear, I cannot but ſuſpect that it aroſe from 
that connection, which, in very early periods, 
ſeems to have exiſted between the two nations 
of India and Scythia. Mr. Bryant has indeed 
combated all the aſſertions of the ancients con- 
cerning the exiſtence of ſo extraordinary a race; 
be inſiſts that the people, called Amazons, 
were Cuthite colonies from Egypt and Syria; 
and, in corroboration of his afſertions*®, has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
Amazon, which he would deduce: from Zon, 
the Sun; the national object of worſhip among 
that people. Allowing this derivation of the 

word Amazon to be founded in propriety, her 
leaning upon the head of a bull, the animal 
ſacred to the Sun, will appear pecuharly Juſt 
and characteriſtic; while the various crowd of 
- mutilated figures around may be ſuppoſed in 
the attitudes of devotion; and adorned with 
the i im emen of  facrifiers The whols, how- 

iu ct; ever, 


5 „Ahne. of Ancient Mythology, vol. ili. p. 45 


. 
ever, is an enigma, whoſe real meaying, from 
the general mutilation prevailing throughout. 
the figures, will never probably be ſolved. 
In the pagoda of Elephanta there is another 1 
very ſingular and portentous figure, which 1 
foreibly arreſts the attention of every obſerver. i 


Its features are diſtorted and furious, like thoſe 4 
of Mahadeo before deſcribed; and its limbs q 
are carved in a gigantic ſtyle. The mouth is 
wide open; and the whole aſpect is inexpreſ- =_ 
ſibly ſavage and terrible. This monſtrous ſta- EL 


tue has eight arms, only ſix of which are per- 
fect. The two uppermoſt of thoſe that re- 
main are extended to their full length, and, | 
over its head, ſupport a wide curtain, or ca- 
nopy, upon which are. ſculptured various fi- | | 
gures, in a poſture of adoration. One of the ö 
right hands graſps a drawn ſabre; the other 2 
ſuſtains by the thigh an affrighted infant, with 
the head hanging downwards, whom the re- 90 
lentleſs monſter ſeems about to deſtroy. We if 
are informed, as well by M. Niebuhr as Mr. 
Hunter, that from this circumſtance many j 
travellers have fancied this piece of mythologic _ 7 
ſculpture to ha e been intended for a repre= MI 
| ſentation of the judgement of Solomon, a con- 
jecture, however, which they both conſider as ; 
totally deſtitute of foundation. Of the wwe i 
$4 +» ooo. a 
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left- hands, hs uppermoſt ; is SINE with a 
bell, which, ſays Mr. Hunter, is known to be 
an inſtrument conſtantly uſed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Gentoos; and the inferior 
ſupports what Niebuhr* thinks a baſon to 
catch the blood of the murdered infant, but 
what Mr. Hunter affirms,+ at the time of his 
viſit to Elephanta, actually contained the mu- 
tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent ; 
ſo that the head, which it now wants, muſt, 
when joined to the body, have hung back very 
low, and have exhibited a frightful ſpectacle. 
The ſtatue is gorgeouſly dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl, and. bracelets of precious ſtones 
to every arm, and is encircled with a chain of 
death-heads, which evidently point out to us 
once more the deſtroying power of India, and 
the huſband of that CAaLLes, the wild muſic of 
-whoſe prieſts, at one of her feſtivals, brought in- 
ſtantly to the recollection of Sir William Jones 
the Scytbian meaſures} of Diana's adorers in the 
ſplendid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, exhibited 
by Gluck in Paris. Above and below this coloſ- 
fal ſtatue are ſeveral ſmaller figures, all of whom 
have 


» Le plat deyroie arte, quii y a 2 regu le fag des enfans 


maſfacrés. P. 30. | 
1 In Archæol. vii. 5 0 2 Gas: Ref. vol. i i. 54466. 


; ; 


x 
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have horror ſtrikingly painted upon their doun- 
tenances. To conclude the diſguſting ſimilitude, 
the veil, or canopy, in which the ſtatue feems to 

_ conceal itſelf from view, may, with juſtice, be 

| conſidered as figurative, not only of the gloomy 
and ferocious nature of the rites. peculiar to =_ 
that vindictive deity, but of the awful ſeaſon - 8 
in which they were performed ; the darkneſs | | 
of that night which, Mr. Holwell has inform- 
ed us, is univerſally devoted to the worſhip of 
Callee throughout Hindoſtan. 

If the ſacred zenar of Brahma, conſpicuous | 
upon ſo many of the figures engraved 'in' the 
plates of Niebuhr, and the Archæologia; if 
theſe ſtriking ſculptures of the gods, at-preſent 
adored in India; if the poſitive aſſertion of 
Niebuhr * that he himſelf ſaw the iſlanders 
come and pay their devoirs to the deities of 
this temple; will not convince thoſe of their 
error, who inſiſt that a ſpecies of devotion, 
totally different from that at this day prevail- 
ing in India, was anciently practiſed in theſe ca- 
verns, let us enter, and ſurvey the ſecret ſanc- 
tuary of this * e and let us 


examine 
® Voy. en Arab. Tom. 33. 7 1 | 
+ Mr. Groſe, who viſited this part of India i in 1750, 1 . 
equal preſumption and ignorance aſſerts that theſe ſculptures 
bear not the leaſt ſhadow of alluſion to the hiſtory, manners, 


** or worthip of the Gentoos. . Groſeꝰs | Voyage to the Raſt, 
9 P 5 85 > 
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examine what internal evidence it ſurvey 8 
_ afford to determine the queſtion. : 
+ Previouſly to that ſurvey, however, it is 
beer that the reader ſhould be acquainted 
with another predominant feature in the Hin- 
doo religion, upon which I have not as yet 
touched, becauſe, in the firſt Place, the ſub- 
ject is not the moſt inviting, and, in the ſe- 
cond place, becauſe it does not appear to 
| have any foundation in the original Vedas at- 
tributed to Brahma, which, throughout, in- 
tulcate a reverence for FIRE, as the pureſt 
fymbol of the divinity in the whole extended 
dircle of nature. Imaginations leſs pure have 
Eonceived, and priefts leſs abſorbed in mental 
abſtraction, have elevated in the very temples 
of India, a very groſs repreſentation of the 
great celeſtial Anuwpyo; : they have inſtituted 
a a ſpecies of devotion at once degrading to the 
Creator, and difhonourable to his creatures. 
This ſpecies of devotion made an early and 
rapid progreſs among the inferior caſts, but 
Piarticularly infected the inhabitants of the 
peninſula, whoſe manners, like the conſtitu- 
tion of people ſituated in warmer climates, 
ſeem to have been ſooner relaxed and depra- 
| ved than thoſe of their brethren in the north- 
ern n and leſs agen; We of Wi . N 

es | 


= 15 . 

bY will not affirm, though it is far Fran? being 
— improbable, . that theſe indecent rites were im- 
ported into that peninſula from Egypt, where 


the firſt inſtitution of the worſhip of Ithiphallic | 


images“ is aſſerted, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have taken place upon an occaſion which I ſhall 
hereafter explain, and whence, Herodotus- 
acquaints us, thoſe rites were carried by Me- 
lampus into Greece. For the preſent, I ſhall 
content myſelf with informing the reader, on 
the authority of Mr. FoxsTER, who has writ- 
ten a conciſe but elegant treatiſe concerning 
the mythology of the Hindoos, that all the 
numerous ſects, into which they are divided, 
are ultimately included under two grand diviſi- 
ons; the one denominated the Yee/hnu Bubb, 
and the other the Seeve Bukbi. The followers 


of the firſt, Mr. Forſter ſays, are diſtinguiſhed 


” "CY 15 forchead with a longitudinal, 


ha Diod. Sic. lb.! i. p · 15. 
1 Herodot. lib. ii. p. 123. 


t This valuable little bk is entitled, SxzETCHEs or TRE. 
MyTHoLOGeY anD CusTows'or THE Hinpoos, and was 
obligingly lent me, with ſome other original publications of an 


Indian kind, by the ſecretary of the Eaſt-India Company, Is 
was printed in 1785, but never publiſhed. A publication has 

lately appeared under a fimilar title, but on a more extenſive 
ſcale, by Mr. Crauford, an elegant and authentic writer, whoſe, 

obſeryations are, in general, the reſult of perional adds epy 

upon the ſpot. 
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and thoſe of the ſecond with a parallel, line. 


As in the great temple of JAGGERNAUT, in 
Oriſſa, all diſtinctions were laid aſide, and devo- 
tees of every caſt, though at other times ſtrictly 


prohibited from eating together, were permit- 
ted to take their food in common: ſo it is not 
at ELEPHANTA, the two 
great ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Veeſn- 


improbable that, 


nu and Seeva, might forget their accuſtomed 
animoſity, and. worſhip their n deities 
with equal fervour. 

At the weſt end of this grand Pagen is a 


dark receſs, or SACELLUM, twenty feet ſquare, 
totally deſtitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thoſe gigan- 


tic figures which guard the four ſeveral doors 
that lead into it. 
to Niebuhr, are naked, are eight! in number, 
ſtationed on each ſide of every door, and are 


of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 


Half; they are all finely ſculptured in high 
relief, and appear as if ſtarting from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
decorated in a manner ſimilar to the other 
ſtatues: they have rich collars round their 
necks, and Jewels of a vaſt ſize in their ears. 
Of the ſtriking attitude of one of thoſe ſtatues, 


which remains | moſt. Os Mr. Hunter has 


9 85 recorded 
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Theſe figures, according 


)) es... a. os 


and the veneration ' in which it was holden. 


1 259 1 | 
recorded the following \particulars * Alete 
whole weight of the figure ſeems to reſt upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 


ſomewhat bent, the right humerus hangs 


downward parallel to the body, and the fore- 
arm is bent in ſuch a manner that the hand is 
oppoſite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 


wards and ſuſtains a GLOBE, and the fingers 


are bent backwards in a ſtyle that admirably 
repreſents, or rather makes the ſpectator cel, 
the weight of the ponderous body they ſup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they were, that carved theſe 
figures, muſt have made conſiderable "_ 
greſs in the art of ſtatuary, ſo accurately to 

have obſerved, and ſo ſucceſsfully to have ex- 
preſſed, as in many inſtances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
dergoes from muſcular action and external 


impulſe, as well as the various effects of men- | 


tal ſenſation upon the human online 
Theſe formidable guardians of this Gacred re 


ceſs point out the uſe to which it was garnet 


ml iN 


It was devoted to the 'moſt [ſacred myſteries. 
of their religion; hut our pity and abhor- 
rence are at once excited by the emblem under 


which they repreſented, in this recęſs, the ſu- 
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nc thoſe of the ſecond with a parallel, line. | 
As in the great temple of Jacczrnaut, in 


Oriſſa, all diſtinctions were laid aſide, and devo- 


tees of every caſt, though at other times ſtrictly 
prohibited from eating together, were permit- 
ted to take their food in common: ſo it is not 
1mprobable that, at ELEPHANTA, the two 
great ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Veeſh- 


nu and Seeva, might forget their accuſtomed 


animoſity, and. worſhip their | deities 


with equal fervour. 
At the weſt end of this grand Pages is a 


* receſs, or SACELLUM, twenty feet ſquare, 
totally deſtitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thoſe gigan- 


tic figures which guard the four ſeveral doors 
that lead into it. Theſe figures, according 


to Niebuhr, are naked, are eight in number, 


ſtationed on each ſide of every door, and are 


of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 


Half; they are all finely ſeulptured in high 


relief, and appear as if ſtarting from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
| decorated in a manner ſimilar to the other 


ſtatues: they have rich collars round their 
necks, and jewels of a vaſt ſize in their ears. 
Of the ſtriking attitude of one of thoſe ſtatues, 
Which remains moſt TIE. Mr, Hunter has 
recorded 


f 259 1 | 
recorded 'the following particulars: 7 Abstatt 
whole weight of the figure ſeems to reſt upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 
ſome what bent, the right humerus hangs 
downward” parallel to the'body, and the fore- 
arm is bent in ſuch a manner that the Hand is 
oppoſite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 

wards and ſuſtains a GLOBE, and the fingers 
are bent backwards in a ſtyle that admirably: 
repreſents, or rather makes the ſpectator cel, 
the weight of the ponderous body they ſup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they were, that carved theſe” 
figures, muſt have made conſiderable ee 
greſs in the art of ſtatuary, fo accurately to 
have obſerved, and ſo ſucceſsfully to have ex- 
preſſed, as in many inſtances they have, the- 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
dergoes from muſcular action and external 
impulſe, as well as the various effects of men- | 
tal ſenſation upon the human countenance.” 
Theſe formidable guardians of this ſacred re” 
ceſs. point out the uſe to which it was applied, 
and the veneration in which it was holden. 
It was devoted to the moſt ſacred myſteries 
of their religion; ; hut our pity and abhor- 
rence are at once excited by the emblem under 
which they repreſented, in this receſs, the ſu- 
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preme. Creatar. It is indeed an emblem of 
deity, which was common in the · anciant ages 
of the world, and which, it has been obſer- 
ved, & is but too viſible at this day in the va- 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindoſtan. It 
is, in ſhort, the Saag of the Greeks, the 
PnlArus of the Romans, and in India it is 
called the LIx SA divinity, by which they 
mean to expreſs the power of the firſt creative 

energy, by whoſe operations all nature is pro- 
duced. According to M. Sonnerat, the pro- 
feſſors of this worſhip were of the pureſt prin- 
ciples. and the moſt. unblemiſhed conduct; 
and, however offenſive the idea may prove to 
Europeans, happily educated under different 
impreſſions, it ſeems never to have entered 
into the heads of the Indian legiſlator and 
people, that any thing natural could be groſly 
obſcene, © a. ſingularity,” obſerves: Sir W. 
Jones, which pervades all their writings 
and converſation, but which is no proc oe 
depravityin their mor als? 
A fear of - offending. the 9 of. my 
readers. would: induce me to decline ſaying a 
word more on the ſubject of à devotion, at 
| "high modeſty: e r nn but as, 


„ Aſiatic tas 10111 J. 128. e 
+ Sannerat, Voy. aux Indes Orient. Val. i 3 . 118. 


L *. 5 

in obedience to the ſtern mandates of truth, I 
am reluctantly com pelled to give the particu 
lar of this receſs, the real purpoſe of which, 
and the kind of devotion practiſed in it, Mr. 
Hunter,“ from his calling the altar à mexſo- 
leum, ſeems not even to have conjectured, 1 
ſhall take the liberty of relating thoſe parti - 
culars in the words of Mr. Dalrymple: that 
account, extracted by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt, Pyke, ,obſerves that, all within 
was open and plain, except that in the center 
ftoad a ſquare, low altar, on which was pla- 
ced à large poliſhed ſtone of a - cylindrical 
form, ſtanding on its baſe, but the top was 
round or convex.” Metaphyſics. and Mytho- 
logy, united together, at once formed the hy- 
potheſis and fabricated the repreſentative em- 
blem. An attentive ſurvey of the powers of 
nature and her various modes of operation, 
originally gave birth to that hypotheſis ; for, 
according to the philoſophy ef India, to 
deſtroy 18 only to generate and reproduce in an- 
other way. Hence the god of deſtruction i in 
this country is holden to preſide over gene- 
ration, as a ſymbol of which he rides upon a 
white bull. The name and the various attributes 
of Mayano juſtify our denominating him 
at once the Magnus Divus, (which. is the 
„ 


* Gln oat vii. p. 325. 
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fiteral tranflation of Mahadeo,) the- J upiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitor of the Hindoos, 


His conſort is Bhavance, the Indian Venus, 


and, in truth, ſhe has produced as many ſub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever venus did in 


Greece or Rome. It may here be remarked, 


that all the Indian deities have wives; = -, 


which, when the characters are purely my- 


thological, we are to underſtand the active 


powers of their lords; but SzzTa, the wife 


of the great incarnate god Ram, whoſe un- 


fortunate adventures during her captivity by 
the giant RAvan, king of Lanca, engroſs fo 


large a ſhare of the paintings and ancient 


hiſtorical poems of Hindoſtan, was probably 


areal perſonage, the wife of a rajah of the 
Lame name, after his death dignified with di- 


vinity for the bravery of his exploits againſk 


the domeſtic 5 and eien , oy 
his country. 1 


In metaphyſical ceculstisn a I have 
obſerved, it is poſſible to account for the 
ſtrange ſpecies of devotion above mentioned, 
and that ſtill ſtranger repreſentation of deity ; 
but it is equally poſſible, that they might 
have originated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by ſenſual gratifications, and 


that the argument, uſed in the defence of 


* 7 7 * them, 
. . | | 


% 
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the ſuperſtition. | Reluctant as I am to appear 
to fallow: the example of thaſe who labour to 


deduce; from Egypt every ancient inexplicable : 
cuſtom and every obſcure religious rite of 


India, yet, of this ſuperſtition at leaſt, ſo diame- 
trically oppoſite to the tenor of the Vedas, and 
ſo directly congenial with the ITnieHALLIC 
rites of Egypt, which in ſucceeding ages were 


ſo widely diffuſed throughout the earth, I | 


am inclined to think thoſe rites were the 
grand prototype. The early annals of the 


latter country record the circumſtances that 


gave riſe to the inſtitution; and, however 


deeply blended thoſe circumſtances were witn 


their mythologic fables, yet, in an inveſtiga- 
tion of this nature, it would be improper 
wholly to omit taking notice of then. 
Diodorus Siculus* then relates, that Os1215, 
after his return from the conqueſt of Aſia, 
was ſlain by his jealous and enraged brother 


Typhon, who, after cutting the mangled | 


body into twenty-ſix pieces, diſperſed them in 


various parts of Egypt. ISIS, his affectionate 


queen, diligently ſought for the diſperſed 
limbs, which, after a long ſearch ſhe found, 
and committed to the care of the prieſts, in- - 


Vol I ſitituting 


- Dioderi Siculi, lib, i. p. TH | 


them; might be poſterior tothe eftabliſhment: 1 5 


+ TY} 
ſtituting at the Ates rims ered fler im He- 
nour of her murdered lord. In memory of 
this eager and tedious ſearch of the diſcon- 
ſolate queen, at every celebration of tke myſ 
tic rites of Iſis and Oſiris, a ſimilar ſearch, 
with many and bitter lamentations, was af- 
fected to be made by the prieſts, and hence 
that expreſſion of Nunquam ſatis quæſitus 
Oſiris. Not all the anxious inquiry of Iſis, 
however, could for a long time diſcover the 
Senitals of Ofiris, which Typhon had thrown 
into the Nile. At length the portion of Oſiris 
miſſing was found, interred wich the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, and, in memory of this recovery, 
Phalli, or poles, (for, that is the meaning of 
the word Phalli,) with figures of che male pu- 
idenda faſtened to them, were conſtructed, and 
ever after carried about in ſolemn Procefſion 
during the continuance of the feſtival. Athe- 
neus acquaints use, that Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at one of thoſe magnificent feſtivals, diſplayed 
to the Egyptians a Phallus of gold;Tichly paint- 
ed and adorned with golden crowns, a hundred 
and twenty cubits in length, with a ſtar of bur- 
niſhed gold upon the top, the eircumference 


of which was fix cubits. This Was. Horne 
« a A 14 g . e dof, 


* 
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alot like the other idols, on a ſplendid cat; 
and, like them, received homage from the 
gazing crowd. This atrocious outrage againſt 
decency, this abominable mockery of every 
thing ſacred, under the inſulted name of reli- 


gion, from Egypt ſpread its infection through 
all the kingdoms. of Aſia, and was carried in 
Greece to ſuch a pitch of infamous' refinement, 


that, in celebrating the orgies of Bacchus, ac- 
cording to Herodotus®, they fabricated certain 
obſcene images, a cubit in height, ſo artifi- 


cially contrived with nerves, that the audojor, 


equal in magnitude to the reſt of the body, 
might be moved at pleaſure, and theſe-images 
the women (thoſe ſhameleſs paxaogpeepo:) car- 
ried about in proceſſion, ſinging all the time 


the praiſes of Bacchus, and daneing to the 


ſound of the flute. He then adds, that it 


was Melampus who firſt introduced among 
| the Greeks the ſacrifices in honour of Bacchus, 
the pomp of the Phallus, and all the other 


ceremonies of that Egyptian, ſuperſtition. 


The veſtiges of this ancient and nefarious _ 


idolatry are. evidently traced in the worſhip 


of BaaL-Peo, ſo frequently and loudly in- 
veighed againſt by the' prophets in various 
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Peor is, en to Biſhop Cumberland, de- 


rived from two Chaldee primitives, the for- 
mer ſignifying God, and Prok, or PayaR, 


denudare, which he would literally tranſlate 
the god Prxraevs*, that obſcene deity, born 


and venerated at Lampſacus, whence he is 


often ſo denominated, and concerning whoſe 
hiſtory and office the reader, if he chooſes, 
may conſult Horace, + Ovid, and the a 10 


centious Roman poets. 


I am unwilling to dwell upon chin iadbſi- 
cate topic, which however is intimately'con- 
nected with the ſubject of which I treat; but 


there appears to be ſo ſtriking a reſemblance 


between a paſſage in a profane writer , who 
relates the cauſe of the firſt inſtitution of the 
feſtival, called PHaLLica, at Athens, and one 


in the ſacred volumes, that the curious reader 


will, I am confident, pardon the protraction, 


_ eſpecially as I ſhall afterwards prove, that a 


cuſtom, ſimilar to that alluded to, at this day 
exiſts in India. Pegaſus, a native of Eleu- 


theris, in Bœotia, having brought to Athens 
ſame dae of nn was s treated * 


e 


5 t Sanchoniatho, p · 75. *: (E368 

+ Hor. lib. i. Sat. Wii. V. 3 4 : 

2 For an account of the eltablimment = 8 Phattics? ſe 
the Acharnenſes of Ainet, act. i IT ic. 1. and the 


Schollaſt upon che paſſage. i EE as 


id * 


1 


Athenians with the utmoſt contempt and 1. 


dicule. The deity, indignant at the inſult,. , 
in revenge, ſent among them an epidemic diſ- 


eaſe of a nature that peculiarly affected thoſe 
parts which modeſty forbids to name. On, 
conſulting the oracle upon the beſt method of 
preventing the farther extenſion of ſo grie- 


vous a malady, they were recommended pub 8 
licly to receive Bacchus into their city in all 


the pomp of his worſhip. The oracle Was, 
obeyed ; and, amidſt other ſplendid. trophies, 


to appeaſe the incenſed divinity, were diſplayed; 


THYRSI,. with the figures of the parts affect. 
ed bound to the end of them. The great; 


critic, M. Bochart, and our Biſhop Patrick, 


after him, aſſert the whole of this. relation to" 
be a direct forgery from a paſſage. j in Samuel, 


where the Philiſtines, having taken and violated: 


the ark of the God o, Iſrael, are ſmitten with 
emerods, a diſtemper, concerning the exact 
nature of which the commentators dare not: 


4. a 44 


fully agreed, but which, from the text of verſe: 


9. was doubtleſs of a fimilar nature with; + 


before-mentioned.- On enquiry: of the prieſtsy; 
with what tr eſpaſs- offering the God of Iſrael, 


ER be appeaſed, they are Mel among 0 


l 


See Bochart's Canaan, lib, 1 1. cap. 12 
Commentary on Sam. I, c cop. vi. ver. 1 
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other things, to piepare five golden enneroda, 
according to the number of the principal ci- 
ties of Philiſtia, and dedicate them to the God 
of Ifrael; which mandate when they had 
. obeyed, the diſtemper deaſed to make farther 
ravages among them. The ſimilarity in theſe 
two ictounts is fingularly ſtriking; but there 
ſeems tb be no neceſſity that the one ſhould” 
be a forgery from the other, as thoſe learned 
gentlemen have aſſerted, eſpecially ſince it is 
acktiowledged: by both, that the ancient Hea- 
 thens conſeerated t6 their gods ſuch memorials 
of their deliverance as beſt repreſented the 
evils from which they were liberated'; and, 
ifi: fact, among the Hindoos, according to 
Tavernier, it is a cuſtom 'at this day, that, 
when any pilgrim goes to à pagod for the 

cure of any diſeaſe, he ſhould'bring the figure 
of the member affected, made either of gold, 
ſilver; or copper, according to his rank and 
ability, as an offering to the god.“ But wWhat 
the reader will probably thitik ſill more fin- 
gular 1 is, that the worſhip of the Lingam God is 
attempted to be explained in the very ſame 
way by an Hindoo writer, quoted in the 
Sckrenze, Publiſhed by Mr. Crawford, which 


the” Teader may ſee there at len gth, and of 


8 PZ. 
„See Voyage aux hes” par 7. 5. Trent, tome Bl 
p: 827+ Edit! 2 Rouen, #71; 3 | 
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which the following is only the outline, viz, 
That Seevah, incenſed againſt a certain race of 
devotees, who, under the external appearance 
of ſanity and auſter ity, practiſed ſecretly the 
moſt infamous vices, deſcended from heaven 
to puniſh and expoſe the hypocritic race. The 
event was, that, their impiety being as bold as 
their hypocriſy. was baſe, they attempted, to 
cope with the god of terrors, and by horrible 
incantations produced 4 tiger, whoſe mouth 
expanded like a cavern, and whoſe voice re- 
ſembled. thunder, which they ſent againſt the 
god, who flew the monſter with one blow of 
his club, and then, like another Hercules, 
covered himſelf with his ſkin. Every other 
effort to revenge themſelves upon Seevah fail- 
ing, they, by the ſufferance of heaven, ſent a 
conſuming fire to deſtroy the genitals of thar 
god, who, we have ſeen, is the ſupreme rege 
neratiye power of nature. Seeyah, .cnraged 
at this attempt, turned the fire with indigna» 
tion againſt the human race, ang mankind 
would ſoon have been deſtroyed, had not the 
preſerver. Veeſhnu, alarmed at the danger, 1 im- 
plored him to ſuſpend his wrath. At his in- 
treaties Seevah relented. But it was ordained, 
that, in his temples, 15 parts ſhould be 
worſhipped, which the falſe devotees had im- 

VVV 


| FF & Þ 
piouſly attempted. to deſtroy. * This ſtory 
is an evident compound of allegory and me- 


taphyſics, as are all thoſe of Egyptian origin 


that relate to this curious worſhip. In fact, 
the pride of the philoſopher would fain ex- 
plain away, by argument, the groſſneſs of a 
devotion ſo degrading to the dignity of hu- 


man nature. While I again aſſert my belief, | 


that it came from Egypt to India, I at the 


ſame time declare my conviction, that it ori- 


ginally flowed neither from Seevah, nor Oſiris, 
nor any other fabulous divinity, but from 
that abandoned Ham, the JurIrER Hammon 


of the Egyptians, | their firſt god and firſt mo- 
narch, from whom the whole country in 


Scripture is often denominated the land of 


Ham; from that Ham, who, according to the 
ſenſe of the word Pzox, above mentioned, 


was guilty of the horrible enormity of expo- 
ming and deriding the nakedneſs of an aged 
father, and the baſe rites of whoſe proſtituted 
religion are, by the juſt decrees of providence, 


ſtamped with that eternal brand of reproach, 


that HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOL of his crime, which 


is ſo well calculated to impreſs upon the minds 


of men, and keep alive the memory of that 
primeval turpitude ee 0 the moſt 
„ ancient 


. + lade to the ILY the Hindoos, Pe 177. 


T T 
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ancient idolater and the earlieſt W alter | 


the deluge. 
I ſhall now eee with the rode to us 
a general view of the more numerous, and 


not leſs aſtoniſhing, excavations of CANARAHN, 


in the iſland of SarszTTE. SaSsETTE is a 
large and fertile iſland, ſeparated from Bom- 
BAY by only a narrow channel, and is ſeventy 


miles in circumference, twenty in length, and 


fifteen in breadth. Of theſe excavations the 
moſt recent and authentic accounts are to be 
found in the ſame volume of the Archæologia 
above referred to, extracted by Mr. Lethieul- 
lier from the papers of Charles Boon, Eſq. 
governor of Bombay, and in the preliminary 
diſcourſe of M. Anquetil de Perron to his 
famous Zend-aveſta. The relations of theſe 
gentlemen will be our ſafeſt guide amidſt 


a labyrinth of mythology, where we ſhall 


not* have the advantage of M. Niebuhr's 
accurate and explanatory engravings,” M. 
Niebuhr, when in India, was deterred; as he 
himſelf informs us, from viſiting Salſettę, which 
was at that period in the hands of the Marat- | 
tas, by ſome differences which had recently 
ariſen between the Engliſh and that nation. 
Governor Boon, laudably employing the 
power which he derived from his high ſtation 
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tion of Mr. Lethieullier, and on that gentle- 
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to promote the purpoſes of knowledge, or- 
dered exact drawings to be made, upon the 
ſpot, of the principal pagodas and of the more 
ſtriking figures on this iſland. Theſe draw- 
ings were ſeven in number, but were never 
made public; they farmed part of the collec- 


man's deceaſe were purchaſed far the additio- 
nal enrichment of the private library of the 
king; a library, which, for the number of 
ſcarce and valuable books and manuſcripts it 
contains, cannot be rivalled by that of any 
ſovereign in Europe, and may be called truly 
royal. x have denomi nated theſe excavations 
numerous and aſtoniſhing; 3 and ſo the reader 
will undoubtedly think them, when he is in- 
formed, that, according to the repreſentation 
_ of Gemelli Careri, who diſtinctiy enumerates 
them, the figures of idols alone amounted to 
above ſix hundred in number, ninety of them 
in and about the great pagoda, which he tells 
us may be eſteemed the greateſt wonder of 
Aſia; and adds, that the perſon, who took the 
draughts for Governor Boon, declared he was 
ſo ſtruck with the magnitude of that ſtupen- 
dous work, that, when he attentively con- 
ee he 1 not Anneke, it 
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muſt have coſt the labour of een denen 
men for forty years together. 

Near the center of the Rand, and e 


ed in extenſive woods, which are the haunt 
of lions, tigers, and other wild and venomous 


animals, riſe four very ſteep and contiguous 


hills, exhibiting at a diſtance the aſpect of ons 


entire rock, and bearing on their ſurface 
ſtrong marks of caleination.“ It is on the 
ſides of theſe hills that the caverns are hewn, 
and, from the reſemblance of the whole to a 
vaſt city of ſtone, as well as from the village 
of Canarah adjoining, the excavations are 
denominated, by the natives, the city of Ca- 
narah,” þ With this reſemblance, Linſchotten, 
who paid this iſland a viſit at fo early a period 
as the year 1579, was ſo ſtruck, that, through- 


out his relation, he talks of it as of a town, 
and calls: the excavated: apartments chamber 
and horſes, He deſeribes the front as carved 


into ſtories or galleries, leading to ſo many 


ſeparate ranges of apartments, all cut out of 
each other, © ſo that, to be briefe, hs the” 


chambers and houſes within this ec „or 
four eee are meer Banks, and nee, 


5 1 vii. 333. 
+ Linſchotten, b. i. Ser © edit. 0. 
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ball uf carved: pagodes, of ſo fearfull, horrible, 
and develiſh, formes and ſhapes, that it is won- 
derful to behold.” To give any very minute 
defcription of theſe ſculptures. is incompati- 
ble with my propoſed plan; it will, for the 
preſent, be ſufficient to remark, that theſe 
feparate apartments have in general an inte- 


Nor receſs, or ſanctuary, anda ſmall tank, or 


reſervoir of water, for the performance of 
abtutions,- In moſt of theſe receſſes is diſ- 


played the degrading repreſentation of deity 


before” alluded to, the cylindric ftone,” 
_ deſcribed by Mr. Dalrymple, the conic mar- 
ble, mentioned in the Aſiatic Reſearches, 
and often in union, that ſhocks the eye of 
modeſty, the too evident emblems of the male 

and female organs of generation. 
It is the weſtern hill, which, ke IT to 
Governor Boon's account, more particularly 
challenges attention, ſince it contains the 
chief pagoda of the iſland: in its altitude, but 
not in its extent and breadth, this pagoda far 
exceeds that of Elephanta, being forty feet 
high to the crown of the arch, eighty- four 
feet long, and forty-ſix broad.” The veſtibule, 
or portico, is proportionably lofty and ſpa- 
| ious, and it is adorned with two ſtately co- 
_ * Tumns 
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ruin Eniſhed with capitals and a baſe. It is 


in this portico that the two ſurpriſing coloſſal 


ſtatues above mentioned, twenty-ſeven feet in 
height and of excellent proportion, are ſta- 


tioned; one on each fide, immediately before 
the entrance into the grand temple z they are 


adorned with mitre-caps and ear-rings, after 


the Indian faſhionz and, to Mr.-Boon's artiſt, 
they ſeemed to have been anciently painted, 
by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
remained upon them. The portico itſelf has alſo. 
one very magnificent gate, and two others of 


inferior magnitude. The ſuperior grandeur 
of this pagoda ſeems to ariſe not only from the 
height of the roof but from the | circum» 


| ſtance of its being in the form of an arch, 


whereas that of Elephanta offends the eye, 
both by its lowneſs and its flatneſs. This 
arched roof is ſupported by thirty-five maſly 


pillars, extremely beautiful confidering their - 
antiquity, of an octagonal form, and about 
"ve feet in diameter; the capitals and baſes of 
each being ornamented with figures of ele- 


phants, horſes, tigers, &c. executed with 


great ſkill and exactneſs. Two rows of ca- 
vities, regularly placed, are viſible round the 
walls of the temple, for the inſertion of thoſe 
— which, probably, were kept for ever 
burning | 
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burning f in this gloomy and 5 retreat 


| but what in a more particular manner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irreſiſtibly im- 
preſſes the mind of the beholder with the moſt 


awful conceptions of its former magnificent 


worſhip, is the ſtupendous altar at the farther 
end of the temple, of a convex form, twenty- 
ſeven feet in height and twenty in diameter 
Round this high offertory, at certain diſtan- 
des, are receſſes for lamps, and, directly over 
it, expands a vaſt concave dome. From theſe nu- 
merous and conſpicuous receſſes for lamps, from 
the general poſition of theſe altars towards the 
eaftern quarter of the pagoda, from the evi- 
dence already brought of the general preva- 


lence among the Hindoos in ancient æras of 


the worſhip of the ſun and of fire, it can 
hardly be doubted, but that this ſpecies of 
devotion, deriving perhaps additional-ſtrength 
from the viſible emblem of the deity, whoſe 
_ throne was ſuppoſed to be fixed in the fun, 
blazed forth in this temple in the fulneſs of 
its meridian ſplendour. Shall I be thought 
to have violated all the boynds of probability, 
if I advance one ſtep farther in conjecture, 
and offer to the publie the novel, yet ſurely, 
not incredible, ſuppoſition, that the pagodas, 
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kind of ſubterraneous retreats, hewn out/of 
the ſolid rock, which were ſo common in Per- 
ſia, devoted to the ſplendid rites of MirhRA, 
and from that deity denominated MiT#RATIC 

_ Cavs? In thoſe caves they kept a portion ef 
the ſacred fire conſtantly and fervently glow- 
ing. The radiant and fpotleſs image of celeſ- 
tial brightneſs and purity was never ſuffered 
to be extinguiſhed, nor even to emit a languid 
ray, bat continually aſcended in a pure bright 
pyramid of flame, - fed with the richeſt gums, 4 
with the moſt fragrant oils, and with * 1 
coſtly perfumes of the eaſt. 4 

 "PoRPHYRY, in his admirable. en ih 

Antro Nympharum, treats at large of theſe mi- 
thratic caves, of the doctrines taught and 
the worſhip celebrated in them; he expreſſſy 
ſays, “ that the moſt ancient of the human 
race, before they were ſufficiently killed in 
architecture to erect temples, conſeerated cells 
and caverns to the deity; and, what is 
more particularly to our purpoſe, he adds, 
rar ν de ors ror MIOPAN #yrurav, d Nö 
Tov he Aeuutv, that is, whereſoever - men 
acknowledged MrTnaraas the ſupreme divi- 

| _ bc K e i ſacred "rites in ca- 
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verns. This account indeed appears incon- 


ſiſtent with what we read of the p VRH A, or fire- 


temples, which were generally erected on the 


ſummits of mountains; but theſe, are of far 


later date than the periods to which Porphyry 
alludes, and owed their origin, according to 


the magi, to the zeal of Zoroaſter, to preſerve 
the ſacred flame, which deſcended from hea- 


ven, from extinction by the tempeſtuous vio- 
lence of ſtorms and rain. But theſe caverns 
were not only the temple of the moſt ſplendid 


religion, they were the ſolemn ſchools of the 
ſublimeſt ſciences inculcated in thoſe early ages 


of the world. What was the ſcience princi- 
pally inculcated in them, beſides theology, we 
may learn from the ſame Porphyry in his 
deſcription of the cave of Zoroaſter: that it 
was conſecrated to the honour of Mir RHRA, the 
parent of the univerſe; that the cave repre- 
ſented the world created by MiTura; and 
that the elements of nature, .and the various 
quarters of that world, were repreſented by 
different ſymbols properly. diſpoſed around it. 
The sux was probably repreſented by a ſphere 


of gold, or ſome reſplendent gem of immenſe 


value ſuſpended aloft, and the roof. glittering 
with gold and azure, and with well-imitated 


repreſentations of the celeſtial bodies, inſpi- 


1 7 
red the enthuſiaſtic ſoul of the Brahmin as 
well with the moſt elevated conceptions of his 
own religion as of the high dignity of his 
diſtinguiſhed. order. If the ſcenes of the Sa- 
conTALA® be pictureſque of the manners of 
the times in which that drama was written, 
there cannot be entertained a doubr, but that, 
upon certain occaſions, alſo in thoſe caverns. 
were practiſed the moſt myſterious rites: of 
MAGIC, and that they ſometimes echoed with = 
the moſt tremendous incantations. 1 
The aſſertion of Pox PHV RT, relative to the 
oe purpoſe to which the MirnR ATT 
Caves were applied, is ſtrongly corroborated 
by a paſſage in CeLsvs, quoted by Origen, 
where that learned writer informs us, that; 
in the rites of MiTyRaA, the Perſians repre- 
| ſented by ſymbols the twofold motion of the 
ſtars, the fixed and the planetary, and the paſ- 
ſage of the ſoul through them. By way of illuſs 
trating this doctrine of the ſydereal metempſy= 
choſis, . they erected in their caves an high 
ladder, on the aſcent of which were ſeven dif- 
ferent gates, according with the number of the 
planets; the firſt gate was of lead, which was 
intended to mark the flow motion of the pla- 
5 Vor. I. U nee 
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iron, to all ſorts of labours, whence pro- 


net SATURN; the eta gate was compoſed 
of tin, by which they ſhadowed out the bril- 
| Haney and ſoftneſs of Venus; the third gate 
was of braſs, which they imagined a juſt em- 
blem of the ſolidity and durability of JurrTzR; 
the fourth gate was of iron, by which Mes. 
EURY was typified, becauſe he is fuited, like 


fit may be derived; the fifth gate conſiſted of a 
mixed maſs, of which the heterogeneous compoſi- 
tion, variablenefs, and irregularity, rendered 
It the fit emblem of Mas ; the fixth gate was 
of filver, exhibiting an apt fimilitude of the mild 
radiance of the filver empreſs of Tue nieurT; 
and the ſeventh was of gala. a proper emblem of | 
the Svx, the one being the king of metals, and 
the other being the ſovereign of the ſky.” I 
muſt again repeat, that this notion, af the 
orbs of heaven being animated intelligences, 
was intimately blended with the moſt ancient 
foperſtition of the earth; we find ĩt partieu- 
larly predominant in the Phœnician Caſmo- 
gony of TauT, which aſſerted their zorE- 
SAMIN, or the Overſeers of Heaven to be thus 
animated, and the reader will remember a re- 
mark quoted before from the Ayeen ome $ 
that 


* 


* Celſus apud 8 contra Celſum, lib. FR. 
7 Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, 55.3, 
1 Ayeen Akbery, vol. ul, P. bbs 
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that many of the ancient Hindoo -hitoſophery 
believed, that the ſtars were the fouls of 


men departed this life, and raiſed to that high 


dignity in reward for their virtues and aalleri⸗ 
ties. 
It was then in pals when the ear wertig 
in this part of Aſia, flouriſhed in the zenith of 
its glory, that TuxsE cAvERNVs were ſcooped 


out of the native rock, with that indefatigable 


labour, and with that perſevering patience, 
which devotion could alone have inſpired, and 
which the hopes of eternal reward could alone 
have ſupported. It was in theſe ſolemn re- 


treats of religion and philoſophy, that the con- 


templative and abjorbed foul approached neareſt 


to the perfection of the divine nature. It was 


bere that the bright emblem of the divinity 


beamed forth a luſtre inſupportably reſplen- 
dent and powerful; but particularly at that ava. 


ful ſeaſon, when the world was deprived of 
the bleſſing of the living ſolar orb, and when 
nature lay buried in profound ſilence and in 


midnight darkneſs, If, as Hamilton informs 
us,* from ocular ſurvey, no leſs than an hun- 


dred lamps were preſerved inceſſantly burning 
before the idol JAcorrnavT, how many thou- 
fand muſt have been lighted up in the exten- 


live caverns of Salſette and Elephanta? It is 


2 roba 
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probable; that in the day-timè the Brahma 
mounted the eminences of their rocks, and 
paid their devotions on the ſummits of the 
loftieſt mountains. They aſcended the heights 
of Salſette, as the Egyptian prieſts of old aſ- 
cended the apex of the pyramids, 10 adore the 
Sun, and to 'make aſtronomical obſervations. | Ac- 
cordingly, we are informed, by ſome accurate 
obſervers, that, from the eminence of the rocky 
ſeep of CANARAn, to which there is a regu- 
lar aſcent of ſteps cut out of the rock, a pro- 

ſpect opens itſelf, beyond deſcription beautiful 
and extenſive, and that it is an eminence not 
to be looked down from without terror. M. 
Anquetil expreſlly ſays, that, to him, one of the 
mountains of Canarah ſeemed to be hewn to a 
point by human art, undoubtedly from the 
ame religious impulſe that dictated the form 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which the learned 
Greaves inſiſts were not ſepulchres, as has been 
generally ſuppoſed, but ſtupendous temples, “ 
erected to Osixis, the Egyptian appellation 
of the Sun, the Egyptians imitating in their 
fabrication of them the model of the ſolar ray, 
and the uſual form under which the deity was 
in the moſt ancient times worſhipped. They 


See an account of a viſit to Caharah by ſome members of 
the council of Bombay, inſerted in M. Anquetil's account. 
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were indeed denominated pyramids amo ru Tvpog, 


from the figure of a flame of fire ; and a ſu- 
perſtition, congenial with their name, was 
once undoubtedly practiſed in their gloomy 
retreats. When the immediate object of their 
veneration was loſt to their view, the Brah- 
min devotees deſcended with the ſhades of 
evening into their ſtony receſſes, and there re- 
newed (before objects emblematical of his ap- 
parent figure, power, and properties) their 


fervent adoration, THz oRB or RADIATED 


GOLD, THE BRIGHT SPIRAL FLAME, aſcending 
from the ever-glowing altar, impreſſed their 


inmoſt ſouls with an awful ſenſe of the preſent 


deity. The planetary train was repreſented 
by images equally emblematical of their ſup- 
poſed form and influence, and the ſigns of the 


zodiac blazed in imitative gold round the em- 


boſſed and vaulted roof. Imagination cannot 
avoid kindling at the ſcene, and it is difficult 
to refrain from ruſhing into the enthuſiaſm of 


poetry, while we take a review of the probable 
ſplendour and magnificence of this ancient 


ſpecies of devotion. All the caverns might 


truly be called YR IA, or ſanctuaries that 


cheriſhed: the. eternal flame, The whole cir- 


cumference of the rock was illumined, and 


the mountain urge with fire | Throughout 
VDV 3 e FF 
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61 the deep receſſes of its caverns, for ever ro · 
verberated the echoes of the hallowed congur 
or SACRIFICE. Around all the ſhores of the 
Hand, THE SACRED BELL of religion inceſſant- 
iy rang. The ſecret gloom of thoſe majeſtic 
_ foreſts, that ſurrounded the rock, perpetu- 
ally reſounded with the MysT1c song of prayer 
and thankſgiving. One order of prieſts, ar- 
rayed in veſtments of wovxx BARK,* and 
Having on their heads thoſe pyramidal caps, 
which equally diſtinguiſhed the Indian and 
the Egyptian priefts, and which, M. Savary 
informs us, are at this day worn by the latter, 
attended to watch the never-dying flame, and 
invigorated it by the frequent injection of pre- 
cious gums and aromatie woods. Another 
order of prieſts was employed in preparing the 
various ſacrifices. Some were occupied in in- 
ſtructing the younger Brahmins in the pro- 
found arcana of thoſe more abſtruſe ſciences, 
of which the numerous emblems on every ſide 
ſo conſpicuouſly attracted the attention; while 
others agamn were initiating them into the myſte- 
rious rites of that religion, of which the prin- 
-cipal deities were ſculptured on the walls of 
their caverns. No doubt many of thoſe ſculp- 
tures , winch cannot now be TY e 


*. 


1 See the SaconTala e | 


. 
out the ſacred iffory of the Indian religion 
as well as the heroic feats of the ancient ra- 


jahs. They may exhibit the contentions of 
the benevolent and malignant Dewtah. They. f 


may diſplay the triumphs of perſevering piety 
over vice armed with giant terrors, andof juſtice 
over oppreffion, though throned in the pleni- 
tude of its power, and arrayed in all the gor- 
geous enſigns of uſurped ſovereignty. This 


appears to me the moſt certain clue to the ex- 


planation of the greateſt part of the carved 


imagery ; and exactly in this manner were the 


innumerable mythologic figures that crowd 
the walls of Erora, near Dowletabad, ex- 


plained to M. Anquetil by the two Brähmins 


who attended him thither for the purpoſe of 
throwing light upon this obſcure ſubject. Mr. 


Dalrymple s account, in the Archzologia, 
greatly ſtrengthens this conjecture; for, the 


writer clearly diſcovered ** the effigies of great 
perſons compelling their ſubjects to obedience ; 
others executing juſtice ; others, as he con- 
ceived, by the mildneſs of their aſpect, ſhew- 


ing tenderneſs in their admonitions; and others : 
again N inſtances of their proud prow- | 


els in arms.” While virtue and ſcience kin- 
dledat theſe examples ever preſent to their view, 
. devotion was animated by the awful 

"Ds. porn 


MT TOM of the deities addreſſed, how wn: 
muſt have been the throb for diſtinction, which 
the former felt, how energic the ejaculations 
of the latter! Every tongue uttered the dic- 
tates of wiſdom, and every heart bounded me 
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the tranſports of religion. 

Leſt theſe aſſertions ſhould appear to ne 
of my readers too general, and leſt I ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubſtituted declamation in 


the place of facts, I muſt now intreat their 
permiſſion to deſcend to ſome particulars, that 


will elucidate what has been juſt ſaid, and 


* conſider the firſt origin, primitive intent, and 
progreſſive improvement, of hieroglyphic ſci- 


ence. The ſubject, as it relates to India, has 


never before been fully inveſtigated; and, if 
their patience be not totally exhauſted, ſome 


intereſting matter will perhaps occur, in the 
courſe of that inveſtigation, to gray cunoſity 


and reward attention. 


That many of the hieroglyphic og in 


the caverns of Salſette and Elephanta bear 


a reference to the aſtronomical, as well as to 
the mythological, notions prevailing in India, 


cannot be doubted by any body who conſiders, 


how intimately, in the ancient world, theſe 
Kiences were. connected, or rather that their 
| mythology, 
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mythology, in a great degree, reſted upon the 


baſis of their, wild aſtronomical ſpeculations. 


It has been aſſerted by the ancients, and the 


aſſertion has been received with implicit con- 
fidence by the moderns, that HIEROOLVTHICSG 


were invented by the prieſts of Egypt, to ſhade, 
under a veil of impenetrable myſtery, the ſub- 


lime arcana of their theology and philoſophy; 
that theſe hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac- 


ters were the firſt written language of man- 
kind, and were the undoubted origin of alpha- 
betical letters. Hence Kircher on this ſubject 


declares, De primævis Egyptiorum litteris variæ 


diverſorum ſunt opiniones. Omnes tamen in 
hoc conſentiunt, pleraſque ex ſacrorum ani- 


malium forma, inceſſu aliarumque corporis 


partium ſitibus et ſymmetria deſumptas. A 
writer of the preſent century, however, not 
inferior in genius to the moſt learned of the 


ancients, who has devoted the greater part of 


his ſecond volume of the Divine Legation of 


Moſes to the elucidation of the obſcure hiſto- 


Ty of hieroglyphics, and, in particular, of 


thoſe of Egypt, to which country our ſubject at 


preſent naturally directs our attention, ſtrenu- 
| ouſly contends, that emblematic painting was 
; the firſt as well as readieſt method which 


| mankind : 


* can. 1 rol. il. p · 1. 5 


l „ 
mankind adopted to communicate their con- 
ceptions to each other. He exemplifies his 

new theory by exhibiting an engraving® of a 
Mexican picture, copied from Purchaſe, which 
contains the hiſtory of an ancient king of Mex- 
ico, duting a period of fifty-one years, highly 
curious, and full of emblematic figures. He 
corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 
-Spaniſh writer, that, when the inhabitants of 
the coaſt of South America ſent expreſſes to 
Montezuma concerning the firſt invaſion of 
the Spaniards, their advices were delineated 
4n large paintings upon cloth. Hieroglyphic 
figures of animals and other objects, in imi- 
tation of thoſe paintings, he repreſents as the 
next gradation in the mode of communicating 
information; and, when theſe wereeſtabliſhed, 
though he will not allow them to have been 5 
invented, he admits them to have been employ- 


/ / 
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ed, by the artful policy of the Egyptian prieſts, . 
for the purpoſe of concealing the more ſacred ed 
myſteries of their ſuperſtition, as well from 1. 
w. 


the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun- 
trymen as from the ſcrutiniſing curioſity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 
| ah nd real 8 0 of Hieroglyphics, and this 
| ſeems 


* See that engraviog, vol. ii. p. 67. of tho Divine Lega. 
tion of Moſes, demonſtrated. 
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ſeems to be the moſt rational account of it, 


the ſame policy, in order to render them more 


auguſt and venerable, led thoſe prieſts to repre- 
ſent them as fabricated by the immediate in- 
ſpiration of the gods, whoſe rites and myſte- 
ries they typified. The ſtupendous ſyſtem of 
the Egyptian religion and ſciences ſoon be- 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly- 
phics. The veſtibules, the walls, the roofs, 
of their temples, were covered with theſe myſtic _ 
ſymbols, ſhadowing out, under the figures of 


animals and other expreſſive emblems, the 


hiſtory of their greater and tutelary deities, as 
well as that of their kings and legiſlators, and 
indicative of the revolutions and influences of 
the hoſt of heaven. As in the Egyptian fo in 
the Hindoo temples, near to the deity were 
generally placed the animals ſacred to that 
deity, which, gradually becoming his repre- 
ſentative ſymbol upon earth, in time ſucceed- 
ed throughout Egypt to the honours the deity 
enjoyed ; and, even in India, were honoured 
with reſpect, bordering upon veneration. On 
this point I cannot help agreeing with Shuck- 
tord, in oppoſition to Warburton, that here 
we may plainly diſcover the origin of that wor- 
ſhip, ſo degrading to human nature, which 
was paid jn ancient Pagan times to the brute | 

Z creation; 


never very predominant in Hindoſtan, 1 ſhall 
not particularly enlarge upon the ſubject, 


according to Sir William Jones, is the animal 


general homage paid to that animal in Hin- 
doſtan, although, take away the allegory, and 


Auuces two Chaldee verbs, which he tranſlates Sewab and Seve, 


Adleus of the Latins;“ to which may probably be added the div 


the character of the prince, but the name of the planet he would 
deduce from dba, lux, lumen, ſplendor, which might be the 
primary meaning of the Chaldee Sevab, If the above derivation 


"god, who, we have before obſerved, has been denominated 
the Jupiter Geniter of India. Coſtard's Aſtronomy. p. 193 


> 
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creation ; but, as' that kind, of worſhip was 


though ſome of its ſtriking features will na- 
turally meet our views in the courſe of this in- 
veſtigation. Thus, in the former country, the 
Apis was the known ſymbol of Ofiris, and was 
accordingly worſhipped. The White Bull, 


on which Seeva® 1s repreſented in the Indian 
pagodas; and this may. be one” cauſe of the 


it will be found, that both are only venemted 
| 55 for 


* Caſting my eye, during the period of writing this diſſerta - 
tion, upon Mr. Coſtard's laborious attempt to trace, to oriental 
primitives, the Greek names of the ſeveral planets ; I obſerve, 
that, in examining the appellation Ze, or Jurir RR, he pro- 


ſignifying to exult for joy ; either of which, he ſays, might be 
its poſſible radix. He then traces the ſame word to an equally 
poſſible radix in Arabic, which he writes 4u or d/u, ſignifying 
Lord, or one that poſſeſſes; with which he adds, very nearly 
agrees the dyn of the Welſh, the den of the Corniſh, and the 


of the Hindoos. This name Mr. Coſtard thinks might ſuit 


be not too far fetched, it will help to unravel the hiſtory of this 


EP A Rn toe” 
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for their great uſe in agriculture. A car was 
in Egypt conſidered as a ſymbol of the moor, 
and Plutarch+ gives this curious philoſophicat 
reaſon for it; they thought that the contrac- 
tion and the dilatation of the eye of that ani- 
mal afforded a juſt emblem of the increaſe and 
decreaſe of the moon's orb. The repreſenta- 
tive ſymbol of the moon in India, according 0 
to the Heetopades F and Mr. Wilkins, is a 
rabbit, which animal conſtantly ornaments 
the right hand of the repreſentative images of 
that deity, drawn or ſculptured in the pago- 
das. A ſerpent was adored in Egypt as the 
emblem of the divine nature ; not only, ſays 
Warburton, © an account of its great vigour 
and oe but of its extended age and revi- 
reſcence; and we have Sb rel from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that in Caſhmere, there were 
no leſs than ſeven hundred places, where car- 
ved figures of ſnakes were worſhipped: Indeed 
almoſt all the deities in Salſette and Elephan- 
ta either graſp ſerpents in their hands or are 
environed with them, which can only be in- 
tended as a mark of their divinity. They are 
alfo ſculptured on "A. .cornices ſurrounding | 
the 


+ Platarch 3 in his Treatiſe de Ifide et Okride, p- os which 


treatiſe developes all the complicated myſteries of that rs. 
'$ "oy Hodtopades, p. 177. _ note. 
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the roofs of thoſe caverns, and the more modern 
pagodas; a circumſtance which reminds me of 
another uſe to which ſerpents were applied in the 
ſymbols of Egypt; for, their wreathed bodies, 
in its Hieroglyphic ſculpture, repreſented the 
oblique courſe of the ſtars, while the ſame 
bodies, formed into a circle, were an emblem 
of eternity; and it will be remembered, that 
the ſerpent was one of the moſt conſpicuous 
of the forty-eight great conſtellations, into 

which the ancients divided the viſible heavens. 


On thoſe cornices too, in emboſſed work, are 


ſeen very conſpicuous figures of horſes, ele- 
phants, and lions, three of the moſt. diſtin- 
guiſhed conſtellations of the Hindoos; the two 
former of which ſtand foremoſt in order among 
thoſe enumerated in Mr. Coſtard's table“ of the 
twenty-ſeven conſtellations, of which the 20. 
diac of the Indians conſiſts, called AchEvIxI 
and Barant; literally, the horſe and the ele- 
phant : while the third, ar SinG, is that fa- 
vourite fign of the ſame zodiac, which gives 
the additional honour of its name to that of 
every brave rajah, who chooſes to be diſtin- 
guiſhed on the roll of fame for poſſeſſing the 
Fortitude of a Lion. +. Theſe ſymbolic animals 
probably, in the ancient mythological ſyſtem, 


Tepreſented the renowned hero-deities of In- 
dia 


® Coltard's AsTROM. p. 5. — + As cnirr Be 
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dia in the lame manner as in Egypt the god 

Orus was recogniſed in Orion, Anubis in 
Sirius, or the Dog-ſtar, Typho in Urſa Ma- 
jor, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or the 
Dragon. It was this cloſe union of the Hin- 


doo theology and aſtronomy which deceived that 


elegant and judicious hiſtorian, Mr. Orme,* 

when he declared, that the hiſtory of their 
gods was a heap of the greateſt abſurdities. 
“It is, ſays he, Eſwara twiſting off the neck 

of Brahma; it is the Sun who gets his teeth 
knocked out, and the Moon, who has her face 
beat black-and-blue at a feaſt, at which the 
gods quarrel, and fight with the ſpirit of a 
mob.” Theſe celeſtial combats, repreſented 
at various feſtivals in India, doubtleſs allude 
to the conjunction or oppoſition of the con- 
ſtellations; and the aſſertion of Mr. Wilkins, 
that, on every eclipſe, the Hindoos believe | 
thoſe planets to be ſeized upon by a large ſer- 


| pent, or dragon, which aſſertion is ſupported 


by two paſſages of the Geeta+ and Heetapa- 
des, f in the ſtrongeſt manner corroborates the 
ſuppoſition. I cannot paſs by this inviting 


opportunity of ws (han the very ſtriking 


Vor, A. 5 1 es | 


® Orme's Hindoftan, vol. i, p. 3. 
'+ Bhagvat Geeta, p. 149. PM 
t Heetopades, p. 28, and note, p. 299 T 
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{imilarity 1 in ſentiment, cabling upon this 
as well as upon many other occaſions, be- 

b tween the Hindoos and the Chineſe, pro- 
ving either an original deſcent from the ſame 
common anceſtor, or a moſt intimate connec- 
tion between thoſe nations at ſome remote ra. 
The Jeſuit Le Compte, giving a deſcription 
of a partial eclipſe of the ſun, which he ob- 
ſerved in China about the end of April, 1688, 
informs us, that, during the whole of the 

eclipſe, the Chineſe were under the greateſt 
alarms, imagining they were going to be ſud- 
- denly enveloped in thick darkneſs, and made 
every where the moſt hideous yelling and hor- 
rid noiſes 70 oblige the dragon to depart. © For, 
to this animal,” he adds; © they attribute all 
the diſappearances of the ftars which take 
place, becauſe the celeſtial dragon, being hun- 
ger-bitten, at that time holds the Sun or 
Moon faſt between his teeth, with intent to 
devour them.“ “ „ 
The whole of this curious relation Audits 
to us, not only deciſive evidence of the early 
proficiency of the Hindoos and Chineſe in the 
ſcience of aſtronomy, but a glaring proof how 
deeply, and at what remote periods, their aſ- 
tronomical and een n; were 
| - blended 


Le Compte's Memoirs of China, p. 1765 Engliſh edit. 


I | 
blended together, and, as it were, inter- 
woven. To explain the alluſion, it is neceſ- 


ſary that the reader, not converſant with aſ- | 
tronomy, ſhould be informed of the follow- : 
ing circumſtance, to which I requeſt; his at- K 
tention, as it will be of material uſe towards. 5 
underſtanding many parts of the Indian aſ- 1 
tronomical mythology that will hereafter oc- 433 
cur. The two points in the heavens, where n 
the moon's apparent orbit cuts the ecliptic, 0 


are called the Moon's nopes. The point where . , 
the moon appears to croſs the ecliptic, during 


her paſſage into North latitude, is denominated 


her ASCENDING NoDE. On the other hand, 


the point in the heavens, at which the moon 


croſſes the ecliptic, during her paſſage into 


ſouth latitude, is called by aſtronomers her 


DESCENDING' NODE. To the circular curve; thus 
deſcribed by the moon's orbit, the fancy of the 
ancient Aſiatic aſtronomers aſſigned the figure 


of a ſerpent, as indeed they did to the path. 


of the ſun through the ſigns of the zodiac, 
- which, in eaſtern*hieroglyphics, is repreſented 


by a circle of intertwining ſerpents. Serpens 


and Draco are terms that in aſtronomy are, 
ſynonimous, and it is therefore, according, to, 
Dr. Long, whoſe account of the nodes I have, 
followed above,“ that the Arabians give the 
. U* 2 . appellation 

 *® See Dr, Long's Aſtronomy, vol. ii. p. 361. 


1 
appellation of dragon's bellies to thoſe parts of 
the orbit of the moon where ſhe makes the 
greateſt deviation from the line of the ecliptic. 
This is cuſtomary with them at this day, and 
proves that they derived their aſtronomical no- 
tions from the fame fountain with the Indians 
and Chineſe; I mean their anceſtors of the old 

Chaldæan ſchool. The moon's aſcending node 
is therefore called the pRAGON's HEAD, and 
her deſcending node the PRAGoN's TAIL. But 
we ſee that the allegorical alluſion of the rapa- 
city of the celeſtial dragon 1 is likewiſe extended 


to the ſun, as indeed it may be to any planet, by 


whoſe paſſing orbit the ecliptic is at any time 
and in a fimilar manner interſected, and from 
ideas of this kind undoubtedly have ariſen all 
thoſe ridiculous tales of the conteſts of thoſe 
celeſtial combatants. As an illuſtration of 
what has been juſt obſerved, I have annexed 
_ a repreſentation of the real aſtronomical fi- 
gure made by the moon's orbit 1 in paſſing the 
ecliptic, and of the hieroglyphic emblem to 
which it indiſputably gave bFth. 

It may here be remarked that · no ecliges 
can happen, except when the two planets are 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the e- 
clipric, whence indeed that great cirele derives 


Its n. This 1 of the heavens, there- 
N fore, 
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«ls has been in all ages the object of more 


particular obſervation of the ſpeculative race 
of philoſophers, and it is in this region that 


infidelity has been too fatally buſy i in form- 
ing calculations and erecting hypotheſes ſub- 
verſive of the Moſaic theology and hoſtile to the 
deareſt intereſts of mankind. I ſhall, hereafter, 
have occaſion to evince that it is chiefly, 


if not ſolely, on calculations founded upon the 


retrograde motion of theſe nodes from Eaſt to 


Weſt, that is, in an order contrary to that 


of the ſigns, and the flow, but now-demon- 
ſtrated, decreaſe of the obliquity of that ecliptic, 
after the rate of a degree in one hundred years, 
that all the ancient atheiſtical ſyſtems, aſſerting 
the immenſe duration of the world, have been 


founded. On a minute examination of them, 


we ſhall probably diſeover that they are erected 
upon a baſis ſcarcely leſs chimetical than the 
fable of the celeſtial dragon, who, upon every 


lunar eclipſe, is ſuppoſed by the Hindoos and 
the Chineſe to ſeize with his teeth that affright- 
ed orb. Inu the aſtronomical figure ſubjoined, 


number 1 denotes the moon in her aſcending 


node, number 2 repreſents the planet in her deſ- 


cending node, numbers 3 and 4 mark that 
wide portion of the ſerpentine curve, which, in 
the Arabian aſtronomy, is called the belly of 

$a 3 the 
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the dragon. By the dragon, Dr. Long ob- 
ſerves, the ancients did not mean that fictitious 
and monſtrous figure with wings, which we 
ſee repreſented in modern paintings, but 
ſimply a large ſnake, as delineated below, by 
a compariſon of which with the former ma- 
thematical figure we ſo plainly trace the pro- 
greſſive union of their aſtronomical ſpeculations 
with their een 3 
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| The Brahmins of India and the Bonzes of 
China, to impreſs with awe and veneration the 
inferior claſſes of mankind, purpoſely veiled 
under obſcure ænigmas their deep, aſtronomical 
diſcoveries, and inveſted ſcience with the man- 
tle of hieroglyphics. With what unwearied 
aſſiduity aſtronomy itſelf was anciently pur- 
ſued in both countries, thoſe maſſy marble 
inſtruments, erected in the obſervatories of Pe- 
kin, and Benares, to be ſeen, the former in Du 
Halde, the latter in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and with correct engravings of which 
that portion of this work, which treats of their 
literature, will be decorated, remain _ perpetual 
and irreftagable teſtimonies. I ſhall, hereafter, 
in my review of oriental aſtronomy, have oc- 
caſion to remark how deeply theſe aſtronomical 
purſuits influenced all the national habits and 
opinions of Eaſtern people; how intimately 
they were blended with all their ſyſtems of the- 
ology, and even infected their ſolemn codes of 
legiſlation, in which we ſhould leaſt of all ex- 
pect to find the operations of fancy to pre- 
dominate. Of all the phænomena of aſtro- 
nomy, none, however, excited more general 
diſmay and aſtoniſhment, throughout all the 
nations of the Pagan world, than eclipſes. 
The moon was thought, during thoſe ſolemn 5 
e W 
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. 
periods of public alarm; to be ſtruggling in la- 
borious toils, and, to aſſuage her pangs, in 
that moment of imagined diſtreſs, while the 
Odineſe rent the air with the ſound of cymbals, 
trumpets, and the clanging of leſs melodious 
inſtruments, the whole affrighted nation of the 
Hindoos crowded to the banks of the Ganges, 
and other ſacred rivers, and anxiouflyendeavour- 
ed, by univerſal ablution in their ſtreams, to 
prepare themſelves for the deſtiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 
As another evident proof how early and 
how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 
in aſtronomical purſuits, the reader will per- 
mit me to remind him of what has already been 
remarked' from Mr. Halhed, that the days of 
the week are named, in the moſt ancient and 
venerable Sanſcreet books, from the very ſame 
planets to which they were aſſigned by the 
Greeks and Romans, Their names, as they 
ſtand in that gentleman's publication, are Au- 
DEETYE WAR, or Solis dies; Some WAR, or 
Lunz dies; Muxnctr, war, or Martis dies; 
BooDat waAR, or Mercurii dies; BREEHESPET 
WAR, or ſovis dies; SHookRE WAR, or Ve- 
neris dies; and SyenisneR WAR, or Saturni 
dies. I muſt here obſerve that theſe names of 
the feyen Planets, over each of whjch a god 
preſides, 
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preſides, : are very differently written by M. 
Sonnerat, as the reader may ſee in page 170 of 
the firſt of his inſtructive but coſtly volumes, 
as indeed are almoſt all the names of the In- 
dian divinities, from the mode of writing them 
in the Afiatic Reſearches, and by Mr. Wilkins, 
a circumſtance which has often been to me the 
occaſion of ſome perplexity, fince I could only 
difcover them by their functions to be the fame 
deities, M. Sonnerat has in the ſame page ſup- 
phed me with a remarkable proof of my re- 
cent affertion, that the various conjunctions 
and oppoſitions of the planets, their approach _ 
es towards the earth, and their retrogradations, 
are, among the Hindoos, the perpetual ſource 
of rejoicing or alarm. San, or Saturn, 
ſays this OO % a got who infhcts pu- 
nmiſhment 
„ 3 i 3 3 3 the publication of 
M. Sonnerat as coſtly though inſtructive and ingenious. For 
the two quarto volumes, of which it confifts, I paid Mr. White 
three guineas and a half; and to give the reader ſome faint 
idea of the expence which I have beer! at on account of this 
publication, I ſhall inſert below the prices of only a few of 
theſe foreign authors upon oriental ſubjects ; antiquities, geo- 
graphy, and aſtronomy. Antiquits expliquee, 15 tom. 15 I. 156. 
D'Ancarville, Recherches, &c. 3 tom. 31. 18s. Voyages de 
Niebuhr, 4 tom. 5 I. 5s. D' Anville Antiquit. Geograph. 
11. 58. Kircher's Edipus Egyptiacus, 4 tom, 41. La Lande, 
Aſtronomie, 41. 48. Kc. &c. &c. beſides the "moſt 'expentive 
of our Engliſh authors on Indian and Oriental Antiquities, as 


the Aſiatic Reſearches, 2 tom. 51. 58 Pocock's Egypt, 2 tom. 
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niſhment on men during this life; he ap- 
proaches only to annoy them: Saturday is the 
day of the week ſacred to him. The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehenſions concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
He is repreſented as of a blue colour; he has four 
arms; he is mounted upon a raven; and is 
ſurrounded by two ſerpents, whoſe intertwi- 
ning bodies form a circle round him.“ The 
raven, I muſt remark, is a bird of ill preſage, 
and how it came originally to be ſo eſteemed 
all-over the oriental world will be clearly ma- 
nifeſted when we ſhall arrive at the hiſtory of 
the true Saturnian patriarch. The ſerpents, 
forming a circle round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtleſs indicate the vaſt ring which ſur- 
rounds that planet; and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote date, 
it is a ſtill farther proof of their early diſcove- 
ries in aſtronomy, ſince the Pphænomenon of 
Saturn's ring was, according to Dr. Long, 
never promulgated to European aſtronomers 
before the time of the great Huygens, 495 
firſt publiſhed his Syema Saturnium in 1659.“ 
I ſhall pre ſently enter upon a more extended 
and particular inquiry into the theological and 
metaphyſical doctrines taught in the caverns 
18 of 


* See Long's Aſtronomy, vol. ii. p. 714. 09 
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of India, and endeavour to: aſcertain the Sera 
in which, and the race by whom, they were 


originally fabricated. That they were caves 


in which the myſteries of Mithra, or myſte- 


ries very much reſembling thoſe of Mithra, 
were anciently performed, has, I truſt, been 


proved both from the analogy in religion be- 


tween the old inhabitants of Perſia and India, 
in their general veneration of the sun and 


FIRE, as well as from the ſimilitude of the 


ſtructures and ornaments of theſe caverns with 


thoſe of the rocky temples, excavated, in ho- 


nour of Mithra, in the mountains of Perſia 
and Media. It appears to me that MirRHRA 
and SURYA are the ſame mythologic being, 
and that the SAauRas and the PRRSEES are 
ſets only different in name.“ The former 


| appellation is aſſerted by Kircher to be the 


ſame with Mithraim, or Miſraim';+ and, if 
we could allow that derivation to be juſt, we 
ſhould not long be perplexed concerning the 
origin of his worſhip, ſince Miſraim was the 
firſt- born ſon of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de- 
rived the name from an oriental primitive, 
en a rock, an eee very correſ- 
„ 
* See page 197 preceding... | 
+ dip. gypt. tom. i. p.218. = 
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pondent with his origin; for Mithras, in the 
Perſian mythology, is ſaid to have been born 
of a ſtone, by which was allegorically denoted 
the yrxk emitted by the colliſion of two flint. 
ſtones: ſemina flammæ abſtruſa in venis filicis. 
Plutarch, poſſibly from fome oriental fable, 
Has improved upon this allegory ; for, he ac- 
quaints us, that Mithra, born of a ſtane, and 
defirous of having offspring, copulated with a 
Kone, whence was born-.a ſon named Dior- 


I 
_ Þhos, LicnrT. Mithra, in the ſame vein of py 
allegory, is ſaid, by Porphyty, to have been ¶ oy 
A 8TEALER or OXEN, Which he ſecreted in ca\ 
caverns; intimating at once that the ſun, Th 
nke the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and ten 
that his prolific and generative heat produced fore 
that Fertility mn ſecret and inviſible pers nat. 
| tions. 5 the 
It is very kante 00 e toa WF © 
b in Euſebius quoted by Mr. Bryant, Egy 
Oſiris himſelf was, by the ancients, ſometimes ll pole: 
called Suk lus, Over POT RY OpEVED vr. Tugioy; the 
and ſtill more ſo that, according to Lilius Gy- hund 


raldus, cited by the fame writer, the Perſian I for, t 
deity ſhould be denominated Suxz; Perſe N ſhipp 


[INE conkers for, in this title, we re- riod, 
cognize had, fl 


4, . Analyſis, wot? ii. p. 1115 where ate the reference: to 
theſe reſpective antbore. | | 


cognize the very name of hs ſolar divinity of 
India. If this ſhould appear far fetched, by 


reverting to that country where the worſhip 


of the sud and PLANETS was firſt propagated 
by the impious Belus, we ſhall find in its an- 
cient name of Tuga, Syria, and in its. modern 


from what region and from what people the 
Indian name and adoration of the ſun were 


country, the Sabian error diffuſed itſelf rapidly 


The. Perſians thought it impious to erect 
temples to the deity ; they continued, there- 


the expanded canopy of heaven. 
Cambyſes, that remorſeleſs deſpoiler of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mountfaucon, ſup- 


the Mithratic worſhip in Egypt about five 


ſhipped the ſun in caverns long before that pe- 


in their auguſt tewples. That the rites of the 
* 


8 


appellation of - Souria, ſufficient- intimation 


probably derived. Earlieſt eſtabliſhed in that 
over all the Eaſt, The Mithratic worſhip in 
caverns, however, continued longeſt 1 in Perſia. 


fore, to perform this worſhip by night in the 
native and obſcure cavern, and by day under 


poſed to have been the occaſion of renovating 


hundred years before the æra of Chriſtianity; 
for, though the Egyptians had doubtleſs wor- 


nod, yet the worſhip in ſubterraneous receſſes 
had, for many centuries, been ſuperſeded by that 
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Fein Mithra did, at that period, a ſecond 
time commence, and were blended with thoſe 
of the Egyptian deities, is evident from a 
very curious engraving, with which he has 
favoured the public, of an actual sAcRIEICI 
To THE SUN, repreſented in an artificial ca- 
vern near the ruins of BaBAIx, in Upper 
Egypt. I thought it ſo curious a monument 
of this once almoſt-univerſal idolatry, and, at 
the ſame time, ſo immediately illuſtrative of 
my own aſſertions of the ancient prevalence 
of it in India, that I have had it engraved, and 
ſhall preſent the reader with two deſcriptions 
of it, written at two different periods, a cen- 
tury / diſtant ' from each other. The firſt, 
from: Mountfaucon, is that of the Jeſuit Du 
Bernat, who deſigned the whole upon the 
ſpot, and is as follows: We paſſed the ca- tc 
nal of Joſeph; an ancient aqueduct, and went of 
to the village Touna, near the ruins of the lar 
city Babain, which is in the midſt of thoſe of pri 
Abouſir. We paſſed over theſe ruins and a 
long plain of ſand; which brought us to a 
very fingular monument, which my guide 
would have me ſee, and which deſerves indeed 
to be ſeen. It is A SACRIFICE OFFERED TO 
THE SUN, and is ſculptured in half- relief on a 


great rock, The hardneſs of the rock would 
19 have 


N — 


girls in full relief, n to ths rock _ part 


have been able to defend this monument from 
the infüties of time, but not thoſe of ud 


ſword, which we find the Arabians have uſed 
to deface that part of the ſacrifice which is 
wanting. I made a deſign of it as it then ap- 


peared. This ſtupendous cavern is hewn out 
of a vaſt rock in the middle of a mountain. 
It muſt have taken up a long time and pro- 
digious labour to excavate this rock, between 
five and fix feet deep, and for fifty feet high 
and fifty wide; for, in this ſo great ſuperfi- 
cies, all the figures relating to the ſacrifice to 
the ſun are comprehended. The ſun appears 
encircled with a body of rays fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two prieſts of 'a naturaF 


ſtature, their heads covered with long caps 


terminating in poix rs, ſtretch their hands 
towards the ſun, adoring him. The ends 
of their fingers touch the ends of the ſo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, covered like the 
prieſts, ſtand by their ſides, and reach them 
two great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
ſun there are three lambs, killed and extended 
on piles, conſiſting of ten pieces of wood. 
Lower, by the piles, are ſeven jars, or diatas. 
On the other ſide of the ſun, oppoſite to the 
ſacrificers, there are two women and two 


of. 


+ 


0+ * 
of their backs only and their feet. We ſes 
very plainly marks of the ſtrokes by which 
their heads were deſtroyed. Behind the two 
boys there is a kind of ſquare, charged with 
ſeveral hieroglyphics, but ſome larger than 
others are placed up and down in the image. 

So far M. Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount- 
faucon. The other account is that of M. Sa- 
vary, who viſited this curious monument in 
17%, and I am happy in an opportunity of 
doing juſtice, in this reſpect, to the accuracy 

of this traveller, who has been decried as a 
writer rather fanciful than correct. Through 
each of the deſcriptions. a ftrong feature of 
fimilarity reigns, and it muſt give pleaſure to 
the reader to find that, in the ſpace of near!y 
a century, no freſh injury has been done, 
through the prejudice and ſuperſtition of the 
tyrants under whoſe dominion Egypt groans, 
to ſo beautiful a fragment of e an- 
tiquity. 

«35 os league to the ſouth (favs M. gavary) 
are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich 
the ſmall town of Babain. Some diſtance be- 
yond 1s a curious monument, a rock ſmoothed 


| P the in the Os of which a grotto 
| | has 


'* See Mountfaucon, LAmiquits * eee 
en the gods of Egypt, tom. il, book 7. and place 50. 
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has been cut fifey feet in diameter and ſix 
deep; the: bottom repreſents a ſacrifice to the 
ſun, which is ſculptured in demi-relief ; on 
the right hand, two prieſts, with pointed caps, 
raiſe their arms towards that orb, and touch 
the end of its rays. with their fingers; behind 
them, two children, with ſimilar caps, hold 
vaſes for the libation. Three wood piles, 
ſuſtained by ſeven vaſes with handles, and 
placed under the ſun, bear ſlain lambs. On 
the left, are two young maidens,. who are 
only attached to the ſtone by the feet and 
back: the . Arabs have broken · off the heads, 
and disfigured them with their lances. Va- 


rious hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, 


the hiſtory of this ſacrifice, which I believe is 
meant to Jupiter Ammon, a ſymbolical deity, 
by which the ancient Egyptians denoted the 
Sun's entrance into the fign of the Ram. This 
animal was conſecrated to Jupiter, and they | 
then celebrated the commencement of the aſ- 
tronomical year and the renewal of light. - 
The monument thus deſcribed, cut in hard 
ſtone, cannot but endure to the lateſt - Ges 
rity, '®. 5 
Of this moſt valuable and bene remain 
of antiquity, ſo directiy elucidatory of the 
> Vp X# | Mithratic 
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Mithratic worſhip of the Perſians, and which, 
Perhaps, has not, for its ſingular curioſity, 
its rival in the world; Mr. Mazell, the en- 
Sraver, has taken uncommon pains to furniſh 
the reader with an exact copy: and Mount- 
faucon himſelf having farther obliged his rea- 
ders with various judicious obſervations and 
conjectures concerning the ſeveral objects pour- 
trayed upon it, I ſhall ſtate them as a guide to 
the judgement of the reader, while he furveys 
with wonder a work thus exquiſitely wrought 
with ſo rude an inſtrument as the chiſſel. 

The Perſians, our author remarks, had two 
ways of repreſenting the sun, in ſculpture 
and painting: the one, under the form of a 
young man, whom they denominated Mr. 
TuRAS; and the other in the ſimilitude of a 
HUMAN FACE RADIATED. The latter is ex- 
hibited in the annexed plate; and, in the ſe- 
cond part of this volume, my ſubſeribers will 
be preſented with a very correct engraving, 
copied from a rock, of the Perſian Mithras, 
WINGED, with other aſtronomical' ſytabols, 
By the three piles on which the lambs are ex- 
tended for ſacrifice, he is of opinion, are ſym- 
bolized the THREE SEASONS ; for, anciently, 
they reckoned only three. By the ſeven vaſes 


are ec the sEVEN DAYS of the week, of 
elſe 


-» 


. H 311 1 ts | 
elle 6 * ſeven planets ; 3 and, 1 in coroboration of 
this laſt conjecture, he refers to an image of 


Mithras engraved in another part of his Anti- 


quities, near which are ſeven altars flaming. - 
the honour of that deity. The repreſentation 
of time and its variqus parts, by ſymbolical 
figures, was a very common and a very natu- 
ral practice with thoſe ancient mythologiſts 
who adored the sux, whoſe revolutions are the 


fountain and guide of . all the diviſions of time, 


as the ſupreme God! The Triax on the 
head of the prieſts, he obſerves, very much re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Perſians going in proceſ- 
fian in the baſs-reliefs found at CUBLMINAR, 
near the ancient Perſepolis, to be ſeen in his 
ſecond volume. The ſurrounding higrogly- 
phics, however, are evidently of Egyptian orly 
ein; ſince the nawx, which appears on ons 
ſide, and the 1815, on the other, were birds 
holden in the higheſt veneration among the 
ancient Egyptians. [Their being ſculptured, 
together with the ſymbols of the Perſian ſu- 
perſtition, in this image, are irrefragable 
proofs of his antecedent aſſertion, that, at the 
period of its oxcavation, the Egyptian and 
Ferhan frrogian had begun to Aae 3 
F Caves, 
. Confalt the whole. er Muantfurcea's rea. is 
the page of his ſupplement cited Oy. 
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Caves, and other ſimilar ſubterranean re- 
4 conſecrated to the worſhip of the Sun, 
were very generally, if not univerſally, in re- 
queſt among nations where that ſuperſtition 


Was practiſed; and ſome of theſe caverns 


were full as curious in their conſtruction, 


though poſſibly not ſo magnificent, as thoſe 
of Media, Perſia, and India. Various engra- 


vings of Mithratic caves in Media and Perſia 


are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 


and Sir John Chardin in the former of thoſe 
countries, The mountains of Chuſiſtan, in 
particular, at this day abound with ſtupendous 
excavations of this ſort. From the higher 
Afia the veneration for ſacred caverns gradu- 
ally diffuſed itſelf over Afia Minor, © The lofty 
ſteeps of Parnaſſus, ſacred to the Mufes, were 
covered with caverns. The Sybil made her 


| dark reſponſes amidſt the gloom of a cavern; 


and it was from the hallowed rock of Delphi 
that the prieſteſs of Apollo, (the ſolar deity of 


Greece,) inſpired with a holy fury, uttered 


thoſe oracles, that were fo widely celebrated 
in the ancient world. In the courſe of its 
ages from the Eaſt, this ſpecies of devo- 
tion ſo far infected even the Roman people, 
im the early periods of their empire, that 


they celebrated 88080 in honguy af of Mithra, and 
dedicated 


ſcription, Deo invifo ſoli Mitbræ. The reign- 


Are, which was kindled by the rays of the ſun, 


ſage of the moſt dreadful calamities to the 


conflagration of Fan n e 2 


1 313 1 5 
dedicated an altar to that deity with this ins 


ing idolatry was vigorouſly attacked. by. thoſe 
celebrated fathers of the church, the eloquent 
Tertullian and the more violent Jerome; the 
former of whom ridicules the votaries of that 
ſuperſtition under the term of &nights, or ſol= 
diers, of Mi bra; ;* while the latter brands the 
place of their worſhip with the title of the Den 
of Mithra.+ The ancient prevalence, indeed, 
of the ſolar worſhip in Rome is evident from 
the ſacred reverence that prevailed for the val 
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and which the virgin prieſteſſes, who attended 
it, kept continually burning in conſecrated va- 
ſes. In ſuch profound veneration was this 
hallowed flame holden, that the accidental ex- 
tinction of it was ſuppoſed to be the fatal pre- 
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empire. Virgil repreſents Æneas, the vaunted 
progenitor of the Romans, as zealouſly preſer- 
ving this facred fire «raiſe the nga 


= veſtamque Nannen. 
tern: amque 21 effert os ignem. _ 
Yau Kue id ü. 5. 


9 Michra agust - in Groptibys milites oe, ub. 5 i. a a. 
mo, cap. hy 
t Mithrz opp, PEE Letam, cap. lis 
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. The worſhip of Mithra, which ſtill continu- 
ed to be practiſed by ſame devatees, was final. 
y proſeribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
e . of the prætorium, in the 4th century. 
Alluſive to this kind of cavern - temple and 
this ſpecies of devotion, there is a remark- 
able paſlage in Ezekiel,“ where the infpired 
Prophet in a viſion beholds, and in the moſt 
ſablime language ſtigmatizes, the horrible ido- E 
latrous abominations, | which the Iſraelites had | 
borrowed from their Aſiatic nejghbours of 
Chaldza, Egypt, and Perſia. And bo brought 
w, ſays the prophet, 10 the deor of the court; 
and when I looked, behald a HOLE IN THE WALL, 
Then foid be unto. me, ſon of man, dig now in the 

. wall; and, ben 1 had digged i mn the. wall, (behold 
a-POOR- And be ſaid unto me, go in, (that is, 
into this CAVERN-TEMPLE,) and behold the wich- 
e abominations that they do there. So I went in, 
and ſaw; and bebold, every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beaſts, and ALL THE LDOLS 
of: ibe: bouße of Jjrael, were POURTRAYEN/ UPON 
TRE WALL ROUND ABOUT, jIn this ſubterra- 
neous temple were ſeveuty men of- the-ancients of 
the bouſe of Tjrae!, and their employment was 
of a nature very nearly ſimilar to that of the 


priefts in e THEY $TO0D \ WITH EVERY 
hg vb 4 dT. fin sud tet of 46 220-14 An 
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MAN. Bs CENSER IN HIS HAND, AND A THIER 
CLOUD OF INCENSE WENT UP, 7. ben ſaid be ws 


to me ; ſon of man, haft thou ſeen what tbr anci- 


ents of the houſe of Iſrael do ix TAE DARK, eve- 


ry man in the CHAMBERS OF HIS IMAGERY ? 
In Egypt, to the particular idolatry of which 
country, it is plain, from his mentioning every 
form of creepi ng thing and abominable beaſts, 
the prophet in this place alludes, theſe dark 


ſecluded rereſſes were called mvysT1c. CELLS, | 
and in them were celebrated the ſecret myſte- 


ries of Iſis and Ofiris, repreſented by the qua- 
drapeds ſacred to thoſe deities, who, after all. 
as has been repeatedly aſſerted in this diſſerta- 
tion, are only perſonifications of the sun and 
Moon. Thoſe, who are ſtill inclined to con- 
tend for the ſuperior antiquity of Egypt above 


all nations of the earth, will, from this cir- 


cumſtance, probably join with Warburton in 
inſiſting that the MirnRATIC xITES them- 
ſelves were eſtabliſhed in imitation of thoſe of 
Iſis and Oſiris. But ſince by Oſiris was ſym- 
bolized the soLAR SPHERE, and, by his affec= 
tionate conſort, Ifis, THE LUNAR ORB, illumined 
by his ray, or, as ſome mythologiſts explain it, 
the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, made fruitful by his 
generative warmth, we mult look for the origin 
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of this ſplendid devotion to that capa coun · 


try here the hoſt of heaven, and the elements 
of nature were firſt venerated; and whence 


the Sabian ſaperſtition darted throughout the 
world that beam of tranſcendant, but deluſive, 
brightneſs which dazzled the eyes of the infa- 


tuated human race, ind induced them to mic. 


take and adore the grand receptacle. of light for 
the Source of Light himſelf} Before this vo- 


lume ſhall be concluded, the ample retroſpect, 


which my ſubject will compel me to take of 
the Chaldaic theology and ſciences, will have 


a direct tendency to eſtabliſh the truth of the 
hypotheſis, which makes Chaldæa the original 


ſource of the Sabian error, and the central re- 
gion in which it moſt vigorouſly flouriſhed, 
For, upon what other hypotheſis ſhall we ac- 
count for the univerſal and immemorial preva- 
lence of this ſuperſtition in every region of the 
earth; how ſhall we explain ſo ſingular a phæ- 
nomenon as that the pyramidal temple, ſymbo- 
lical of the ſolar ray, ſhould riſe with almoſt as 
bold an elevation in Mexico, as in Egypt; 


and that the Peruvians ſhould adore the ſun 


with as much ardour as anciently did the Ma- 
gi of Perſia and the Brahmins of India? 
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A MORE PARTICULAR INQUIRY INTO TIE 


NATURE or' THR MrsTRRIOUS TREOE OO 


CAL RITES, ANctENTLY ckIRER AT RD IN 


THE | CAVERNS or SALsETTE AnD ELER. 
PHANTAS' AND AN ATTEMPP- ro AUR, 


THIS THE ARA IN "WHICH, (AND TAE TAO 


erk BY HORN, THOSE 'CAVENNS' WA v 
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The veniveof Ariabrrr er gte! in Mx 
rk. Dark and fecret'as 'were the! fübtera⸗ 
rancous vaülts and woody - recb fag, n which 
the ſages of 'the Eaſt tüok up Wel reſidenetzi 
were 1 doctrines there proin ulgated! Their 
theology was Velled in Allegory atidhiercp] ypllies 
their philoſophy Was involved ima circle f ttt? 


bels. All che ſabliond Wiſdbir! of And owerer / 
was concentrated and afplayed in the CAVE wy 


MiruxA, Which, we have obſeryed from Pera 


phyty, repreſented: THE WORLD; and eotitained 


expreflive emblems: of the varibus elements 5 
nature. In D811 H et DAE Biba. 10 201008 


1 hive offered' very cogent” argumente ard 
prove. that che. excavutions of Salferte ad BIE 


Phanta were no other chan ſtüpenddous temples | 
in which the rites of that deity, though mm 
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bly under,/a different appellation, were per- 
formed. As corroborative evidence of my a. 


ſertions in that reſpect; 11 have given, in pages 


197 and 199 preceding, the deſcription of two 
auguſt temples to the ſun; the one of aſtoniſh- 
ing ſplendour, in Guzzurat, which was viſited 
by Apollonius Tyanæus, in his voyage to India, 
at ſo remote a period as eighteen hundred years 


ago: and the other, affirmed, in the Ayeen Ak- 


bexy, to haye been erected by an ancient rajab, 


and not leſs remarkable for its magnitude and 


beautiful ſculptures, than. the former for its 
ſplendour, But ſince the caverns of India are 


i riſhed in the, reign of Darius, Hyſtaſpes, and 

who, qecording to Porphyry, « Firſt of all, in 
nataral cave in bonour of Mithra, the father il 
the univerſe *; and, fince Zoroaſter conſe- 
erated that e 1 after tas vifit to the Brab- 
mins of India, and when he had already been in- 
ſcructed in the profaund arcana of that aſtrono- 
mical:-ſcience, for which. they. were ſo. diſtin- 
_ in e there ariſes, from this 


* 80 "vi ! 
Ae Porpbyri De Antro, Nynytarum p. th - 


collec- 


undoubtedly of A, date far anterior to the nge of 
_the; ſecond. Zoroaſter, or- Zaratuſnt, who flou- 
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monſtrative, that certain myſterious rites and 
ceremonies, congenial with their aſtronomical 
and theological ſpeculations, were inſtituted and 
celebrated in theſe cayerns, at a period Prior to 
thoſe celebrated i in any of the neighbouring re- 
gions. Although the circumſtances, above ſtated, 
are highly in favour of ſuch an hypotheſis, yet it 
might appear preſumptuous in. me to aſſert, that 


theſe myſterious celebrations were the real origin 


of ALL THOSE. MYSTIC RITES which, in ſucceed- 
ing ages, throughout Aſia, as well as Europe, 


in Perſia, in Greece, and in Rome, paſſed un- 


der the various denominations of Mithriac, Or- 
phic, Eleuſinian, and Bacchic; and the more fo, 
becauſe a very profound critic in ancient Egyp- 
tian literature * has aſſerted, as an incontro- 


| vertible fact, that the moſt early myſteries i in- 


ſtituted in the world, were thoſe of Egypt in 
honour of Iſis and Oſiris. When, however, 
we conſider. the high and acknowledged antiquity, | 
of the GeeTA, and other Sanſcreet productions, 
in which thoſe myſteries. are eviden tly glanced 
at ; 3 when, we attend to the form i in which the 


caverns themlelycs « are excavated, and compare 


cal evidence, proof little leſs than de- | 
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them with what we nf in aicient authots, of * 
the form of the Egyptian and Gfecian temples, | 
ſupernal or ſubterranean t above all, when we 
conſider the hieroglyphic ſculptures; and aſtro- 
nomical ſymbols, with which both the Egyp- 
tian and Indian temples. were adorned; we poſli- 
bly ſhall not be over-haſty i in acceding t to the po- 
ſitive aſſertion of that learned but doginatical 
writer. | Indeed, an hy potheſi 8 directly ſubver- 
five of Warburton' 5 may with every appear- 
ance of teaſon be maintained; and before this 

volume ſhall. be concluded, very convincing 
teſtimony may reſult from this inveſtigation, 
that the myſteries of both Ofiris and Mithra; : are 

only copies of the ancient \ worſhix of Surya, the 

SOLAR, FI FIRE, which originally was adored in 
Chaldea, or Srl, as the = eſt object in n Na- 


of Day iti th 
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mote, not to be involved i in the Way ng, 
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It is incipa ly by analogy t that our "reſearches 
PE ge NT and our Giften 'fegulated. [ 
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proceed, therefore, to ſhew, that, i n'thefs Caverns) 
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vid; in the . cells of Egypt, and in the 


gloomy ſubterraneous receſſes ſacred i in Greece 
and Rome to Ceres and Bacchus. Plutarch, * 


who travelled into Egypt for the purpoſe of 
obtaining information upon the ſubject, and 
who has thoroughly inveſtigated and explain- 
ed the doctrines inculcated by the prieſts of 
that country, concerning Iſis and Ofiris, in 
regard to the form of their temples, in which 
theſe myſteries were performed, expreſly de- 
ſcribes them, as, in one place, are ug 
| epa * opens ure pus Kau Ee, extending : 


into long wings, and fair and open avenues; 


and, in another, XpUTTT& x. MN, KATH Y 
EYOVTWY FOALGT pL Ou 801078 2 EMH, 
as having ſecret and gloomy ſubterrane- 
ous veſtries, reſembling the adyta of the 
Thebans. Exactly thus arranged were the 


Indian caverns, Mr. Hunter informs us, that, 
on entering Elephanta, you are led, firſt of all, 
into a feerandah, or piazza, which extends 


from eaſt to weſt ſixty feet; that its breadth 
from north to ſouth is ſixteen feet; and that 


the body of the cave is on every fide ſurrounded 


by amn feerandahs „ and, in reſpect to its 
X 4 CF 


* Plutarch, de Ifide et Ofride,/ p. FIT 85 Edit. 
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- dark receſſes, Niebuhr obſerves: Js Prds 1 D, 
= le plan,* tab. 3.) il y a des appartement 


obſcurs; on, dans la ſaiſon que j ai ets voir ce 


temple, 1] y avoit encore de l'eau, qui vient 
fort à point aux vaches qui ſe rendent ici. Pre 
dE, il y a un grand appartement pareillement 
| obſcur.” With reſpect to the ſymbols that 
adorned. the myſtic cell of Egypt, they are all 
ſuppoſed to be accurately arranged in that ce- 
lebrated monument of antiquity, called the 
Is1ac or BEMBINE TABLE, which exhibits 
at one view, under various beſtial and human 
figures, the deities adored in Egypt, but which, 

as has been conjectured by thoſe learned anti- 
quarians, who have written concerning its age 
and deſign in a more particular manner, alludes 
to the myſtic rites of Iſis and Oſiris. Of this 
curious and valuable remain, a ſhort account 


from Pignorĩus, whoſe edition of it is in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, may not be unacceptable to my readers. 


It was a table of braſs, four feet in length, and 
nearly of the ſame diameter ; the ground-work 
of the plate conſiſted of a black enamel, with 
ſilyer plates curiouſly inlaid, on which were 


engraved a variety of emblems, divided i into dif- 


ferent claſſes and compartments, with hiero- 
glyphic characters intermixed ; the center con- 


tained the human figures, Or rather gods i in 


human 
* Yoy. en Arab. tom. ii. P! 28. where fee 8. plan. 
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human ſhape, ſome ſtanding, ſome ! in-motion, 7 
ſome ſitting on thrones, to whom other hu- 


man figures are making offerings, or perform- 


ing ſacrifices. Two of theſe figures, diſtin- 


guiſhed by the ſacred Ibis and the Hawk's 


head, are evidently intended for Isrs and 


Os1815 ; but even, without that diſtinction, 
the conſpicuous figure, which the ſacred bull, 


theknown ſymbol of Oſiris, makes on this table, 


ſufficiently points out the deities, in illuſtration 
of whoſe rites it was deſigned. The border, that 
ſurrounds the whole, is crowded with figures 
of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, agreeing very. 
nearly, both in number and ſhape, with the 
various animals aſſerted by the ancients to 
have received divine homage i in the different 
cities of Egypt. Before moſt of theſe are hu- 


man figures, delineated in poſtures of profound 


adoration, This valuable relic of ancient art, 
on the plunder of. Rome by the army of 
Charles the Fifth, about the year 1527, be- 
came the property of a common artificer,* and, 
was ſold by him to Cardinal Bembo, by whoſe 
name it has fince been frequently diſtin- 


guiſhed. At the death of that cardinal, the | 
TABLE OF 1618 came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Duke. 


Vie Pignarli, Mans Bie Bxpolto, P- 12. Edit. 
Anft, 166g. | | | 
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Duke of Mantua, in whoſe family it was pre- 
ſerved as an ineſtimable rarity, till the palace of 
Mantua was plundered of its immenſe trea- 


ſure of curioſities by the imperial general in 
1630, ſince which period the original has not 


been heard of; though, owing to the zeal of 
thoſe profound antiquaries, Pignorius and 


Montfaucon, the literary world is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of two exact copies of it, with ſome 


curious ſtrictures by each of thoſe writers. 


The figures of the gods, or deified mortals, in 


the middle of this table, might poſſibly be in- 
tended for a repreſentatlon of thoſe ſculptures 
that adorned the body of the myſtic temple, in 
the ſame manner as the Indian deities, or god 

rajahs, are arranged along the center part of 


5 the walls of Elephanta; while the animals pe- 


culiar to Egypt, pourtrayed on the ſurround- 
ing border, might, like thoſe peculiar to India 


on the cornices of the ſame temple-pagoda, be 


ſymbols of the various conſtellations; and the 
kneeling figures, emblematical of the worſhip 
paid to them. 

After conſidering the form and fr of the 
decorations, let us attend to the myſterious 
rites celebrated, and the doctrines themſelves 
propagated, in theſe ſacred receſſes. I offer it, 


with diffidence, as my humble opinion, that 
he 
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the grand Walls of all the theological dogmas 


inculcated, at leaſt in thoſe of India, was the 


Mere urwæic, or tranſmigration of the human 


ſoul, and I am ſo fortunate as to be able to 
ſupport that opinion by the expreſs declaration 
of Porphyry, that the Metempſychoſis was 
one of the firſt doctrines taught e ro rv M. 
loc RHO, in the myſtic rites of Mithra, which 
is only the Aſiatic appellation of the African 


Oſiris. Now the Metempſychoſis was a doc- 


trine invented by the philoſophers of the an- 


cient world, for the direct purpoſe of vindi- 
'cating the myſterious ways of Providence, and 
removing all impious doubts concerning the 
moral attributes of the deity ; which, if per- 
mitted to take root, they knew muſt have been 
attended with the moſt baneful effects in ſo- 


ciety, But the doctrine of the exiſtence of the 


human ſoul in a prior ſtate naturally induced 


the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence in a future 
ſphere of action; and, while thoſe diligent ob- 
ſervers of mankind beheld the unequal diſtri- 
bution of human happineſs and miſery, while 
they beheld vixTuz frequently groaning un- 
der the bondage of oppreſſion, and vil LAlxx as 


frequently clothed in regal purple, they were 


not only confirmed themſelves in that judge. 


ment, but endeayoured to impreſs the awful 


truth 
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truth upon the minds of others. If this argu: 
ment ſhould not hold good in regard to all the 
philoſophers of Greece and Rome, as in the caſs 
of certain bold Sceptics, and preſumptuous So- 
phiſts among them, the little knowledge I have 
acquired of the theologic ſentiments, of the in- 
flexible virtue, and ſevere penances, of the Hin- 
doo philoſophers, has convinced me, that toten 


it is perfectly applicable. The profeſſed deſign, 


then, both of the Indian, the Egyptian, and 
Eleuſinian, myſteries, was to reſtore the fallen 
ſoul to its priſtine ſtate of purity and perfec- 
tion; and the INIT IAT RED in thoſe myſteries 
were inſtructed in the ſublime doctrines of a 
ſupreme preſiding Providence, of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and of the rewards and pu- 


niſhments of a future ſtate. But the Brah- 


mans, in their profounder ſpeculations on the 
being and attributes of God, initiated their 


pupils into myſteries ſtill. more refined ; ; they 


inculcated upon their minds the neceſſity, re- 
ſulting as a natural conſequence from that 
doctrine, of not only reſtraining the violence 
of the more boiſterous paſſions, but of entire- 
ly ſubduing the groſs animal propenſities by 


continued acts of abſtinence and mortification, 
and of ſecking that intimate communion of 


ſoul with the great Father of the univerſt, 
Which 


— 
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tranſport, is in India denominated 7he abforbed 
fate. In India, I ſay, for this Evzo.aopo; of 
the ſoul, thoſe mortifications of the body, and 
that ſubjugation of the paſſions, ever have been. 


extravagance as is abſolutely inconceivable by 


is ſuch as far exceeds the moſt boaſted auſteri- 


©, Mr. Wilkins informs us, the Brahmins con- 
ich Bo * 28 ſider 


which when at its moſt elevated point of holy 


and are at this day, carried to ſuch a height of 
thoſe who have not been ſpectators of it, and 


ties of Romiſh penitents. Iſhall, in the ſuc- 
ceeding chapter, lay before the reader ſome 
5 circumſtances of voluntary penance undergone 
8 by the YoGxes, or devotees of India, that can- 
a not fail to excite equal horror and aſtoniſſi- 
ment in his mind. For the preſent I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with giving a few paſſages, that 
relate to the Indian doctrine of the Metem- 
ic Ml pſychoſis and tlie Unity of God, from the three 
ir WF Sanſcreet publications, ſo often alluded to in 
5 WM the courſe of this diſſertation ; ſince thoſe pub- 
c- Wl lications are doubtleſs the moſt authentic 
at Wl fource of all poſſible information upon Indian 
ce antiquities; and ſince one of them, the GzzTa, 
e: was unqueſtionably written in the very earlieſt 
by ages of the world, and, at all events, many cen- 
on, turies before the ages of Pythagoras, Socrates, - 
ol and Plato. In that ſublime Epiſode, Which, 
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ſider as the repoſitory. « of all the grand myſ- 
teries of their religion,“ * the doctrine of the 
Metempſychoſis was probably firſt promul- 
gated to mankind in the following paſſages. 

« As the foul, in this mortal frame, findeth in- 
Fancy, youth, and old age; ſo, in ſome future 
frame, will it find the like,” | | Bhagoat-Geeta, 
page 36. 

e As a man throweth away old garments 
and putteth on new, even fo the ſoul, ha- 
ving quitted its old mortal frames, entereth 
into others which are new.” Death is certain 
to all things which are ſubject to birth, and 
regeneration to all things which are mortal.“ 
0 The former ſtate of beings is unknown, the 
middle ſtate is evident, but their future ſtate 
is not to be diſcovered.” Ibid, page 37. 
In theſe paſſages, the doctrine of the tranſs 
migration itſelf 1s clearly eſtabliſhed ; let us 
conſider it in the aſcending ſcale, as hold- 
ing out a reward for virtuous actions. A 
man, whoſe devotions have been broken off 
by death, having enjoyed, for an immenſity of 
years, the rewards of his virtues in the regions 
above, at length is born again in ſome reſpect- 
able family; or, perhaps, in the houſe of ſome 
learned voc gk. Ibid, page 67. This ſpecies 
of devotees, whoſe preſcribed rotine of pe. 
nance: 


bg Preface to the Geets, p. 23. 
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nance and prayer has not been fully completed, 


' ſeems alluded to in another part of the Geeta, 


under the character of thoſe, ©* who obtain the 


regions of Eeendra, the prince of celeſtial be- | 
ings, in which (inferior) heaven (as in Ma- 


homed's paradiſe) they feaſt upon. celeſtial 
food and divine enjoyments ; and, when they 
have partaken of that ſpacious heaven for a 
while, in proportion to their virtues, they ſink 
again into this mortal life.” P. 80. Wiſe 
men, who: have abandoned all thought of the 
fruit which is produced from their actions; 


(that is, who are actuated by a total indifference 


in regard to terreſtrial concerns, and are abſorbed 
incontemplation of theDeity, Jare freed from the 
chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal 
happineſs.” P. 40. The yYogee, or devotee, 
who, labouring with all his might, is purified. 
of his offences, and, Ar TER MANY BIRTHS, 
MADE PERFECT, at length goeth to the ſupreme 
abode.” Ibid, p. 67 Know, O Arjun, that 
all the regions, between this and the abode of 
Brabm, afford but a tranſient reſidence ; ; but 
he, who findeth | me, returneth not again to 
mortal birth.“ P. 75. Let us now conſider 


the doctrine of the Metempfychoſis i in the de- 


ſcending ſcale, or as a puniſhment of vicious 
actions. Woes e are two kinds of deſtiny 
pPrevailing 


EE 30 +. 
prevailing i in the 6nd the dirine deſtiny i is 
for Moxsn, or eternal abforption in the di- 
vine nature, and the evil deſtiny confineth the 
ſoul to mortal birth. Thoſe, who are born 
under the influence of the evil deſtiny, know 
not what it is to proceed | in virtue or recede 
in vice; they ſay the world is without begin- 
ning, without end, and without an Eeſwar, 
(fupreme God ;) that all things are conceived 
| by the junction of the ſexes, and that LOVE is 
the only cauſe.“ The principles of the SxEvA 
Boxur ſeem here to be cenſured by Kreeſhna, q 
who, we have often before obſerved, is the incar- P 
nate repreſentative of the very deity, VEESHNU, 
by whoſe name the other great ſect of Hindoſtan 
is diſtinguiſned. Theſe LosT souls, and 
men of little underſtandings, having fixed 
upon this viſion, are born of dreadful and in- 
human deeds, for the deſtruction of mankind; 
they truſt to their carnal appetites, [moſt pro- 
bably the true ſource of the devotion paid to 
the Lingam, ] which are hard to be ſatisfied, are 
hypocfites, and overWhelined with madneſs 
and intoxication. Becauſe of their folly, they 
adopt falſe doctrines, and continue to live the 
LIFE OF IMPURITY 3 therefore I caſt down 
upon the earth thoſe furious abject wretches, 


| thoſe evil beings, who thus deſpiſe me, into the 
' wombs 
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wombs of Evil. 8PIRITS and _ UNCLEAN 
BEASTs. Being doomed: to the wombs of 
AsvoRs, (fallen rebellious ſpirits,) from birth 
10 birth, at length, not 18 75 7 me, they go 
into the moſt ee regions. Geeta, pp. 


115, 116, 117. In the infernal regions, 


however, they are not doomed to languiſn in 
miſery for ever, ſince the Hindoo ſyſtem of 
theology allows net of the doctrine of eternal 
torments ; but, after a certain period, the delin- 
quents are called forth again to begin anew the 
probationary journey of ſouls, anc: are all to 
be finally happy. _ 3 
There is a very curious, POOLE foltewtiat 
obſcure; paſſage, i in the eighth diviſion of this 
moſt ancient collection of divine precepts, 
that ſtrongly corroborates the opinion; which 
I ventured to offer in page 213 preceding, that 


the ſeven BOOBUNS, / or ſpheres of purification, 


through which, according to Mr. Halhed, the 
tranſmigrating ſoul is doomed to paſs, had © 
direct alluſion to the ſeven planets: : it is as 
follows. “ Thoſe holy men, who are ac- 
quainted with Brahm, departing this life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright feaſen of 
the moon, within the ſix months of the ſun's 
northern courſe, go unto him; but thoſe who 
Vor, Eo = ma Wt os 5: _ depart. | 
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depart i in the gloomy night « the -moon's dark 
ſeaſon, and whilſt the ſun is yet within the 
ſouthern path of his journey, aſcend for a 
while into the regions of the moon, and again 

return into mortal birth,” Ibid. p. 76. 
To this prevailing doArine of the M etemp- 
ſychoſis, a doctrine indiſputably propagated 
in the ſchools of India long before it was pro- 
mulged in thoſe of the Egyptian and Grecian 
philoſophers a variety of expreſſions occur- 
ring in a drama, exhibited, according to an 
author by no means favourahle to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins, at the 
court of an Indian monarch, above 2000 years 
ago, and repreſentative of men and manners, 
who flouriſhed a thouſand years before even 
that period, decidedly point. In thy po 
age over this. earth, where the paths are now 
high, NOW low, and the true, path {ſeldom dil- 
tinguiſhed, the traces of thy feet muſt. needs 
be unequal; but virtue will preſs thee right 
onward.” Sacontala, p. 49. , © Perhaps, 
ſays the king Duſhmanta, the ſadneſs. of 
men, otherwiſe happy, on ſeeing beautiful 
forms and liſtening to ſweet melody, ariſes 
from ſome faint remembrance. of paſt joys ani 


L \ . * 


LD 


deeps, as deſeribed in the geographical : treatiſe, 


| which proves their belief in a ſucceſſion of ce- 


9. 


1. 1: 
the traces: of 'conneQtions, na former fate. of 
exiſſence. Ibid, p. 5 5. In the following, paſ- 
ſage, we not only find this doctrine glanced ats 
but the ſtrange ſentiments entertained: by the | | 
Hindoos, relative to the earth and its ſeyen | 
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authentically diſplayed. Of the infant ſon of 
Duſhmanta, the divine Caſyapa thus propheti- 1 
cally ſpeaks: Know, Duſhmanta, that his 
heroic virtue will raiſe him to a dominion ex- 
tended from ſea to ſea; before he has paſſed the 
gcean of mortal liſe, he ſhall rule, upequalied 
in cambat, thts earth with ſeven peninſulas,” 

p. 97. As, in the extract from the Geeta, the 
reader has been made acquainted that the god 
Endra has an inferior heaven, or paradiſe, which 
is appointed for the reſidence of thoſe ſouls 
whoſe penance has not been fully compleated; : 
ſo, in the Sacontala, we read of ** the ſuperior 
heaven, and central palace of Veeſhnu,“ P- 42. 


leſtial manſions. The following paflage, de- - 

{cribing the occupations of the Brahmin candi- 

date for perfection, is ſo highly illuſtrative of 

what has been before remarked concerning 

ſacred baths of * purification, and co lecrated | 

groves and caverns, that [ cannot avoid tranſerib | 
Vor. IJ. EX 2 
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wan. «Tt becomes pùre ſpirits" to Keel on 
balmy air, in a fore bloomiug with trees of 
Afe; te baths: rills dyed yellow with the. gol- 
Ye fk of: the Lotos, and to fortify their vir- 
tue in the myſterious bath; to meditate in 
Caves, the pebbles of which are unblemiſhed 
gems; and to reſtrain their paſſions, <ven though 


nymphs.of exquiſite beauty ſmiled around them: 7 
in this foreſt alone is attarned the ſummit of true 0 
piety, to which other en in vain _ t 
Jn B. 86; © 7 | 2 
It is remarkable, ther Fw holy en the fe 
MF) of Brahmin hermits, is deſcribed as be- bi 
ing fituate in the mountains of Heemaror, Will © 

Which i is the Sanſcrect name of IMavs, that i Is, 
m that very fange of mountains of which Nau - V. 
pracut forms a part, and in Which I have al. ex 
ready afſerted ths Brahmin reign oneeffourithed i ** 1 
th its gteateſt vigour. © That friouftain,“ ſays mit 
Matali, the charioteer of Eendta, ig the thou! it b 
ers 


tin of Gandharvas, named Heemakot : : the 
Univerſe Cohtains not 4 More excellemt Place for Thi 
the foctetstül devoritn 5f the Pons. P. 87. nati 
kk the Gittie page, theft f6lloWs #Gefeription of i ere 
adevotes in by ac of penatce, which is itt the i derſt 
& intefefting am affeching; and 
1 de dh by me; S proof is ts 17 
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uri extteme 8 of ſeverity they eatried toſs 
penitentiary tortures which they voluntarily 


inflicted on themſelves, to obtain abſorption in 


Be 1 980 in. other words, eternal, Ogg 
Pirate 


The laſt gange which I ſhall extra from 


the. Sacontala, relative to the journey of the 


migrating ſoul, forms the corichading ſentence 


of that beautiful drama, and is more deciſive 


than any yet adduced: May Sceva, with an 
azure neck and red locks, eternally potent and 
ſelf-exiſting, ' avert from me the pain of another 


birth 1 in this periſhing world, the /eat of crimes 


and of puniſhment.” Ibid. p. 999. 

That aneient and celebrated compoſition of 
VEEsHNU SARMA, the Heetopades, is not leſs 
expreſs upon the ſubject of the Metempſychoſis. 
It is ſaid, fate is nothing but the deeds com- 
mitted in à former gate of exifience; wherefort 
it behoveth 4 man vigilantly to exert the po- 
ers he is poſſeſſed of.” Hectopades, p. 6. 
This paſſage ſeems to furniſh us with an expla· 
nation of the word deſtiny, in a preceding ex- 
tract from the Geeta; for if that word be un» 


derſtood in à literal ſenſe, all human exertions 


moſt bs of little avail!. Mr. Wilkins explains 
the paſſage in this manner in a ſhort note, in 
which 
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which he fays : It is neceſſary to inform the 
reader, that many of the Hindoos believe this 
to be a place of rewards and puniſhments, ay 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for. 
tune are the fruits of good and evil deeds com. 
mitted in a former life; therefore, to prevent 
the latter in a future life, the author aſſerts, It 
behoveth a man,“ &c, Ibid, p. 296. What 
elſe, my friend, can this misfortune be, but 


the effect of the evil committed in a prior 6 
fate of” exiflence? Sickneſs, forrow, and diſ- F 
treſs, bonds and puniſhment, to corporeal be- b 
ings, are fruits of the tres of their own tran: e 
Ereffions.” 2. 25. Un this world; raiſed * 
up for aur purification; and to prevent our b. 
wandering in the regions beloꝛo, the reſolution dc 
to facrifice one's own life to the ſafety of au- ab 
ether is attained hy the practice of virtue.” elt 
Ibid. | p. zac. The diſſolution of a body fre 
foretelleth a new birth; thus, the coming of 0 
death, which is not to be paſſed over, 7s as Ti no 
entrance into liſe. Ibid. p. 270. mei 
Finally, let it be obſerved, that Mr. Wilkins 48 
explains the term Salvation, as an. union fect 
with the univerſal Spirit of God, and final ex- * 
nd 


ec rom mortal n Heetopades. 


' 


„„ 
Alfter having produced theſe paſſages relative 


to the tranſmigration of the ſoul through the 


various animal manſions, let us conſider the 


Metempſychoſis in a ſtill more exalted point of 


view ; let us trace the progreſs of the ſoul up 
the grand ſidereal LAppER of ſeven GaTEs, 
and through the revolving ſpheres, which, it 
has been obſerved, are called in India the 
BooBUNS of purification. That the Hindoos 
actually entertained notions on this ſubject 


entirely conſentaneous with thoſe propagated 


by the inſtitutor of the Mithratic myſteries is 
evident from the conciſe, but obſcure, paſſage 


which has juſt. been cited. If, however, in my 


humble attempt farther to illuſtrate this ancient 
dogma of the Indian ſchool, I ſhould not be 
able to produce. ſo many extracts as directly 
elucidatory of this as of the former ſubject 
from the GezTaA, I am in hopes the very cu- 
rious and intereſting intelligence, which I am 
now about, to lay before the reader, and which 
merits his moſt attentive conſideration, will; in 
a great meaſure, make amends for that de- 


fect. We muſt, therefore, once more. revert, 


to the. hallowed cavern of the Perſian deity, 
and to the page of Porphyry, who is the beſt 
expolitor of the Mithratic theology. Por- 
phyry himſelf Was one of the brofoundeſt 
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rior nature, and its s ſubſequent aſcent into the 
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critics and ſcholars that the ſchools of 
Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in all 
the myſtic rites 'of the ancient recondite phi- 


quaints us, that, © according to Eubulus, 
Zoroaſter, firſt of all, amon g the neighbouring 
mountains of Perſia, conſecrated a natural 
cave, adorned with flowers“ and watered with 
fountains, in honour of MirRHRA, the father 
of the univerſe, For, he thought a cavern an 
emblem of the world, fabricated by MiTrxa; 
and, in this cave, were many geometrical 
ſymbols, arranged in the moſt perfect ſymme- 
try and placed at certain diſtances, which 
ſhadowed out the elements and climates of the 
world.” + Porphyry, in the preceding part of 
this beautiful treatiſe, had informed his rea- 
ders that the ancients conſidered the world as 
juſtly typified by a cavern, alluding both to the 
earthy and ſtony particles of which it is compo- 
ſed as well as its obſcurity and concave form; 
and that the Perſians, intending myſtically to 
repreſent the deſcent of the ſoul into an infe- 


intellectual 


As bnger, foridum : I know not how otherwiſe to tranſlate 
the word, and yet it appears ſingular- enough that a dark and 
barren cave ſhould be adorned with flowers. = 

+ Vide Porphyrius de Antro . Pp 2 T4 edit, 
Cantab, octavo, 1655. 


e 
intellectual world, initiated the prieſt, or can- 
didate in the Mithratic rites, in caverns, or 


places fo fabricated as to reſemble them. Af- 


ter the example of Zoroaſter, he adds, it was 
the cuſtom of other nations in ſucceeding ages 
to perform initiatory rites in dens and caverns, 
natural or artificial; for, as they conſecrated 
temples, groves, and altars, to the celeſtial 
gods; but, to the terreſtrial gods and heroes, 
altars alone; and, to the ſubterraneous deities, 
vaults and cells; ſo to the WORLD they dedica- 
ted avres xa U, caves and dens. Hence, 
he intimates, the Pythagoreans and the Plato- 
niſts took occaſion to call this world the dark 
cavern of the impriſoned ſoul. Plato, in the 
ſeventh book of his republic, in which he 
treats of the condition of man in the natural 
world, expreſlly ſays, Behold men, as if dwell- 
ing in a ſubterranean cavern : and he com- 
pares this terrehe habitation to the gloomy re- 
ſidence of a priſon, through which the ſolar 
light, imitated by the fires that glow in the 
receſſes of the cavern, ſhines with a bright and 


vivifying ray. The. Homeric cave of the 


nymphs, which is the particular ſubject of his 


eſſay, was ſacred to the xAlAps, becauſe they 
| preſided over fountains ; thoſe fountains, 


which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
; Y* 2 only 


| 1 .. 
_ only the myftic emblem of the intellectual wa- 
ters which ſweeten: and purify the foul conta- 
- minated with guilt. The fountains were alſo 
- doubtleſs typical of the watery element, as was 
the fire of the great 16Nzous PRINCIPLE, that 
ſubtle, active, ethereal, and reſiſtleſs ſpirit, 
which, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, em- 
braces and animates its whole extent. The 
humid exhalations, which ariſe from the con- 
fluent waters, are an emblem of the fourth 
element, the air; while their bland and genial 
vapours ſerve as nouriſhment to the ethereal 
beings who hover round, the guardian genii 
of the ſolemn retreat. To deſcribe the mar- 
ble urns and conſecrated vaſes for the recep- 
tion of the purifying honey, an article ſtill of 
great requeſt in the libations and other theo- 
logical rites of India, and the veſtments of 
purple woven by the nymphs, all myſtical 
emblems uſed in the rites of initiation, and 
explained by Porphyry, would be of leſs im- 
mediate utility than to conſider the aſtronomi - 
cal ſymbols, of which, as I have curſorily ſta- 
ted from another of their moſt celebrated phi- 
loſophers, they were by no means deſtitute in 
the repreſentation of the ſtages of the Metem- 


1 pſychoſis. From that author we learned that 


«they erected in theſe Caverns a high ladder, 
which 
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which had szvrx GATES, according to the 


number of the planets- through which the ſoul 
gradually aſcended to the ſupreme manſion of 
felicity. I muſt here obſerve that the word 


GATE, which is a part of Aſiatie palaces by 
far the moſt conſpicuous and magnificent, and 
upon adorning of which immenſe ſums are 


often expended, is an expreſſion, that, through 
out the Eaſt, is figuratively uſed for the man- 
ſion itſelf. Indeed it ſeems to be thus deno- 


minated with ſingular propriety, ſince, a8 


thoſe of my readers who have reſided in Aſia- 
tic regions well know, it is under thoſe 6aTEs 
that converſations are holden, that hoſpitality 
to the paſling traveller is diſpenſed, and the 
moſt important tranſactions in commerce fre- 


quently carried on. Captain Hamilton, gi- 


ving an account of Fort St. George, obſerves; 
te that the GAE of that town, called the ſea- 
gate, being very ſpacious, was formerly the 
common exchange, where merchants of all 
nations reſorted about eleven o'clock to treat 


of buſineſs or merchandife.”* Aftronomy, 


deriving its birth in Aſia, and exploring na- 
ture and language for new ſymbals, ſoon 
ſeized upon this allegorical expreſſion as highly 
ſeſcriptive of her romantic ideas, and the ti- 
vs r tle 

* See Hamilton's Voyages, vol, i. p. 368. 
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I 
tle was transferred from terreſtrial houſes to 
the ſpheres. Hence, in the Arabian aſtrono- 
my, thoſe conſtellations in the heavens, near- 
eſt which the moon, during her monthly re. 
volution, remains every night, are called the 
MANSIONS or THE Moon,“ which, according 
to the Arabian computation, . amount in num- 
ber to twenty-eight, according to the Indian, 
to only twenty-ſeven, manſions; and theſe 
gates muſt, therefore, be conſidered as hou- 
ſes, or ſpheres, through which the ſoul paſſes 
in her courſe to the centre of light and felicity. 
It may here be remarked that the expreſſion 
occurs frequently in holy writ, often in the 
former ſenſe, and ſometimes even in the al- 
tronomical alluſion of the word. In the for- 
mer acceptation we read, in Eſther ii. 19, of 
the Jew Merdecai fitting in the king's GATE: 
in Lamentations v. 14, that the elders have 
ceaſed from the. GATE: and, in Ruth iii. 11, 
it is uſed in a ſenſe remarkably figurative; al 

the GATE (that is, houſe) of my people 
| know thou art virtuous. In the ſecond ac: 
TY = ceptation, 


»FTheſe MANsvns OF THE MOOM are, from Mr. Coftard' 
Arabian aſtronomy, accurately marked on the celeſtial globe, 
made and ſold by Mr. George Adams, in Fleet-ſtreet, whoſe 
obliging kindneſs to the author during the compoſition of 
work, in which aſtronomy and theology are ſo intimately cons 
netted, he thug publicly and gratefully acknowledges. 


'F % 
ceptation, the N as well as the attendant 
ſymbol itſelf, to our aſtoniſhment, occur in 
ks account of Jacob's viſion of the LADDER 


WHOSE TOP REACHED TO HEAVEN, and in the 


exclamation, THIS 18 THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 
This circumſtance cannot fail of exciting in the 
reader the utmoſt ſurpriſe, ſince it is hence 


| manifeſted to have been an original patriarchal 


ſymbol, and will hereafter be brought by me 
in evidence that there was among the poſt- 
diluvian anceſtors of the human race an aſtro. . 
nomy older than has yet been proved to exiſt, 
and poſſibly tinctured with ante-diluvian phi- 
loſophy. A ſimilar idea occurs in Iſaiah 
XXxv Iii. 10. J ſhall go to the GATES of the grave ; 
and in Matthew xvi. 18. The GATEs of hell 
Gall not prevail againſt it: nor is it impoſſible 
but our bleſſed Lord himſelf might ſpeak in 
allufion to the popular notion of the two 
aſtronomical Gr Es celeſtial and terreſtrial, 
when, in Matthew vii. 13, he ſaid, Enter ye 
in at the flrait GATE; far, wide is the GATE 
and broad is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, 
and many there be which go in thereat : becauſe 
ftrait is the GATE and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 
But let us return to the Homeric cave, con- 
&rming the fabrication, intention, and or- 
8 855 o naments, 
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naments, of which Porphyry has given Us 4 
dil quifition, which, however obſcure it may 
ippear from the very partial information on 
this ſubject which has deſcended to us from the 
ancients, will more than ſufficiently ſerve to 
convince us how deeply were blended to. 
2 their profound aſtronomical and me- 
taphyſical ſpeculations. This cave had two 
 Entrances or GATES, as they are called even by 
Homer ; : the one of which looked to the 
SOUTH, the other to tlie Nox rx. 246 


£ 


| Perpetual waters through the grotto glide, 
A lofty cars unfolds on either fide : 
That, to the North, is pervious to mankind, 
The ſacred South to immortals is configned, 


ba this paſſage the great philoſopher 1 re- 
marks, There are two extremities in the 
heavens : viz. the winter ſolſtice, than which 
no. part of heaven is nearer to the South ; 
and the ſummer ſolſtice, which i 18 s Gtuated next 
to the North. But the ſummer tropic, that 
is, the ſolſtitial circle, is in Cancer, and the 
winter tropic i in Capricorn. And, ſince Cancer 
is the nearelt to the earth, it, is deſervaly at- 
tributed t to the f moon, TOE is itſelf pr Pro okimate 
to the earth. But Kine the ſouthern pole, 
from? its great diſtance is inviſible fo Us, 
Capricorn | is aligned to Saturn, who is the 
higheſt 


CY. "- 'WE 


4 ws 3 
higheſt and moſt remote of all the planes, 
Again, the ſigns from Cancer to Capricorn are 
ſituated in the following order; the firſt is 
Leo, called, by aſtrologers, the Houſe of the 
sun; afterwards Virgo, or the Houſe of Mer- 
cury; Libra, of Venus ; Scorpio, of Mats; 


Sagittarius, of Jupiter; and Capricorntis, 


or the Houſe of Saturn. But from Capri. 


corn, in an inverſe order, Sagittarius is at- 


tributed to Saturn; Piſees to Jupiter; Aries 
to Mars; Taurus to Venus; Gemini to Mer- | 
cury; and, laſt of all, Cancer to the moon. 


From among the number of theſe, theo- 


logiſts conſider Cancer and Capricorn as two 
ports; Plato calls them two GATES. Of 
theſe, they affirm -that Cancer is the gate 
through which font deſcend, but Capricorn 


that through which they ofcend, and ex- 


change a material for a divine condition of 
being. Cancer is, indeed, northern, and a- 
dapted to deſcent ; but Capricorn 1s ſouthern, 
and accomodated to aſcent : and, indeed, the 
GATES of the cave, which look to the North, 
are with great propriety faid to be pervious tò 
the deſcent of men; but the fbuthern GATE 
are not the avenues of the gods, but of fouls 
aſcending to the gods. On this account the 
PO Oey * it . of the gods, 

888 
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but of immortals, which appellation 15 alſo | 


common to our ſouls, whether in their whole 
eſſence, or from ſome particular and moſt ex- 
cellent part only, they are denominated im- 
mortal. It is reported that Parmenides men- 
tions theſe two yoRTs in his book, concerning 


the nature of things; as likewiſe that they 


were not unknown to the Egyptians and Ro- 


mans : for, the Romans celebrate their Sa- 


turnalia when the ſun is in Capricorn; and, 
during this feſtivity, the ſervants wear the 


ſhoes of thoſe who are free, and all things 


are diſtributed among them in common; the 
legiſlator intimating, by this ceremony, that 
thoſe, who are ſervants at preſent; by the 
condition of their birth, will be hereafter 
liberated by the Saturnalian feaſt, and by 


the houſe attributed to Saturn, i. e. Capri- 


corn; when, reviving. in that ſign, and, be- 
ing diveſted of the material garments; of gene- 
ration, they ſhall return to their priſtine feli- 
city and to the fountain of life. But ſince 
the path beginning from Capricorn is retro- 
grade, and pertains to deſcent ; hence the 0- 
 rigin of the word Januarius, or January, from 
janua, a gate, which is the ſpace of time mea- 
ſured by the ſun, while, returning from Ca- 


pricorn towards the Eaſt, be directs his courſe 


to 


edi 


| Foul 
to es... But, with the Ear / 


ans, the beginning of the year is not Aquari- - | 


us, as among the Romans, but Cancer: for, 
the ſtar Sornis borders on Cancer, which 


| ſtar the Greeks denominate Kuros, or the dog. 


When this ſtar riſes, they celebrate the calends 
of the month, which begins their year; be- 
cauſe this is the place of the heavens where 
generation commences, by which the world 
ſubſiſts. On this account the doors of the 
Homeric cavern are not dedicated to the Eaſt 
and the Weſt, nor to the equinoctial ſigns, 
Aries and Libra, but to the N orth and South, 
and particularly to thoſe ports, or celeſtial ſigns, ; 
which are the neareſt of all to theſe quarters 
of the world: and this becauſe the preſent 
cave is ſacred to SOULS and- to NYMPHS, the 
divinities of waters. 

A pallage remarkably con Grant to the pre- 
ceding occurs in Macrobius, a writer pro- 
foundly verſed i in all the e of the ori- 
ental world. 

66 Pythagoras (fays that writer · ) thought 
that the empire of Pluto began downwards 
from * FORE aſs becauſe ſouls falling 

thence 


9 vide ba ge de Antro — p· 265. 


1 Macrobius in Somnium Scipionis, lib, 3 i. _ 12, p. 67, 
edit. oct. Variorum. Lugd. Bat. 1670. 5 


c _— 
therice appear already to have reveded from 
che gods. Henee he aſſerts that the nutri- 
ment of milk is firſt offered to infants, be- 
catiſe their firſt motion commences from the 
Galaxy, when they begin to falf into terrene 
bodies. On this account, fince thoſe who are 
about to deſcend are yet in Cancer, and have 
not left the Galaxy, they rank in the or- 
der of gods; but when, by falling, they 
arrive at the Lion, in this conſtellation they 
enter on the exordium of their future condi- 
tion; becauſe, in the Lion, the rudiments 
of birth and certain primary exerciſes of hu- 
man nature commence. But Aquarius is op- 
pPofite the Lion, and prefently ſets after the 

Lion riſes: hence, when the ſun is in Aqua- 
nus, funeral rites are performed to departed 
ſouls, becauſe he is then carried in a ſign 
which is contrary or adverſe to human life.“ 
In a ſucceeding part Macrobius adds; As 
ſoon, therefore, as the ſoul gravitates towards 
the body, in this firſt production of herſelf, 
ſhe begins to experience a material tumult, 
that is matter flowing into her efſence. And 
this is what Plato remarks in the Phædo, that 
the foul is drawn into the body, ſtaggering. 
with recent intoxication, ſignifying by this 

the new drink of matter 8 en flood, 


through 
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through which the ſoul, becoming defiled and 
heavy, is drawn into a terrene ſituation. But 
the ſtarry cup, placed between Cancer and the 
Lion, is a ſymbol of this myſtic truth, ſigni- 
fying that deſcending ſouls firſt experience in- 
toxication in that part of the heavens, through 
the influx of matter. Hence oblivion, the 


companion of intoxication, begins to erecp 


into the receſſes of the ſoul; for, if ſouls re- 
tained in their deſcent to bodies. the. mMEenmogy 
of divine concerns of which they were conſcĩ- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no diſſen- 
tion among men concerning divinity. But 


all, indeed, in deſeending, drink of. oblivion; 


though ſome more, and others leſs.” 
This curious and myſtical writer -finally. al- 


4 8 : The ſoul, therefore, falling with this 


firſt weight, from the zodiac and milky way 
into each of the ſubject ſpheres, is not only 


clothed with the acceſſion of a luminous body. 
but produces the particular motions . which ĩt 
15 to exerciſe in the reſpective orbs. Thus, in 
Saturn, it energiſes according to a ratiocina- 


tive and intellective power, which they call 


AouoTwOY and. 0 ewp1TOY ; :. a the ſpher o of Joye, 
according ro the, Power of acting, which is 


called gax7xov ; in that of Mars, according to 


the ate of courage, . which is denominated 


bh 
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dfv: In the orb of the sox, accordin g to a 
ſenſitive and plantaſtic nature, which they call 
euobyrizO and Pavreorxor : but according to 


the motion of deſire, which is. denominated 


e70upyrxo» in the planet Venus, of pronoun- 
ceing and Interpreting what it perceives, which 
is called jw iu, in the orb of Mercury; 
and, according to a plantal nature and a pow- 
er of acting on body, which is denominated 
Suren when it enters the lunar globe. And 
this ſphere, as it is the laſt among the divine 
orders, ſo it is the firſt in our terrene ſitua- 
tion. For, this body, as it is the dregs of 
divine concerns, ſo it is the firſt ſubſtance of 
an animal. And this is the difference between 
terrene and ſupernal bodies, (under which laſt 
1 comprehend the heavens, the ſtars, and the 
other elements,) that the latter are called up- 
wards to be the ſeat of the ſoul, and merit im- 
mortality from the very nature of the region, 
and an imitation of ſublimity ; but the ſoul is 
drawn down to theſe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
/ cloſed in this fallen region and the ſeat of 
mortality, Nor ought it to cauſe any per- 
plexity that we have ſo often made uſe of 
that term, the death of the ſoul, which we 


have pronounced to be Ion TAT: for, the 
foul 


ul 
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ſoul is not extinguiſhed by 1 its temporal demer- 
ſion; ſince, when it deſerves to be purified 


from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
refinement from body, it will be reſtored to 
the light of perennial life, and will return to 


its priſtine integrity and perfection.“ 


During the progreſs of this arduous under- 


taking it has been my misfortune to have 
toi led alone, or only aſſiſted by ſuch Sanſereet 
publications as have yet ſeen the light under 
the ſanction of Sir William Jones, Mr. Hal- 


hed, and Mr. Wilkins. Had the two latter gen- 
tlemen, who are the beſt Sanſcreet ſcholars 


now in Europe, deigned to honour my in- 
fant work with the ſame notice which it 
has experienced from the great Orientaliſt, 


who is unfolding to the Aſiatic world the 


mild laws of this country, and diſpenſing 


juſtice according to that noble ſyſtem of juriſ- 


prudence, to the once-oppreſſed progeny of 


Hindoſtan, this production might poſſibly have 


come before the public leſs obſcured with er- 
ror and leſs unworthy of their applauſe. 
Upon the preſent curious and intereſting to- 


pic, in particular, an occaſional communica- 


tion with theſe celebrated Indian ſcholars 


would, doubtleſs, have enabled me to thro rx 


new light, and 3 in a « higher e to gratify 
eẽ.xcited 
8 1 Scip, caps 12. p. 368, 485 edit. 


excited curioſity. Happily, however, not de- 
prived of the advantage of their productions, 


| thed) have in all ages believed in the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, which they denominateKara- 


ſyſtem of the Tranſmigration, which he com- 
2 change of dreſs. Their creed, in 


i 439 


I proceed to glean ſuch ſcattered fragments of 
information as appear to me elucidatory of the 
fidereal migration of the ſqul aſpiring after the 
raptures of divine abſorption in BAUR, the 
ſupreme good. The Indians (ſays Mr. Hal. 


-PREWAESH and KAYAPELUT':: this latter term 
literally anſwers to the word. Metempſychoſis. 
An ancient Shaſter, called the Geeta, written 
by Vyaſa, has a beautiful ſtanza upon the 


art 
this; reſpect, is, that ; thoſe ſouls Which have 5 
Shane e a certain degree of pu, ate i 
by the | eee of their manners or the ſeve- 

5 . 55 . | | cen 
rity of their mortifications, are removed. to re- i 


gions of - happineſs , proportioned to their re- 5 
ſpective merits; 3 6 bank that thoſe, ho cannot fon 


ſo far ſurmqunt the prevalence of bad example f -, 


111 * TORS the times as to . 


deſerve op 


»A nced e cite the ſtanza, it has been n given. DEV 
The author is confident Mr. Halhed will patdon the liberty be Vi 


[ow taken, without afgning the x eee A Bt . 


for. nA DOOM, an bopef! he ſhall e albert r any faulu 
he may himſelf have committed; the cando ar of the Jogobiow 


| tranfator or fe 8 | 


* ä = 
dectos boch promotion; are condemned to | 
undergo continual ' puniſhment in the anima- © 
tion of ſucceflive animal forms, until, at the 
ſtated period, :another renovation of the rote 
ros, dr grand periods, ſhall ang ol 
the diſſolution of the/preſent,” oO 
The preceding extracts have fullitntly 
eine the truth of theſe obſervations by Mr. 
Halhed. With reſpect to the ſidereal migra- 
tion, we are oa rats 928975 the TY _ 
tional intelligence. 1 bee 


- 


+ 


. They ere wet are are fol 5 
BHOOBUNS, or ſpheres, © ſeven below and fix 
above the earth. The ſeven inferior worlds : 3 
are ſaid to he altogether” inhabited by an inſi- 
nite variety of ſerpents. The earth itſelf is 
called Boon, and mankind who inhabit ir 
BHoOR+LOGUE, : The ſpheres, gradually "ale 
cending thehce, are, 1. BoBuR, whoſe inha- 
bitants are called Bonur-Locve ; 2. the Sw RA“ 
GEH-LOGUE;| 3. the MAgyURR-LoOGUs, 4. the 
JovVvEH-Looun; g. the TvuPPEH-LOGUE 6. 
the Sur TEE-Loesuz,“ The term Lost, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holwell, ſignifies literally a 
people, a multitude, a Ba, ee and 5 
DEWTAR-LOGUE hg ag hoſt. x TORE” 

Vox. I. . „The 
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„ {© The! W is the immediate Fault of the 
Vſidle heavens. in Which the ſun, moon, and 
8 ate: placed; The Swergeh is the fitſt 
| paradiſe: and general receptacle for thoſe who 
za removal from the earth. The Ma- 
hurr-logue are the Fakeers and ſuch. per ſons 
by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra- 
_ ardinary degree of ſanctity. The Junneh- 


logus are alſo the ſouls of pious and moral 
men, and beyond this ſphere they are not ſup- 


poſed to paſs without ſome uncommon! tnerits 
and qualifications. The ſphere of Tuppeh is 
the reward. of thoſe WhO have all their lives 
performed ſome | wounderful. act of penance 
and mortification, ar Who have died; martyrs 
for their religion. The Sutteég, or bigheſt 
Where. id the reſidemce of Brahma aànd his 
particular favourites, hence they ara alſo 
Gl Brahma-logue. .: This is the place of 
deſtination fer thoſe men who bave.never-utter- 
edi a falſehaod. during their hole lives, and for 
thoſe women WhO have voluntarily. burned 
themſelyes with their huſpands. ?“???“ 
To theſe fourteen ſpheres of reward and pu- 


niſhment the Geeta, in various places directly, 


but obſcurely, alludes, 5 buy that 55 Ar- 


re WY FS * a 5 jun, 


7 


- See the 8 the Code of Gentoo 6 Las p. 46, edit. 
qvarto, London, 9 9 ö 


of 1 


Sun jun rely to ſtain his ſword with the . 
blood of his relatives, aſſembled to appoſe 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 


reflection that the regions of Naraka, the boo- 
buns of ſerpents, are provided for thoſe who 
murder their relations.“ This, however is 
not the only bitter reflection to which his 
painful ſituation gives birth; the baneful con- 
ſequences will extend to others, ſince the dead 
themſelves are affected by the crimes of the 
living. The forefathers of their ſlain bre- 


.thren;'-* being deprived of the ceremonĩes r 


cakes and water offered to their manes, will 
ſink: doi into the infernal regions.” Goeta, 
p. 3. The ceremony of the Stradha, which 
is here alluded to, has been explained before; 
to rel I ſhall now add, from Mr. Wilkins 
upon the paſſage, that, in thoſe regions, the 
condemned are doomed to dwell :** for a period 
proportianeu to their' crimes, after which they 
riſe again to inhabit the bodies of unclean 
beaſts. Both the aſtronomical term and the 
allegorical alluſion are in direct terms men- 
tioned in the following paſſage. There are 
three paſſages: to. NAR ARK a; luſt, anger, and 
avarice, which are the deſtroyers of the tranſ- 
me ; * whorefore a man ſhould 


8 2* 2 avoid 


We ha 1 334, © 5 
avoid them; oats being. fred Call; theſe 
GATES OF SIN, which ariſe from the: influence 
- oh the Tama-Goon, ( thoſe who inculcate the 
-worſhip of departed ſpirits,) he advanceth his 
on happineſs, and at length he goeth the 
0 e OF THE MOST. HIGH.” (RP [2 
4118. 
niche (06 kata ted. ther LIE man- 
: le avabere; is frequently uſed ; and it has 
been proved, that the ſuperior Boobuns are 
not leſs the manſions of departed piety, than 
"thoſe of Naraka are of the guilty. . Concern- - 
mn the ſuperior Boobuns there is one or two 
of thaſe extracts ſo very expreſs, that Lmuſt 
ibe permitted to bring them again before the eye 
of the reader, in particular I wiſh him to re- pe- 
ruſe that. paſſage in which -Kreeſhna tells Arjun, 
that ALL THE REGIONS between this and the 
ABODE of Brahma afford but a tranſient reſi- 
dence; and that in which the ſame i incarnate de- 
aty declares, that the virtuous ſhall be rewarded 
with the xEG10Ns or END RA, the prince 
of celeſtial beings, in Which EE ayzx they feaſt 
upon celeſtial food and divine--enjoyment.” 
* p. 80. They, who are acquainted 
With day and nigh t, know that the day of 
n is as A wann revolutions of the 
vbos, 


% 
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vos,“ and that his: night extendeth for 2 
thouſand. more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from inviſibility to vi- 
Ability, ſo, on the approach of that night, 
they are all diſſolved in that which is called 
invifible : even the univerſe itſelf, having exiſt=.- 


over-ruling neceſſity, it is re- produced. That 
which, upon the. diſſolution of all things be- 
ſide, is not deſtroyed, muſt be ſuperior and of 
another nature from that viſibility: it is invi- 
fible and eternal. He who is thus called invi- 
ſible and incorruptible, is even he who is cal- 


once obtained, they never return to earth: 
that is my MAN$ION.”, Alluſive, doubtleſs, to 
the tranſmigration of the ſoul through the ſe- 
ven ſidereal abodes of ſpirits-in the progreſs of 
purification, all finally terminating in the moſt 
ſublime and exalted; Arjoon, in page 94 of 
the ſame epiſode, in this ſtyle of elevated pie- 
1 * * og: OE Being. Thou, O 
. ins Het) * 


. Cl 
"2.58 * * 
#3 ou * 


* 


0 8 The v vas are certain 8 1 1 to . rero- 
f lutions of the heavenly bodies: they are in number four, and 
E will be amply explained hereafter. The vanity of the Brahmin 
chronologiſts has induced them to apply to terreſtrial concerns. 
the vaſt periods a0 in fdereal computation. i 


ed, is again diſſolved; and now again, on the 
approach of Brahma's day, by the fame divine 


led the SUPREME ABODE ; which, men having 
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mighty Being, greater: thath akin: art the 

Ptime Creator ! eternal God of gods! the 
world's Mansron | Thou art the incorrupti- 
ble Being, diſtin& from all things tranſient! 
Thou art before all gods, the ancient Pœoxusꝝ, 
and the ſupreme ſupporter of the univerſe ! 
Thou knoweſt all things, and art worthy to be 
known! "Thou art the svPREME MANSION ; 
and by thee, O infinite Form! the univerſe 
was ſpread abroad.” In page 75, recently ci- 
ted, occurs that very curious paſſage quoted in 
a former part of this diſſertation, as having an 
undoubted aſtronomical alluſion, and which 1 
ſhall again inſert with the addition of the con- | 
text, ſince it appears very evidently to inculcats 
a doctrine not only congetiial with that of the 
Greek philoſophers, but with the hypotlieſis 
of the two principles of LIGHT ahd DARKNEss, 
or rather of 6060D and evir, in the Perſian 
code of philoſophical theology. 1 will now 
(continues Creeſhna) ſpeak to thee of that 
time in which; ſhould: a devout man die, he 
will never feturn; and of that time, in which, 
ping, he ſhall return again upon the earth. 
Thoſe holy men who are acquainted with 
 BranMe;- departing this life in the fiery light 
of the day, in the bright ſeaſon of the moon, 
WITHIN. THE SIX. MONTHS, OF THE, SUN s Nok- 
F LIE ET OAR 


Turns durfen go unto him; but thaſelwle — , 


ed the world's eternal ways. He, who walk D 
| latter path, (darkneſs, or evil,) mae; | 


the gradual aſcent of the ſoul through the pla- 


TT 47 1 


depart iti the gloomy night of the :choon's dark 
ſeaſon, and whillt Tar 200/15 VI Wir 
THE | SOUTHERN ARTS or nis JOURNEY, aſ- 
cend; for a while, into the regions of the 
moon, and again return to mortal birth. 
Theſe two; Lronr and DARKNEss, are eſteem- 
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hn 


eth in the former path, (of light, or piety,) re- 9 
turneth not; whilſt he, who walketh in the 
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again upon the earth. Geeta,” p. 76. {2 h 
Theſe are not the only paſſages in which . 


. 122 
Dr 


Te A... 
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nets, or ſpheres-of purification, is plamly in- 
timated in the Geeta. They are however ſuf- 
ficient' for our purpoſe, and; in proof that the 
Indians actually had, in the remoteſt eras; in 
their ſyſtem of theology, the ſidereat ladder ' 
of ſeven gates, fo univerſally made uſe of as 
a ſymbol throughout all the Eaſt, I have 
now to inform the reader of the following cirœ:- 
eumſtance: tliere exiſts at preſent; in the os - 
French king's library at Paris, a book of pain- 

tings entirely alluſive to the Indian mythology is 

and the incarnations of Veeſhnu, in ons 2 . 


- 4 E 1 14 upon 


which is exhibited. this 1 aan 
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" Whit the ſouls of men are repreſented ab af. 
cending and deſcending, according to the recei- 
ved opinion of the ſidereal Metempſychoſis in 
Aſia. Of this curious volume a friend at Paris 
has procured me very minute information, and I 
have hopes of preſenting my readers with a cor- 
rect copy of this painting before theſe extenſive 
diſſertations ſhall have been concluded. Two 
other books, adorned with ſimilar paintings, il- 
luſtrative of Indian ſubjects, which are in the 
poſſeſſion of the literati of this country, deſerve, 
In this place, particular notice. The firſt is that 
in the Bodleian library, preſented to the Univer- 
fity of Oxford by Mr. Pope, and affirmed, in 
the letter of that author which accompanied 
the donatian,. to contain one hundred and 
ſeyenty- eight portraits of the Indian rajahs, 
continued down to Timur, and the Great 
, Moguls his ſucceſſors, as far as Aurungzebe. 1 
Y The account of this book by Mr, Cleland, 
prefixed to Dr. White's and Mt. Davy's tranſ- 
lation of the Inſtitutes of Timur, eſtabliſhes 
the authenticity of it; for, © that the pictures 
It contains are not MP Laa ns is an 


* Thiele are the Wes of Mr. repen le 1 ritten in the 
year 1737. and inſerted in F to the Inſtitutes of 


Tinu. 
! Þ 5 | + 7 
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ſolid: reaſon to ee 15 


that ſuch a ſet of pittures-aftridlly's ein; in 
He adds, it is obſervable; 
that the Mooriſh. or Mohamedan ſovereigns of 


the royal palace.” 


Hindoſtan are, in this collection, diſtinguiſh- 


ed from thoſe of Gentoo deſcent by the fa- 


ſhion of the ſkirts of their robes, which, in 


the Gentoos, hang on each ſide, cut at the bot- _ 
tom into an angular form, as all the rajahs 
wear them at this day for an enſign of royal- 


ty. Fram. this book I hope to obtain the 


permiſſion of the Univerſity: to engrave. the 
portraits of ſome of the more diſtinguiſhed 
characters that have ſwayed the imperial ſcep- 


tre of a people, who, with their auguſt ſove- 


reigns, have been hitherto ſo little known: 
of a people, who, in the remote and beautiful 
regions of Hindoſtan, for many ages, ſeem 
to have ſhunned all intercourſe with their fel- 
low-mortals, and, at preſent, are very inaccu- 


rately delineated on the hiſtoric page in pro- 


portion to the importance and extent of their 
vaſt empire in Aſia, to the conſummate wiſdom 
of their policy, and the diſtinguiſhed ſplen- 
dour of their exploits. The remaining vo- 
i a merits our e notice, and 
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| witteldint onnazors particular attention hbre- 
_ after; is that in the poſſeſſion of the Society of 
Antiquaries in London, preſented, I believe, by 
Mr. Haſtings, and which, if I may judge from 
a ſurvey of it, permitted me by the obliging 
attention of the ſecretary. of that ſociety, is 


entirely upon the ſubject of the nine incarna- 


tions of the god Veeſhnu. In rather a tran- | 
| Gent review of its contents I was particularly 
ſtruck with a minute delineation of theCourMa 
AvaTar, or Veeſhnu's deſcent in the form of a 6 
tortoiſe to ſupport the earth ſinking in the 
ocean, and of the eurious Indian hiſtorical f 
fable of the Soors and Aſoors churning that I 
ecean With the mountain Mandar.. Around e 
this vaſt mountain the ſerpent ASOOKEE is re- al 

_ preſented as twined in dreadful folds, by. way ſp 
of a rope, at the head and tail of which thoſe ta 
imaginary beings are pulling with all their G 
th 


might, to make the churned deep diſgorge the 
precious things ſwallowed up in a certain great tu 
deluge, which, notwithſtanding all ſceptical tir 
oppoſition, was undoubtedly the deluge of of 
Noah. The above circumſtances muſt; appear 
ſo very romantic to the reader, that; as ſome 
Period will ſtill elapſe before I can proceed to Th 
the hiſtorical detail and explanation of the ; 


Ane . ſhall inſert a few lines, Huſtrative , 
of four 
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ei from Mr. Wilkias's a Sa 
part of the Mahabbarat in vrhich it occurs; 
and which he will find in page 146 of :tlie 
Geeta. This account, addueed median 
from ſuch high and reſ] pectable authority, wall 
at once ſerve to gratify curiolity and teſeue my 
| ſelf from cenfure in enumerating particulars 
ſo wildly theological; but ſtill ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to be known to the reader before he 
can obtain the full comprehenfion of the an- 
cient Sanſcreet hiſtory of Hindoſtan; it wilb 
likewiſe afford a ſpecimen of the romantio 
ſtyle in which that firſt and moſt celebrated 
Indian hiſtory is written. Prefatory to this 
extract I muſt obſerve, that the Soors, being 
aſſembled in ſolemn conſultation upon the 
ſparkling ſummit of the great golden moun- 
tain Mzzu, or Sommein, aſſerted, in the. 
Geographical Diſſertation, to be ſituated in = 
the centre of our globe, and to be of the altis '., 
tude of at leaſt 16,000 yoJans,® were meditas Ii 


„ * 


| ting the diſcovery of the AMREETA; or water 
of immortality, under which allegory is ſha - 

. dowed out the re- animation of nature after 

ö the general deſolation made by the deluga- 
„the We r 11 
E 6 OKIOT 213-4 petuous 

y * The _ is an ancidat din meaſure, — 
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petagus rotation of the mountain Mandar ; 
but, as the united bands of Dewtahs were un- 
able to remove this mountain, they went be. 

fore Veeſhnu, who was ſitting with Brahma, 
and addreſſed them in theſe words: Exert, 
ſovereign beings, your moſt ſuperior wiſdom to 
remove the mountain Mandar, and - employ 
your utmoſt. power for our good.” Veeſnnu 
and Brahma having replied ; **© It ſhall be ac- 
cording to your wiſh:” xz, with the Lotos eye, 
directed the king of ſerpents to appear. Anan- 
ta aroſe, and was inſtructed in that work by 
Brahma, and commanded by Narayen to per- 
form it. Then Ananta, by his power, took up 
that king of mountains together with all its 
foreſts and every inhabitant thereof; and the 
Soors accompanied him into the preſence of the 
Ocean, whom they addreſſed, ſaying, We will 
ſtir up thy waters to obtain the Amreeta; and 
the lord of the waters replied, Let me alfa have 
a. ſliare, ſeeing I am to bear the violent agita- 
tions that will be cauſed by the whirling of the 
mountain. Then the Soors and Aſoors ſpake 
unto Courma-rajah, 0 the king of the tortoiſes, 
upon the ſtrand of the ocean, and ſaid, My 
lord is able to be the ſupporter of this moun- 
tain.“ The tortoiſe replied, Be it ſo A and it it 


way placed upon bis. back... . 


1 


„ ga 

80 the mountain being ſet upon the backiof 
the tortoiſe, 'Eendra began to whirl it about as 
it were a machine. 


employed on the fide of the ſerpent's head, whilſt 


all the Soors aſſembled about his tail; Anan- 


ta, that ſovereign Dew, ſtood near Narayen. 

They now pull forth the ſerpent's head ta- 
peatedly, and as often let it go: While there 
iſſued from his mouth, thus violently drawing | 
to and fro by the Soor and Aſoors, à con- 
tinual ſtream of fire, and ſmoke, and wind; 
which aſcending in thick clouds replete with Agb. 
ning, it began to rain daum upon the heaven 
bands, who were already fatigued with their la. 
bour, whilſt a ſhower of flowers was ſhaken 


from the top of the mountain, covering the 


heads of all, both Soors and Aſoors. In the 
mean time the roaring of tbe ocean, whilt vio- 
lently agitated with the-whirling of the moun- 
tain Mandar by the Soors and Aſoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thouſands 
of the various productions of tlie waters were 


torn to pieces by the mountain, and confounded 


2 8 with 


+. 
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The mountain Mandar 
ſerved as a churn, and the ſerpent Vaſookee for 
the rope; and thus, in former days, did the Dem- 
tahs, the Afoors, and the Danoos, begin to 

ſtir up the waters of the ocean for the diſco- 

very of the Amreeta. The mighty Aſvors wee 
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with the ſbrmy flood ant every: ſpecific being 
beef theideep and all the-inhabitarits of the great 
 1abyſt abbich is helow the earth were annihilated, 
0 »whilt, from the violent agitation of the moun- 


' tain; the foreſt trees were dafhed againſt each 

other, and precipitated from its utmoſt height, 
Frith all the birds thereon; from the violent 
_- :eonfrication/of all which a:raging/fice Was pro- 


make and flame, as with à dark blue (clout fill + 
| auch the vivid flaſh of lightning: The lion and ill « 
* the rettea ting elephant are overtaken by the de- 
ouring flames, and qvery vitab being and even if « 

Individual object are conſumed in the general if o 
_conflagration. The raging flames, thus ſpreading i t! 

. Ad ueſtruction on all ſides; wereiat length quenched Mi tb 
= dy a ſhawer of cloud borne water poured down WW Sc 
byycche immortal Eendra. And mew; a hetero- . 
= _ .genequs:itream.:of; the/concoRed- juice of vari m 
* cdous trees and plants ran down into the brim ¶ exc 
4A ecod. It was from this mailk-like ſtream off per 
zuices, produced from thoſe ſtreams, trees, and and 
plants, and a- mixture of melted gold, that the rial 


ee obtained their immortality. ? mi 

Concerning theſe extravagant mythologici can 
: e the Hindoos, I muſt remark, that 
1 the e 1 
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will e the language in ahich it is 
clothed, this fact may be depended upon, that 
there, in general, lies concealed at the bottom. 


ſome phyſical meaing or deep theological truth. 


Diveſted of its inflated diction and fabulous - 


incidents, the invention of an oriental fancy 


what can this general and ſtupendous con vu 
ſion of nature; the mountain buried in 


the tempeſtuous boſom of the ocean; chat oce- 
an roaring and raging amidſt the conflict of 


contending elements; the torrents of deſeen- 


ding rain poured down by Eendra; the Hindoo 


God of the firmament; the total annihilation 


of every hving thing on the mountain; and of alt 


the inhabitants of the great abyſs which is below: 


the earth; (an expreſſion” very. ſimilar to the 
Scripture-phraſe-of all the fountains of the groar 
magnificent and dreadful images ſhadow out 
except the deſolation of the earth during the? 


period of the univerſal deluge; when the See 


and A ſoors, who may be conſidered as the te- 
rial miniſters of the divine vengeance, wete com- 

miſſioned to harraſs the agitated globe? What 
can the incarnation of Veeſhny, the ee 
power of India, in the form of avaſt tortoiſty d 
which inearnation conſtitutes the ſeeonc orf 
OURMA AVATAR, to ſupport the pondereus 
1.7008" © 
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malt on the Brand of the ocean, portend, but 
the benevolent intervention of Providence, per- 

ſoniſied by the incarnation of Veeſhnu, to ſave 

3 from total deſtruction a periſning world? Whois 
1 that phyſician ſo renowned in ancient Sanſcreet 
_ hiſtories, the great DEw Dhanwantaree, who at 
length roſe from the churned ocean, the white 
fam of which reſembled milk, bearing in his 
hand a ſacred vaſe full of the water of life, and 

Fo himſelf is even repreſented in ſome of thoſe 
hiſtories as a transformation of Veeſnnu, who, I 
ſay, is to be underſtood by that fictitious charac- 

ter, unleſs the venerable ſage who: roſe from the 
ocean, who gave new life to his expiring ſpecies, 
and in his family upheld the human race: that 
pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, builded an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered the firſt grateful oblation after the deluge; 
(circumſtances recorded amidſt the-eonſtella- | 
tions of the Southern ſphere;) that mythologic 
character, who is repreſented upon it as the 
eaecriſcer of the beaſt; that profound philoſo- 
päher whoſe knowledge of the ante diluvian 
3 aſtronomy enabled him to form that ſphere, 
and who placed THE SsHI, by Grecian mytho- 
ogiſts uſurped, and ridiculouſly called Ax oo 
chere? The Greeks, however, remarkably cor- | 
 robgrating- my -hypotheſis, denominated this 
| aſteriſm | 


wh 
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aſteriſm of the sackiric ER. Camo, whom 
Pliny deſcribes , as the ſon. of Saturn (Tas) : 
and Phillira, the inventor of the. BOTANICAL 
and MEDICAL art. And juſtly may the "Oo 

' CRIPICER be denominated Chiron, that true 
Chiron of antiquity, though not of Grecian 8 
origin, nor the preceptor of Achilles ; that 
great botaniſt, who firſt planted. the vine and 
returned to the ground that infinite variety 
« of | medical berbs and innumerable. | feeds,” 
which, in the angient Sanſcreet hiſtories, and 
particularly i in Sir William Jones's tranſlation. 
of the ByaGavarT, Mxxv is repreſented as ta- 
king into the ark for the expreſs purpoſe of re- 
novating decayed vegetation after the deluge; 
that nobler cenTAuR, who was indeed born of 
a cloud, in the ſame. manner as the: Chineſe 
Fohi is repreſented in their hiſtories to have 
had a rainbow for his progenitor ; who, as the 
name Centaur properly fignifies, firſt tamed the 
fierce bull; and who, having taught mankind 
the uſe of agriculture, was thence not only re- | 
preſented in all the oriental mythologies by tze 
apt ſymbol of the zol, but, if M. Anquetil, 
in the Zend-Aveſta, may be credited, in the an- 
cient Perſian hiſtories, was called /' 'bomme-tau=- 
eau. Such is the true meaning of this Ava- 
tar; and ſuch, in my humble PRO is the 

Vote e ng Aa“ = 1-6 


* Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 56. 5 
+ dee M. . du Perron 8 Zend -Aveſto, t tam. iii. P- . 
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. „ | 
true Danwantaree of India, ne ſprang From 
the foam of the churned ocean, beatin ig the 
1 Amreeta, or” vital ambroſia, to the renovated 
| world. I would not be underſtood; however, 
to have aſſerted that Danwantaree and Noah 
are the ſame perſon, except in a mythological 
Tenſe ; for, Menu, or Satyaurata, who was 
tlie author of the famous Inſtitutes, at ſirſt 
orally promulgated by that legiſlator, after- 
wards committed to writing, and called after 
him Mexumss ITT, is the undoubted and on- 
Jy genuine Noah of India; but I mean, that 
under the character of Danwantareeriſing from 
the ocean, this venerable perſonage is intended 
and ſymbolized. According to M. Sonnerat, 
he is generally depicted in the pagodas, ſacred 
to Veeſhnu, as a learned man, in profound 

meditation, with a book in his hand. © 
Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning, 
confeſſes himſelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
ſiderable portion of this particular Avatar re- 
ates to aſtronomy. For my own part, I en- 
tertain little doubt but that the ſerpent Afoo- 
kee, whoſe enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celeſtial ſerpent, or dra- 
gon, whoſe baleful influence is repreſented in 
all oriental ſyſtems of aſtrology to be ſo fatal 
to the revolving 1 Pheres, or elſe that whimſical 
repreſentation 


: 


1 


repreſentation of a ſtill more Ts dragon, 6 


formed by the courſe of the moon near the 
ECLIPTIC,, of whoſe. BELLY, HEAD, and TAIL, 


is exhibited, in a preceding page, an aſtrono- 


mico-mythological engraving. By this alle- 


gory, do not the Brahmin aſtronomers mean 
to indicate that ſome dreadful poſition of the 


planetary orbs, which are often repreſented, 


in Sanſcreet writings, as perſonified Dewtahs, 


occaſioned the grand convulſion; or that ſome 


fatal ECL1PsE which ever happens near that 


region of the heaven where their fancies have 


fixed their imaginary dragon, portended and | 


accompanied it ? Surely, the ſuppoſition of; 


ſuch an event, as a ſecondary: cauſe, . proves. 


neither bad theology nor deſpicable philoſophy 
to exiſt in Hindoſtan ; or, notwithſtanding 
ſome difficulties in Whiſton' s ſyſtem, that a 
comet paſſed at that remote æra near the or- 
bit of the earth, and cauſed the inundation, 
that hypotheſis is not deſtitute of able advocates. 
But we ſee that, by this relation, a devouring. 
fire, as well as a tempeſtuous ocean, contribu- 
ted to the general devaſtation. Is it not poſſi- 
ble, that ſome of the. more ancient Sanſcreet. 
books may contain, traditionally handed down, 
a genuine: and circumſtantial relation of this 
awful event? But, if that ſhould, not be the 
caſe, is not this account entirely conformable; 
Aa“ 2 


\ 


Mletempſychoſis; for, with the Indians, that 


| 1 to what has been rer obſerved, that the 


to the ingenious conjectures of the great natu- 
raliſt Mr. Whitehurſt, who is decidedly of opi- 


be reſerved for that portion of this hiſtory 
vhich treats of the coſmogony of the Hindoos. 


be conſidered as connected with, if not as ori- 


or Soul of the World, of whom the particu- 
lar definition in the Bhagavat is, that Er 
18 EVERY WHERE ALWAYS;” it will not be 


ſubject, I purſue ſomewhat farther the reflec- 


P PO 


nion, that fire, burſting from the internal re- 
Lions of the earth, greatly contributed to bring 
on the dreadful cataſtrophe in which nature 
agonized, and a world was deſtroyed. Mr. 
Whitehurſt does not ſtand ſingle in this opinion. 


His ſuppoſition is corroborated by the greateſt 
chemiſt of the age, Wa rson, a name on which 
titles can confer no additional ſplendour. A 
more full inveſtigation, however, of this point, 


and ſome others of equal novelty and impor- 
tance to the theological and literary world, muſt 


Since the Avatars themſelves, that is, the 
deſcents of the deity in a human form, may 


ginally giving birth to, the doctrine of the 


deity is conſidered only as the Anima Mundi, 


thought entirely digreſſive, if, while upon this 


tions to which the Courma-Avatar has given 
birth. Truth, therefore, compells me to add, 


ö mor C 
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ned, the directly will each of thoſe Ava- 
tars be found to be illuſtrative of. the great | 


event above alluded to; while the united evi 


dence, ariſing from them, reflects 2 light 
upon that event greater than has yet radiated 


upon. it from any page of Gentile antiquity. 


They all three,” ſays the preſident of the 
Aſiatie Society, apparently relate to ſome. 


ſtupendous convulſion of our globe from the 


fountains of the deep. In direct proof of 


Sir William's affertion, I ſhall, in this place, 
ſomewhat prematurely, preſent the reader with 


a print, which I have had engraved from the 
China Illuſtrata of Kircher, of the firſt of 


thoſe Avatars, and which was copied by one 


of the Roman miſſionaries from the walls of b 
an Indian pagoda, on which the ten tranſ- 


formations of Veeſhnu were delineated i in the 


ſucceſſive order in which they take place. In 


jaſtice to myſelf I muſt remark, that this print 
properly belongs to the firſt volume of my 
hiſtory, in which all the Avatars are diſtinctly 
deſcribed, and moſt of them engraved ; but as 


it is poſſible that the increaſed ſum, at which I 


have been obliged to fix the price of theſe vo- 


lumes, may unfortunately deprive me of the 5 


continued patronage, throughout the work, of 
ſome of oP ſubſcribers, I here, with grateful 


* Afgaatic Reſearches, vol. 1. 1 
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degree, corrupt. They were all conſequently + 


"thats pa fie tu >mmogation A | " Ta 5 
The following are in brief the outlines of 
de allegory, extracted from the Bhagavat, 
may be found the paſlage from 25 lame * 
cited above. 2 
Near the cloſe of the laſt Se Ps —_ 
of duration of aſtronomical origin, and refer · 
ing to the rate of the preceſſion of the equimoxes, 
but ſtated in the Surya Siddhanta as equal to 
a thouſand maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 
BRA, fatigued with the care of ſo many 
worlds, fell into a profound ſlumber. During 
this ſlumber of the creator, the ſtrong dæmon, 
or giant, Hayagriva, came near him, and ſtole 
the VE DAS; thoſe four ſacred volumes Which 
originally flowed from the lips of the quadru- 
ple deity. With this ineſtimable treaſure he 
retired into the deep and ſecret boſom off: the 
ocean; and, reſolving never to ſurrender the LY 
booty he had ſecured, ſwallowed the ſtolen Ve- 
das. Deprived of the vigilant care of Rods” 
the world fell into diſorder; while, no longer 
guided by the light that emanated from the ſa- 
cred books, the human race became, to the laſt 


deſtroyed in a vaſt deluge, except a certain 
pious king and his family, which, in very ſin- 
; om di to 2 8 relation of ſacred writ, 
conſiſted 
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waters in à veſſel fabricated according to the 
expreſs direction of Veeſtmu. For, this pious 
monarch, one day performing his devotions 
on the ſhore of the ocean, was fore warned: of 
the approaching calamity by that preſerving 
deity; and having prepareſ a veſſel, as com- 
manded, at the appointed time, Veeſhnu ap- 
peared again in the form of a fiſn, blazing 
like gold, and extending a million of leagues, 
with one ſtupendous horn,” to which the king 
faſtened the veſſel by a cable compoſed of a 
vaſt ſerpent, and was thus towed in ſafety 
along the ſurface of the raging element. 
When the waters abated, he and his compa- 
nions were again ſafely landed. Veeſhnu, 
then re- plunging into the ocean, ſlew, in 
conflict, - the tremendous dæmon Hayagriva, 
and, rending open the monſter's belly, recover- 
ed three of the Vedas, but the fourth, accor- 
ding to the allegory, was digeſted. The plate 
annexed diſcovers Veeſhnu riſing from theocean 
after vanquiſhing the demon, whoſe head, de- 
| corated with horns like thoſe of all other prince- 
ly perſonages in oriental mythology, is, ſeen 
floating upon thewaves below. Veeſhnu appears 
as if preſenting the ſacred books, which he had 
thus recovered, to Brah ma, who is diſcerned a- 
bove, The third or * Avatar is not leſs 
en 


— 


Is t 354 + 
ä allufive to the ſame awful event. In 
this incarnation Veeſhnu aſſumes the form of 
4'30AR, and lifts up upon his huge tuſks the 
ponderdus globe, which another demon, (an 
- agent ever preſent in Hindoo mythology,) e- 
qually gigantic and malignant, after rolling it 


up like a ſcroll, had carried away on his 


| oubders, and buried deep in the abyſs. 
The meaning of all this is ſo obvious as to 


preclude the neceſſity of inſiſting, in this place, 


| how clearly the aſſertion of Sir William Jones, 


as to the three firſt Avatars, is demonſtrated. 
J return, therefore, to the conſideration of the 


curious doctrine, to which, probably, that of 


boa Avatars originally gave birth. 
From the collective evidence exhibited in the 


| pages, the affertion with which J 
commenced theſe particular ſtrictures on the 


: Metempſychoſis, that the profeſſed deſign of it 
was to. reſtore the fallen ſoul to its priſtrine 


ſtate of purity and perfection, is proved be- 
yond contradiction. Thus, an intereſting and 
aſtoniſhing proſpect unfolds itſelf to our view. 
Their ſacred writings, we ſee, repreſent 
_ he whole univerſe as an ample and auguſt 
theatre for the probationary exertion of mil- 
lions of beings, who are ſuppoſed to be ſo 
many ſpirits degraded from the high honours 


of angelic diſtinction, and condemned to 


aſcend, through various gradations of toil 


and 


Cs 
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ar as until they ſhall have reached 
that exalted ſphere of perfection and happi- 
neſs, which they enjoyed before their defec- 
tion. Animated by the defire of obtaining that 


final boon, and fired by all the glorious-pro- 


miſes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo ſmiles 
amidſt unutterable miſery, and exults f in every 
dire variety of voluntary torture, In the hope 
of expiating former erimes by adequate pe- 
nance, and of regaining ſpeedily that fancied 
elyſium, he binds himſelf to the performance 


of vows which make human nature ſhudder 


and human reaſon ſtagger. He paſſes whole 
weeks without the ſmalleſt nouriſhment, and 
whole years in painful vigils. He wanders 
about naked as he came from the womb of 
his parent, and ſuffers, without repining, 
every viciſſitude of heat and cold, of driving 
ſtorm and beating rain. He ftands with his 
arms croſſed above his head, till the finews 
ſhrink and the fleſh withers away. He fixes 
his eye upon the burning orb of the ſun, till 


its light be extinguiſhed and its moiſture en- | 
HO dried ap. * It is impoſſible to read the 


„ following 


Every e enumerated above is particulariſed 


and was ſeen by Tayernier in India. See Voyage de Cavernier, 


tom. iv. p. 118. edit. 1713, with an engraving annexed. I fh. II, 
in a ſucceeding page, ſtate ſome ſtill more wonderful, but well 
authenticated, relations of * mortification, 


l 


following minute deſcription of one of theſe 
devotees. in the act of ſtationary penance, as 


given in the Sacontala, without ſhuddering. 
Every circumſtance enumerated fills the mind 
with increaſing horror, and. freezes the aſto- 
niſhed reader to a ſtatue; almoſt as immoveable 
as the ſuffering penitent. Duſhmanta aſks; 
“ Where is the holy retreat of Maricha?”— 
Natali replies, A little beyond that grove, 
where you ſee a pious. Yoorr, motionleſs as a 
pollard, holding his thick buſhy hair, and fixing 
bis eyes on the ſolar orb, — Mark, his body i is half 
covered wth a white ant's ed; Ace, made of raiſed 
clay; ; the ſein of a ſnake ſupplics. the place of 
his facerdotal thread, and part of it girds his 
join; a number of knotty plants encircle and 


wound his neck, and ſurrounding birds. neſts | 


almoſt cover his ſhoulders.” | Sacont. p. 87. 
But I am anticipating. a ſubjett upon which [ 
muſt: hereafter enlarge, when 1 come to com- 

are the ancient Gy mnoſophiſt and the modern 
_—_ But to. what ſource i 18 this doctrine 
of ſpirits, fallen from their original rectitude, 

a doctrine, which not only infected India but 


A C 


all the eaſtern world, to be traced ? One pro- 


bable ſource of it has been already ſtated to 
eng from UH anxiety th the ancient phi- 
| 9 5 
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* I 
loſophers, to juſtify the divine attributes, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man; but the 
more probable ſource ſeems to have been ſome 
obſcure and corrupted traditionof the fallen an 
gels, handed down through ſucceſſive generations 
from the great progenitor of the human race; 
and his immediate deſcendants, with whom ce» 


leſtial ſpirits are repreſented as frequently: con- 


verſing, and to vhom they might, as a friendly 


warning, have imparted the intelligence. If this 


mode of accounting for the origin of fo ſingu- 
lar a doctrine ſhould appear unſatisfactory, 


much more ſo muſt every other prove; fon, 


after all, what belongs to paſt or future ſcenes 
of exiſtence can only be known to mankind 


through the medium of revelation. 7 


No precepts ſo ſevere. as theſe. were indeet 
taught by the divines and - philoſophers; af 


Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myſtic cells 
ol the former, nor in the Eleuſinian ſanctuaries 


of the latter, was the doctrine of the Metem- 


pſychoſis carried to ſuch an extreme point of 
ſpeculative inveſtigation as in the ſacted ca- 


verns of India; but that the precepts taught, 

and the rites celebrated, in both cauntries, were 

in a ſtriking degree ſimilar, will be more clings 

ly manifeſted by the, ſucceeding enumeration ' 
e 4 | of 


l 
of particular parallel circumſtances that dif. 
tingutſhed them. Immerſed in the errors of 
polytheiſm as was the great body of the Egyp- 
tian nation, it has yet been inconteſtably 
proved,* by the immortal Cudworth, that the 
hierophant, or arch-prieſt, in the ſeeret rites 
of their religion, taught the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead ; but this noble ſenti- 
ment, though they had the magnanimity to 
conceive, they wanted the generofity to impart 
to. the deluded populace; for, it was thought 
dangerous, both to 'the. church and the ſtate, 
to ſhake the foundations of the reigning Ju- 
perſtition. But, to thoſe ſpeculative and phi- 
loſophic minds, that poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs 
to bear the communication of fa lofty and 
important a truth, the whole ſcene of vulgar 
deluſion was laid bare, and the myſtic veil, 
that obſcured the * great firſt: Cauſe” from the 
view of his creatures, was rent aſunder ; while 
the initiated were taught, that Jupiter, Vulcan, 
Mercury, and the reſt of the deities, who were 
the object of popular devotion, were nothing 
more than departed human beings, deified by 
grateful poſterity for the virtues they had prac- 
. ; | © tiſed 


e See Cudworth's ImtelleAual Syſtem, chap. v. ſet, 18, | 


„„ 
tiſed daring life and the benefits they had 
_ conferred upon mankind. bes 
Mr. Haſtings, one of the moſt early and 
liberal patrons of Sanſcreet literature in In- | 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Eſq. one 
of its moſt zealous encouragers in England, 
has remarked how accurately many :of the 
leading principles of the pure unadulterated 
doctrines: of Brahma correſpond with thoſe 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. In the Geeta, in- 
deed, ſome paſſages, ſurpriſingly conſonant; 
occur, concerning the ſublime nature and at- 
| tributes of God as well .as concerning. the 
properties and functions of the ſoul. Thus, 
where the Deity, in the form of Creeſnna, ad- 
dreſſes Arjun: I am the Creator of all 
things, and all things proceed from me.“ 1 
am the beginning, the middle, and the end, of 


8 as Wwe *” 


e all things; I am time; I am all-graſping 
le death, and I am the reſurrection; 1'am' the 


| myſtic figure OM! I am generation and diſſo- 
lution!” Arjun, in pious extaſy, exclaims : 
*Reverencel reverence! beuntothee a thouſand 
times repeated! A gain and again reverence! O 
. 


9 See Mr. Haſtiags 5 recommendatory letter to N. Smith, Elo. 


at that time chairnian of the Eaſt-India x Company, and prefix. | 
ed to the Gee Ta. 


is incorruptible, - eternal, inexhauſtible ! the 


umalterable ! P. 37. Sir William Jones has been 


ter ald and which I ſhall take the Überty of tran- 


proof of the ſublime notions which the Hin- 


their ſacred bocks are written. The words, 


have been e eg to Brahma ry the Su- 
eg 4 himſelf. | 
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thou, who art all in all! infinite in thy power 
and thy glory! Thou art the Father of al! 
things animate and inanimate! there is none 
like unto thee !“ p. 95. And again, where 
Creeſhna deſcribes the nature of the ſoul :— 
« The ſoul is not a thing of which a man may 
ſay it hath been, it is about to be, or is to be 
hereafter ; for, it is a thing without birth, it 


weapon divideth it not, the fire burneth it 
not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth 
it not awray; for, it is indiviſible, inconſumable, 


at the pains of trandating four ſtanzas of the 
BrAaGAvarT, which, he ſays, areſcrupulouſly li- 


ſcribing; ſince they afford not only a ſtriking 


doos entertain concerning the Deity, but ex- 
hibit a curious ſpecimen of the ſtyle, in which 


he obſerves, are believed by the Hindoos to 


Even I was even at the ist, not any other 
tid; that which exiſts unperceived, ſupreme 
afterwards; Iam THAT WHICH 1S, and he who 


muſt remain am I, 
Except 


( 221 J 

Except the FIRST . CAUSE, whatever may 
appear or may not appear in the mind, know. 
that to be the mind' 8 MAYA, (order aslight, 
as darkneſs. 5 

As the great E are in various beings; 
entering yet not entering ; (that: 18, pervading, 
not deſtroying,) thus am I in theng Its uſp 
in them, 1 

Even thus far may inquiry be ede 15 hi, 
who ſeeks to know the principle of mind, in 
union and ane which mull. be HERE” 
WHERE ALWAYS.” _ 1 0151 

Wild: and. obſcure, Sir William 3 2 
; theſe ancient verſes muſt appear in a naked ver- 
- bal trandlation, it will be thought, by many, 
that the poetry of Greece and Italy affords no 
conceptions more awfully magnificent. The 
| firſt ſtanza brings irreſiſtably to our recollec- 
tion that ſublime verſe of the Apocalypſe; I 
am Al rHA and OMEOA; the Beginning and the 
Ending, faith the Lord; which is, and We 
was, and which ĩs to come, the ALmicury.” 
1 car neſtly intreat the candid reader, to take 
notice, that when, in various {Ds of this 
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nme theology of Brahma, T have conſtantly 
alluded to theſe and ſimilar original paſſages 
in their moſt facred books, and not to thoſe 
wild ſchemes of theology, engrafted upon it 


by commenting Brahmins, nor the complex 


and degradin g ſyſtem of devotion at preſent 
prevailing in Hindoſtan. Aſtoniſhed at the 
ſtriking ſimilarity that ſubſiſts between the 
religious principles of the Hindoos and thoſe 
of the Chriſtian faith, the learned Hyde“ 
boldly pronounced, that Bx AHMA muſt have 
deen the patriarch ABRAHANM. Poſtellus, 
however, had long before aſſerted the ſame 
thing, with this additional circumſtance, that 
the tribe of Brahmans were the deſcendants 
of that patriarch by his wife Keturah, and 
were ſo called, quai Abrabmanes. He might, by 
parity of reaſoning, have derived the name of 
the ſecond great Indian, or Kattri, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very diſſimilar; 
but, in this caſe, unfortunately the ſame argu- 
ment would hold good as that before urged 
againſt the probability that Zoroaſter was of Ju- 
daic extraction: the total ſilence of the Vedas in 


regard to e The Arabs, who are 
deſcended 


Hyde, Hiſt. 1 Perf; „ 
+ Abraham Poſtellus in Commentario ad bab. 
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great patriarch their progenitor, contend that 
Brahma and Abraham are the fame, and Her- 
belot * informs us, that a Brahman, named 
Behergir, converted to Mahommediſm, com- 
municated to thoſe Arabs the book called 
L'Ambertkend, which he calls, Livre qui 
contient tous les Dogmes de la Religion des In- 
diens, but of which book I have not been able to 
gain any tidings, and the deſcription ſeems alone 
applicable to the Vedas. A very intereſting, 
and, if true, a very important, piece of hiſto- 
rical information, is related in the Account 
of the Eaſt- Indies, by Mr. Hamilton, fince 
it appears to account for a very large portion 


reſidence, ever ſince the period of their capti- 


= vity, has ſo long been the object of curious 
u. Wy inveſtigation among the learned. A colony 
e of Jews, to the amount of no leſs than eighty 
ju: choufand families, is aſſerted by that author, 


* See Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. under the article Bebergir, 
in which a miſtake of this great orientaliſt ſhould be corrected, 


ceux que l'on appelle Gioghts (Yogees.) Now the Yogees are 
not Brahmans, bug candidates for that order. My edition of 
Nerbelot js that of Maeſtricht, 1776. 


deſcended from Abraham by Iſhmael, and are 
likewiſe jealous of the invaded honours of the 


of thoſe ten diſperſed tribes, whoſe place of 


fince he calls him, Un Brahman de la ſecte, eu de l'ordre, de 
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on the authority of the Dutch records at 
Cranganore, on the coaſt of Malabar, to have 
anciently flourifhed, in the kingdom of Cochin, 
under elders and judges of their own election. 


Their traditional hiſtory, which they anxiouſly 


preſerve on copper plates, deeply engraved in 
Hebrew characters, depoſited in the ſanctuary 
of the ſynagogue, relates, that their anceſtors 
came thither before the downfal of the Ba- 
bylonian empire; and that hiſtory deſcends in 
a regular ſeries of events, from the reign of Ne- 
buchadnezzar to the preſent time. It announ- 
ees them to be of the tribe of Manaſſes, and 
deſeribes their tedious journey of three years 
from Babylon to the coaſt of Malabar, the 
various ſufferings which this miſerable and 
exiled race, amounting to twenty' thouſand 
families, endured in their progreſs thither, the 
hoſpitable reception they met with from. the 
natives, their . thriving. commerce, their in- 


creaſing population, - the period of their higheſt | 


power and aggrandization, and that of their 
gradual decline, down to their preſent num- 
ber, of about four thouſand families only. A 


fimilar colony, if we may believe the Jeſuits, 


eſtabliſned ne in China. „ 
* Atttong 


a 
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Although T: R. it incumbent upon me 
to mention theſe circumſtances, yet I am cau- 
tious of urging any argument that may ſeem to 


| ariſe from this evidence of the ancient inter- 


courſe which the Indians enjoyed with the 
choſen people of God; for, polytheiſm has 
ever flouriſhed with more vigour in the 
peninſula than on the continent of India. 
From this ſource, then, I dare not aſſert, that the 
Hindoos derived their purer theological tenets, 

ſince thoſe tenets appear to me to be of ſupe- 
rior antiquity. It is only from Noam himſelf, 

the great inſpired prophet of the antediluvian 
race of mortals, and the auguſt father of the 
preſent, or elſe from one or other of the ſens of 

the righteous SuzM, who might make this hap- 
py region their carly abode, that this unfathom- 
able antiquity of the Brahman ſcriptures al- 
lows me to derive the grand principia of their 
almoſt Chriftian theology; that auguſt fabric, of 
which we obferve the uniTY or Gop forms tlie 
central pillar. This ſublime doctrine or Ax x- 


VISIBLE; ETERNAL, AND SELF-EXISTENT, Gop, 


WHOM ALL SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION 
MUST DEGRADE, has ever been upheld by th 

among them who have dared to divulge a dogma 
kept profoundly” ſecret from the valgar, whofe 
ſenſual conceptions, they imagined, were only to 


„„ 

be actuated upon, and whoſe ſtubborn minds 
were only to be kept in ſacred ſubjection to 
an arbitrary prieſthood by external objects, 
and who, conſequently, were permitted to 
plunge by degrees into the loweſt abyſs of 
groſs and multifarious idolatry. They were 
_ firſt ſuffered to adore the attributes of God 

under repreſentative figures, decorated with 
emblematical ornaments ; they were next al. 
lowed to pay divine honouts to 'rajahs, in 
whom the deity had condeſcended to become 
mcarnate, and who were, therefore, ſuppoſed 
to be inveſted with a portion of his divinity ; 
for, the doctrine of the AvaTARs, or heavenly 
deſcents, undoubtedly contributed to keep 
alive, if it did not originally give birth to, the 
belief of the Metempſychoſis, as well as to 
cheriſh the errors of idol-worſhip in India. 
The ſymbol in time came to be adored in- 


ſtead of the Original, the rajah was honoured 


in the place of his Creator. The more artful 
and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the garb of 
auſterity and ſanctity, fattened upon the ſpoils 


of ſuperſtition, beheld and exulted in the 


ſuceeſs of his project; he crouded the ſculp- 
| tured wall of the ſacred cavern. with ſymbo- 


54 lical Wa h ſtatues of deiſied "eu z he 
. 75 bade 
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bade the people approach them with yah 


ſojourning with mortals. But this alone was 
not ſufficient z terror has a more laſting i in- 


mind. With the ſynibolic figures of the mer- 
cy aud goodneſs of God were blended thoſe 
of his juſtice and his wrath. As the former 


decorated with the enſigns of peace and pro- 
tection, ſo were the latter portrayed with 
horrible diſtorted viſages, and arrayed with 
every dreadful ſymbol that could alarm and 
terrify the beholder. Theſe figures, convert 
ed into demons, under the notion of being the 


moſt to the purpoſe of the prieſt; He recited 


power, and he awakened the agonizing-terrors 
of his audience by imprefling them with ideas of 
their conſtant and immediate interference in 
human affairs. To the gazing and infatuated 
multitude, who thronged the porches and tlie 
body of the auguſt temple, he e N 
Brnolp YouR. οο and the imagin: 


5 
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reverence, and he excited their wonder and 
reſpect by recounting to them the heroic feats 
they had performed during the period of their 


fluence than admiration upon the human 


* : a i a 
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were ſculptured with ſmiling aſpects, and were 


avenging miniſters of omnipotent juftice, were 


their number, he magnified their enormous 
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acted upon in the ſame manner as at this 
moment, in the modern pagodas, by deſcriptive 
paintings, | by expreſſive ſymbols, and myſte- 
' Tious ceremonies ' and exhibitions. But, in 
every ſucceſſive age of the Indian empire, from 
its foundation to the preſent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins wlto ſpurned at 
the intereſted practices of their brethren, and 
'who oppoſed, as far as they dared, the prevail- 
ing torrent of idolatry that ſo widely overſpread 
the land. Among theſe, the great Veras, the 
Plato of India, holds the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
rank; for, his defign in writing the Geeta, as 


Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre- 


Face, ſeems to have been, to undermine cer. 
tain tenets inculcated in the Vedas, by ſetting 
up the docttine of the Unity of the Godhead, 
in oppofition to idolatrous facrifices and the 
worſhip of images; for, although the author 
dared not make a direct attack, either upon 
the prevailing prejudices of the people or the 
divine authority of thoſe ancient ſcriptures, 
yet, by offering eternal” happineſs to ſuch as 
worſhip Baan, the Almighty, whilſt he 
_ declares the reward of ſuch as follow other 
gods ſhould be but x temporary reward in 
an inferior. heaven, for a period meaſured by 


the extent of their vittues, his intention, 
doubtick, 


| T7 54 J . = 
goubrleſs was to bring: about; the downfal of 9 
polytheiſm.* ” | 
Similar to this e was 5 1 of the 
hicrophant in the myſtic cells of Egypt.. | 
The immortal Cudworth+ has indeed ably, 
vindicated the Egyptian prieſts from the charge 
of atheiſm; but {till the people were kept i in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
UniTY or Gop, which it was thought dan- 
gerous to reveal, leſt a contempt of the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and the downfal of the po- 
pular ſaperſtition ſhould be the fatal conſe- 
quence. They permitted therefore the mul- 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of a groſs and complicated idolatry; but, 
for thoſe philoſophic few who could bear the 
light of truth without being confounded. by 
1 the blaze, they removed the myſterious. veil,” 
and diſplayed to them the Deity in the radiant 
glory of his uniTY. From the vulgar eye, 
i. however, theſe doctrines. were kept inviolably , 
ſacred, and wrapt-in the veil. of impenetrable 
myſtery. They were denominated MYSTERIES, 
bea well becauſe the initiated were enjoined to 
der keep the doctrines inculcated, and the rites 
in e 2 2 2 1 N 
by preface to the Geeta, pig." + ie 
on, + See nn ** Syſtem, chap iv. p. 5 Fry 1 
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practiſed, in the ſetret cell, hd Mom "A 


profane, as becauſe the former were conſtant- 
ly taught, and the latter celebrated e oxorw xa: 


vori, in the boſom of darkneſs and in the 


dead ſilence of the night. This profound dark- 


neſs, this midnight filence, they imagined, 


- threw a kind of ſacred horror over their rites, 
and the' prieſts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought theſe a ſecurer defence againſt intru- 


fron' than either the ſeeret depths of thoſe 
5 Tabterrancous caverns in which they were ori- 


ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 


ſacceeding ages, encircled the fuperb temple of 


Ceres at Eleuſis. In the extenſive "review 
which Warburton has. taken of this ſubject, 
after mentioning the divifton of the Eleuſinian 


myſteries into the GREATER and the Less, after 


ſtating that in the LESS was inculcated the 
general belief of a providence and of a future 
ſtate, and that they were only preparatory to 
the GREATER, that celebrated inveſtigator of 
thoſe myſteries thus proceeds: © But there 
was one inſuperable obſtacle in paganiſm to a 
life of purity and holineſs, which was the 


vicious examples of their gods. Ego homun- 


cio, hoc non facerem? was the abſolving for- 
mulary, whenever a man had determined to 
* e ive 


7 
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give a looſe to his irregular appetites. _ Thorg - 
was a neceſlity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ftriking at 
the root of it; ſo that, ſach of the initiated as 
were judged capable were made. acquainted 
with the whole deluſion. The myſtagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venug, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious dei- 
ties, were indeed only DEAD MORTALS, ſub- 
ject in life to the ſame paſſions and vices mth. 
themſelves; but, having been, in ſeveral i in 
1 e to mankind, grateful poſterity © 
had deified them ; and, with their virtues, had 
indiſcreetly canonized their vices. , The fabu= 
lous gods being thus routed, the SUPREME + 
Causx of all things, of courſe, took their place; 
him they were taught to conſider as the Cre- 
ator of the univerſe, who pervaded all things 
by his virtue, and governed. all. things by his 
providence. From this time, the initiated had 
the title of Exorrig, or, one that ſees things as 
they are, without diſguiſe, whereas before he | 
was called Mugus, which has a contrary nl 
cation.“ The reader will recollect, that 
there has been deſcribed, i in the cavern of Ele- 
2 3 
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phanta, an interior receſs, or kai which, 
while the exterior temple was crowded with 
mythologic ſculptures, poſſeſſed no ornament 
whatfoever, except one ſolitary but degra- 
ding emblem of the great Creator. However 
degrading the ſymbol, it was certainly intend- 
ed to ſhadow out the one sUPREME Derry 
and FaTarR or ALL. The exterior temple 
Was, therefore, allotted for the performance of 
the blind and proſtrate devotions of the mul. 
—bitude; and, at the ſame time, it muſt be on- 
ed, that many of the divinities, whoſe images 
are graven on thoſe walls, were as remarkable 
for licentiouſneſs, in the mythologic hiſtories 
, of the Hindoos, as ever were thoſe of the 
Egyptians and Greeks in their fabulous annals, 
"The, external temple was alſo appropriated, 
Aike the body of the myſtic temples of Egypt, 
to the initiation of the younger brahmins into 
the lefſer myſteries of the Hindoo religion and 
ſcien es, as well as to the celebration of the 
ſplendid rites of the former and the diſplay 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 
zelder and more ex perienced votaries, the Indian 8 
"Epoprar, were admitted into the internal ſanc- g 
a tuary, and all the errors of vulgar polytheiſm, 
as in the e ee of F and Eleu- 
4 18 . ſis, 
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fis, were laid bare to their view. The Derry 
broke forth in all the majeſty of ui upon 


them, and the riſing Sun of Txurn ge 


the clouds of deception. and allegory. 


However defective and inconcluſive 1 be 


thought the arguments brought by Warbur- 
ton in ſupport of the general hypotheſis, 


which he laboured to eſtabliſh. in the Divine 
Legation, and however particularly erroneous 
and fanciful may appear his ſtrictures upon 
the ſixth Æneid of Virgil,“ in elucidation gf 
the Eleuſinian myſteries, yet, it muſt be on- 
ed, that he has diſplayed in that work a pro- 
fundity of learning, and a ſplendour of genius, 


that ſcarcely ever before concentrated their 


rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow ſo exalted a guide, upon ground not 
altogether treacherous, E hall now proceed to 


ſtate ſome farther particulars, which. he has 
enumerated: in relation to the preſent ſubject, 
and examine how far they may be compatible 
with the religious rites and ſciences of India. In 


the firſt place, in confirmation of what has 
been juſt now advanced, may be urged. a paſ- 


ſage, quoted by the biſhop from Clemens, that, 


with the principles of theology taught! in the 
2 55 myſteries, 


F. See a "wack: more e judicions': account of that Ezneid by Dr. 


Beattie in the Philoſoph, 2 Edinburgh, vol. ii. = PO 
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whytthites; were actually blended thoſe that 


relate to natural hiſtory and philoſophy; ſinco 


chat author exprelly ſays, that the doctrines, 


delivered in the greater myſteries treated con- 


cerning the univerſe, adding, here ends all 
inſtruction; things are ſeen as they are; and 


nature, and the things of nature, are given to 


be comprehended.“ The various mathematical 
ſymbols, and other philoſophical apparatus, 


that ornamented the mithratic caves of the 
Brahmans, added to what we have already 
ſtated concerning their extenſive aſtronomical 
Inveſtigations, and the doctrines relative to 


the mundane fyſtem, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms they imparted to the Perſian 


legiſlator, will be confidered, I prefume, as 
one ftrong proof of this aſſertion. But a ſtill 
more deciſive proof ſeems to ariſe from an- 
other paſſage, cited from Themiſtius, which 
deſcribes the entrance of the initiated © into 


a region all over illuminated, and ſhining 


with a divine ſplendour,” where the Avro 
'Ayaxpe, or ſelf-conſpicuous image, the myſtic 


emblem of the great vivifying principle of na- 
ture, diffuſed around an inconceivable ſplendour. 
In the ſeeond place, and what is more remark- 


SY) to our 1 5 paſtes may by 2 the 
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apteſtations inſerted from Proclus 3 that; in tlie 


celebration of the myſteries, the initiated met 


many things of multiform ſhapes and ſpecies, 
that prefigured the firſt @znzrxATION of the 

gods. The principal ſymbol alluded to in this 
place will be obvious to the reader, ſince by 


the gods ure unqueſtionably meant the firft 


race of deified mortals. The Sun, however, 


and elementary Fire, are emblems of the 
Deity, ſo frequently mentioned in ancient Sanf- 
creet writings, and withal emblems ſo much 
more noble than that in queſtion, that I can- 
not avoid retaining my int opinion on the 
ſubje&t ; that they were the moſt early ſymbols 
of Deity exhibited intheſe receſſes, and that the 
one intimated is only a baſe ſubſtitution, de- 


rived from the degenerate devotion" eſtabliſhed 


in Egypt by Ham. Indeed the paſſage cited 
before ſeems inconteftably to prove this point. 
To this may be added another, quoted from 
the ſcholiaſt, in the Oracles of Zoroaſter, in 


which it is declared, that he who is fully in- 


itiated, beholds r fx Sr, or the Divine 
L1GHTs, And ſurely THE REFULGENT OkB OF 

pay, furely that yz, which the Hermetic 
philoſophers, in their enthuſiaſtic ſtrain, de» 
nominate he radiant child of the ſun, ate far 


more 


[a0 1 
more expreſſive, as they doubtleſs are more 
decent, emblems of the great generatiye and 

invigorating faculty of nature than that 
wretched device of a depraved mind. We have, 
however, ſeen its origin and its intention in 
the rites of Iſis; and, if Tertullian may be 
credited, the very ſame indecent. emblem 

Was adored at Eleuſis, and excited both 


the pointed ridicule. and vehement reproach-⸗ 


es of the fathers of the church. In fact, 
there can be but little doubt, and therefore 


it ought candidly to be allowed, that, ori- 


ginally, the Pagan world, under the maſculine 
ſymbol, worſhipped, or pretended to worſhip, 
as the Hindoos at this day avow, the firſt cre- 
ative energy, and, under the feminine ſymbol, 
(for, both ſymbols were adored in that proſti- 
tuted ſyſtem of religion,) was typified. Ceres, 
the Earth, the Dea, Multimamma, the pro- 
lific parent of all things, Thoſe, however, 
who thus emblematically repreſented the all- 
bounteous mother, the goddeſs of fertility, 
the beſtower of fruits and grain, ought to 
have learned better, from a particular circum- 
ſtance in the fabulous hiſtory of Ceres for, 
when, in gratitude: to the father of Triptole- 
mus, the undertook. the education of that 
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youth, to haſten his maturity ſhe fed him ian 
the day-time with divine milk, and by night - 
ſhe covered him all over with GENIAL In. But 
a little reflection will ſoon convince us, that, 
as perſons of either ſex were promiſeuouſſy 
allowed to be initiated, when the original phy- 
ſical cauſe by degrees came to be forgotten, 
what a general diſſipation, what a boundleſs 
immorality, would be promoted by ſo ſcanda- 
lous an exhibition! The ſeaſon of nocturnal 
gloom, in which thoſe myſteries were performs | 
ed, and the inviolable ſecreſy which accom- 
panied the celebration of them, added to the 
inviting ſolitude of the ſcene, conſpired at 
once to break down all the barriers of modeſty, 
to overturn all the fortitude of manly virtue, 
and to rend the veil of modeſty from the 
| bluſhing face of virgin innocence. At length, 
licentious paſſion trampled upon the moſt ſa- 
_ cred obſtacles which law and religion united 
t to raiſe againſt it. The Bacchanal, frantic with 
: midnight intemperance, polluted the ſecret. 
ſanctuary, and Proſtitution ſate TyRoNED upon 
the very altars of the gods. It is not my in- 
tention to ſtain theſe pages with a repetition 
of the enormous and aggravated impieties 
committed during the celebration of the myſ- 
„3 rs 
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teries of Baechus at Rome, and ſo „ | 
tially recorded by the hiſtorian Livy,® nor the 
multi- form impurities ſuppoſed to have been 
perpetrated in thoſe of the Bona DRA; but, 
the obſcene abominations connived at in India, 
and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah- 
mins, (I mean with reſpect to that ill-fated 
and proſtituted race, denominated the wouxx 
or /THE-1DOL,) are too cloſely connected with 
the preſent unpleaſing ſubject to be paſſed 
over in total ſilence. What I ſhall offer, on 
this curious ſubject, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe- 
riods, and therefore fully deciſive as to the 
general prevalence of the inſtitution from age 
to age; the Anciennes Relations, and Les 
Voyages de M. Tavernier : the former written 
in the 6th, the latter in the 17th, century, 
Incited unqueſtionably by the hierogly- 
phie emblem of vice, ſo conſpicuouſly ele- 
vated and ſo ſtrikingly painted in the temples 
of Manap to, the prieſts of that deity in- 
duſtriouſly ſelected the moſt beautiful females 
that could be found, and, in their tendercſt | 
years, with great pomp and ſolemnity, conſe- 
crated them 11 it is Pip uy called 6 to the 
ſervice 


, 
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ſervice of the preſiding divinity of the SPY 
They were trained up in every art to delude 
and to delight; and, to the faſcination of ex 
ternal beauty, their artful betrayers added the 
attractions arifing from mental accompliſh- 
ments. Thus was an invariable rule of 'the 
H indoos, that women have no concern with 
literature, diſpenſed with upon this infamous 
occaſion. The moment theſe hapleſs victims 
reached maturity, they fell victims to the luſt 
of the Brahmins. They were early taughtt te om 
pradiſe the moſt alluring blandiſhments, to 
roll the expreſſive eye of wanton pleaſure, and 
to invite to criminal indulgence by ſtealing 
upon the beholder the tender look of volup- 
tuous languiſhing. They were inſtructed to 
mould their elegant and airy forms into the 
moſt enticing attitudes and the moſt lafeivi- 
ous geſtures, while the rapid and graceful 
motion of their feet, adorned with golden 
bells and glittering with jewels, kept uniſon. 
with the exquiſite melody of their voices. 
Every pagoda has a band of theſe young ſy- 
rens, whoſe buſineſs, on great feſtivals, is to 
dance in public before the idol, to fing hymns 
in his honour, and in private to enrich the 
i. that . er the wages of 
cs 1 
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proſtitution. Theſe women are not; 1 however, 
regarded in a diſhonourable light; they are 
conſidered as wedded to the idol, and they 


partake of the veneration paid to him. They 


are forbidden ever to deſert the pagoda where 
they are educated, and are never permitted. to 
marry; but the offspring, if any, of their 
criminal embraces, are conſidered as ſacred. to 
the idol: the boys are taught to play on the 
ſacred inſtruments. uſed at the feſtivals, and the 

daughters are devoted to the abandoned occu- 


pations of their mothers. The reader has, doubt- 
leſs, heard and read frequently of the degeneracy 


and venality of yRIESH“, and we know, from He- 
rodotus, what ſcandalous proſtitutions were an- 
ciently ſufered* in honour of Mylitta; but, a 


ſyſtem of corruption, ſo ſyſtematical, ſo deli- 


berate, and ſo nefarious, and that profeſſedly 
carried on in the name and for tlie adyantage 
of religion, ſtands perhaps unrivalled in the 


hiſtory of the world and the annals of infamy. 


It was by Aten nk the Eleuſinian worſhip 
arrived 


4 


1 ar 1 z red. an”. it does not r apperr that the prolti- 
tutes, in the temple of this Aſſyrian Venue, were trained by the 


prieſts to ruin; the whole account, however, is in other reſpecłs 


too ſimilar. I do not chooſe to inſert the ſcandalous particulars, 
but the reader may find them in Herodotus, lib, i. p. 62. 
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atriyed at the point of enormity above n 
and the obſcenities, finally prevalent, were 
equally regretted and diſclaimed by the inſti- 
tutors; but, in India, we ſee an avowed plan of 
ſhameleſs ſeduCtion and debauchery; the prieſt 
himſelf converted into a baſe procurer, arid the 
pagoda into a public brothel. The devout 
Mahomedan traveller, whoſe journey to India, 
in the ninth century, has been publiſhed by 
M. Renaudot, and from which account this 
deſeription is partly taken, concludes the ar- 
ticle by a ſolemn thankſgiving to the Almigh- 
ty, that he and his nation were delivered from 
the errors of infidelity, and were unſtained by 
the horrible enormities of ſo nen a wo 
votion! e | f 
Nothing can be conceived more 12 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
myſteries,” as deſcribed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryſoſtome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony: nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the ſcenery exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified aſpirant. After enter 
ing the grand veſtibule of the myſtic ſhrine, 
he” was et 9 ye: qua rang amidſt: ſur- 
bh: NES ES rounding: 


444 Ancicpacs Relations, p- 33, and Voyage de Tavernier, 
livrei. chap, A. beginning at Cette Fagods eſt remplie de 


quantité de nudités, &c. 
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rounding darkneſs and incumbent . 


through all thoſe extended ailes, winding 


ae and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 


Egypt, Eleuſis, and India. I have aſſerted 
before, that the Metem pſychoſis was one of 
the leading principia taught in thoſe temples, 
and this firſt ſtage was intended to repreſent 
te toilſome wanderings of the benighted ſoul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
Initiation; or, in the words of an ancient writer 
quoted by Warburton from Stobæus: It 
was a rude and fearful march through night 
and darkneſs.”* Preſently the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 


trembled, and ſtrange and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight ſilence. To theſe 


ſucceeded other louder and more terrific noiſes, 
reſembling thunder; while quick and vivid 
flaſhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 


diſplaying to his view many ghaſtly fights 1 


and hideous ſpectres, emblematical of the va- 
rious vices, diſeaſes, infirmities, and calami- 
ties, incident in that ſtate of. terreſtrial bond- 
age from which his ſtruggling ſoul was now 
going to emerge, as well as of the horrors and 
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as equally belonging to the myſtic temples of 
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you torments of the guilty in a future fiats! 
At this period, all the pageants of vulgar ido- 
latry, all the train of gods, ſupernal and 
infernal, paſſed in auful ſucceſſion. before 
him, and a hymn, called zbe Theolgy of Idols, 
recounting the genealogy and functions of 
each, was ſung: afterwards, the whole fabus 
lous detail was ſolemny recanted by the myſta 
gogue; 'A divine hymn in honour of ETERNAL 
AND  IMMUTABLE TRUTH / was chanted, and 
the profounder myſteries: commencedG. And 

now, arrived on the verge of geath and initige = 
tion, every thing wears a dreadful aſpect it s 

all horror, trembling, and aſtoniſhment.” An 
icy chillineſs ſeizes: his limbs; à copious dew; 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 
ples ; he ſtaggers; ard his favialties begin o 
fail ; when the ſcene is- of a ſudden changed. 
and the doors of the interior and -ſplendidly- 
illumined temple are thrown wide open. 
miraculous and divine light diſcloſes itſelf 
and ſhining plains and flowery meadows op 
on all hands before him. Acceſſi conſinium 
wan ſays ee eee eee. 
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medio vidi soL RMH candido coruſcantem lu- 
mine: Arrived at the bourn of mortality, 


after having trod the gloomy threſhold of 


Proſerpine, I paſied rapidly through all 
the ſurrounding elements ; and, at deep mid- 
night, beheld the ſun ſhining in meridian 


ſplendour. The elouds of mental error and 


the ſhades of real darkneſs being now alike 


diſſipated, both the ſoul and body of the ini- 


tiated experienced a delightful viciſſitude; 


and, while the latter, purified with luſtrations, 
bSounded in a blaze of glory, the former dif. 
ſolved in a tide of overwhelming tranſport. 


"Thoſe few authors of the ancient world, who 
have written on this ſubject, and who have 
dared to unfold to poſterity the awful and 
deep ſecrets into which they were initiated, 
peak of them exactly as the Brahmins do of the 


divine raptures of abſorption in the Deity, or | 


the modern ſect of Swedenborgh of thoſe of 


their imagined Elyſium. At that period of 
virtuous and triumphant exultation, accord- 
ing to the divine Plato, (the Vvasa of Greece,) 
Su they ſaw celeſtial beauty in all the dazzling 


radiance of its perfection, when, joining with 


che glorified chorus, _ were e admitted to the 


eee 


mine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi; note 


larariat 
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ftlxaplas zn or beatific viſon, and were mud 
ated into the moſt bleſſed of all myſteries. # 

I ſhall conelude this prolonged account of the 
ELeusINIAN MYSTERIES With mentioning a few. 
particalars, which, added to what has been al- 
teady ſaid, will, I conceive, leave little doubt 
temaining in the mind of the reader concerns 
ing the real and original country in which 
they were firſt inſtituted; unlefs indeed he 
ſhould be inclined to believe fo improbable a 
circuttiſtanee as that the haughty and ſelf- 
ſufficient Brahmin might have | borrowed; 
from the remote region of Greece, the moſt 
ſacred and indiſpenſable rituals of his religion? 
Of thoſe various, tedious; and complex, ceres 
monies,” as well as of the exact and ſevers 
diſcipline which the Brahmin is compelled to 
toil through in the ſeveral ftages of the Cha 
AsHeERUM, or four Hindod degrees, I ſhall treat 
amply in the ſucceeding chapter; but it will 
be peculiarly illuſtrative of the preſent ſub- 
ject, to deſcribe, in this place, the ablutions 
neceſſaty. to be performed by the BrzuzM- 
CHAREE, of Brahmin of the firſt degree. They ; 
are thos, verbatim et Iteratim, | related in 

e 4:55 Ham 
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the Ayeen Akbery. - The Brahmin. bathes 
every morning before ſun-riſe. He begins his 
ablution with taking up in his right hand a 
little water, and ſays, Pardon my offences ! 
After this he throws away the water; then 
he rubs himſelf all over with earth; and, if he 
be in a river, dives three times, or elſe he 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himſelf with his hands. Next he repeats the 
name of Go, and afterwards thrice takes up 
in his right hand a little water, which he ſips, 
and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he ſprinkles water upon his head. Then, 
with his fore- finger and thumb, he ſtops his 
noſtrils, and, bowing down his face to the 
ſurfate of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and 'then plunges again, or throws water over 
hunſelf thrice. He then ſprinkles eue times 
his forehead, breaſt, and ſhoulders: after this, 
joining bis open hands, he fills them eight 
times with water; and throws it towards the 
fun; reciting a particular prayer. He then ſips 
the water, and finally repeats the PAR AV- 
NAM.” This, adds Abul Fazil, they call the 
ablution; and a very ampleablution, the read- 
er wil, doubtleſs, efteem it. Let us now m- 
, quire 
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ntro actory rite of initi- 
ation pan at Eleuſis. The very firſt and: 
moſt important ceremony in the leſſer myſte= 
ries was the purification of the body By was 
TER, intended to inculcate the neceflity of a 
ſimilar purification of the ſoul from the im- 
pure adheſions of vicious paſſions and pro- 
penſities; and, it is remarkable, that che of- 
ficer aſſiſting upon that ſolemn occaſion was 
called Tdh, from visp, water. The tame 
ceremony of ablution was repeated on the 
initiation into the greater myſteries; for, ac- 
cording to Meurſius, whoſe: account I do 
not poſſeſs, but whom archbiſhop Potter, 
in his extended account of this feſtival, has 
ſedulouſly followed, at the very entrance 
of the grand myſtic temple the aſpirant 
waſhed his hands in "conſecrated water: and 
Apuleius, who had been initiated, expreſſiy 
ſays, T Septies ſubmerſo fluctibus capite, quod 
eum numerum principivè religione aptiſſimum 
diyinus ille Pythagoras prodidit. The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in 
the Hindoo annals 4 to have viſited India, by 


e | 
| A232 this 
5 * See Potter's Grecian Antiq. vol. ii. p- 390. Edit. Oct. 

*. + Apuleii Metamorph. vol. i. p. 254. Edit. Bipont. 1788. 8 
re Mr. Holwell acquaints us, I preſume from good authority, 


that both the Perſian legiſlator and the Grecian philoſopher 
made 
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this author; and his ſpecifying the particular 
number ſever, are two of the ſtrongeſt teſti. 
monies that can be adduced in proof of the 
truth of the preceding remark, . . 
The reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed 
to pauſe with me for one moment ; and, while 
he conſiders the number and yariety of theſe 
ablutions, but eſpecially the endleſs repetition 
of thoſe of the Brahmin, he will aſk; for what 
important cauſe was this tedious round of 
ablutions preſcribed him! ? He will demand, in 
memorial of wHAT GRAND EVENT were theſe 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained ? 
Jt it ſhould be anſwered, they were intended as 


„ „ Su 


| ment to nothin unſpotted virtue amidft 
abounding vice ; or, .f they ſhould be affirmed 
to have ſprung from a laudable intention in 
the great legiſlator to promote external health 
and vigour « of conſtitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate ; he will probably allow, in 
the inſtitution, much ſolid wiſdom and piety; 
and, in the practice, much ſubſtanſtial be- 
nefit. But I will ane, to affirm. that, inde; 
#7 pendently 


made a ong refdence with the Brahmins, . of the 
| Ganges, and that the names of Zardhurſt and Pythagore att 
f Ain remembered « as travellers in — 5 1 88 ny 
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pendently of thoſe momentous conſiderations; 


two other events, the moſt intereſting and the 


moſt important in the annals of mankind, are 
meant to be ſhadowed out, and the memory of 
them, by theſe rites, indelibly impreſſed and kept 


alive in the breaſt of the devotee : I mean, the 
CREATION of the WORLD, when Brahma or 


the ſpirit of God floated, in his lotos bed, 
upon the waters of the Chaos; and the de- 


ſtruction of that world by a 6ENERAL DELE. 


This latter aſſertion, will, undoubtedly, pro- 
voke a ſarcaſtic ſmile, at my ignorance, from 


| thoſe who have read in the preface to the code 


of Hindoo laws, that the Brahmins deny that 
© the deluge ever took place in Hindoſtan ;” 
an aſſertion, which, with ſome other authors, 
Mr. Halhed, in a future edition, will probably 
cancel from his otherwiſe valuable and au- 
thentic page. Having, however, made this 
ſubject, as well as the not leſs involved one 
of their wild chronology, objects of particular, 


and of laborious inveſtigation, I have the 


happineſs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 


ſiderable part of my enſuing volume is devoted 
to the elucidation of thoſe points, I may 


take the liberty to add, without ind ulging 
an ape vanity, that, though it be far 
A 1 5 . from 
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from wanting that additional fopport,? "the 
grand fabric of the Moſaic theology, ſo far 
from being ſhaken to its foundations by 
thoſe Indian chimeras, that have fo widely 
gone forth into the world and have been 
| Þropagated with ſuch indecent zeal by fone 
Writers of a ſceptical claſs, will, in the re- 
ſult of the inveſtigation, obtain a new co- 
lumn of adamant to uphold and adorn it. 
In fact, every freſh attack upon that majeſtic 
Fabric tends only the more to prove its 11- 
PREGNABLE SOLIDITY, and cover its enemies 
with rRESsH conyuston. Upon the preſent 
Tubject, I ought not to omit doing juſtice to 
orie of the greateſt ſcholars and the moſt in- 
genious men of the preſent age; who has ſug- 
geſted the nover,, the p10vs, and the FoRCIBLE, 
remark; that the real foundation of all the myſ- 
teries celebrated in every country; from the pe- 
riod of their ſuppoſed commencement in Egypt 
to that of their final extinction at Rome in 
the pretecture of Gracchus, was a pious and 
grateful attempt of the firſt poſt-diluvian ages 
to commemorate the miraculous eſcape, under 
Divine Providence, of their immediate anceſtors 
From the jaws of a watery grave, and their 
| in the "ae, fabricated. by the di- 
— _ rection 
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i of God. 1 ſhall take the Uberey ap 


Jogy, ini illuſtration of the author's hypotheſis. 
After aſſerting, that all the myſterious rites of 
the Gentile world appear to have been memo- 


ſtate of darkneſs in which the great patriarch 


ther place he takes notice, that there was 


Ham. It is faid of the patriarch, that he was 
a man of the earth, and ſkilled in planting 
and ſowing, and every ſpecies of agriculture, 
When he conſtructed the ark, he made a win 
dow in it; through which, after a ſeaſon, he 


world. He made alſo a door in the ack; which 


„ 


tranſeribing a paſſage or two, from the . = 
volume of. the Analyſis of Ancient Mytho- 


rials of the deluge and of the events which im- 
mediately ſucceeded, Mr. Bryant adds Thoſe 
myſteries, for the. Moſt part, conſiſted of 4 
melancholy proceſs ; and were celebrated, by 
night, with torches, in commemoration of the 


and his family had been involved.”* In ano- 


ſcarcely any circumſtance, however minute, 
mentioned by Mofes concerning the Axk and 
Noan, but what was recorded in the family of 


looked Forth: and ſaw the ruins of the former 


was a circumſtance continually commemorated 
by the Gentile writers. The entrance, through 

at, they RU a e to An and dark= 

. neſs; 3 

4 See Bryant's Analyſis, Ye il, p- 331, 332, 333. 
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' neſs; but the egreſs from it was: repreſented 
as a return to life. And, as the reſidence i in 
the ark was an intermediate ſtate between a 
loſt world and a world renewed, this was 


= conſtantly alluded to in their ſymbolical repre- 


ſentations.“ The reader will obſerve that the 
ingenious analyſt, throughout his inſtructive 
work, ſuppoſes Noah to be the genuine Ofiris, 
He i us, that, as the principal rites in 
Egypt were confeſſedly for a perſon loſt, and 
conſigned for a time to darkneſs, but: who, 
after much bewailing and anxious ſearch, was 
at length found, and ſuppoſed to he reſtored to 
life, no alluſion could poſſibly point more 
directly than this to the previous diſappear- 
. ance of the patriarch,” to the perils and gloom 
with which he might well be ſuppoſed to be 
ſurrounded in the ark, and his conſequent 
emerging and final reſtoration to light and 
ſafety. He obſerves, that the emphatical ex- 
preſſion of the Aug, when purified, * I have 
_ eſcaped a fad calamity, and my lot is greatly 
mended;” and, at the feaſt of Iſis, the exulting 
exclamation 5 Evpnxapuy, EvYXeugozeey | WE have 
found the Io Os1818, let us rejoice together | have 
alſo a Seeded reference to the ſame event ; that, 
> 226 among 

. Bryant's Anslyli, vol. H, p. 2 37. 


| 


„ 1 


among many other circumſtances eorroborative 


of his poſition, not the leaſt convincing is 
the-very ceremony adopted, during the efforts 
of the prieſts to find the milling object of 
their reſearch, that of a number of their body 


going down by night to the ſea-ſhore, bearing 


a ſacred ſcyphus, in which was a golden veſſel 
in the form of a hip or boat, and into which 
they poured ſome of the water of the river; 

that this being performed, the ſhout of tumul- 
tuous joy above-mentioned broke forth from 
the croud, and that then Ofiris was ſuppoſed 


to be found. * He winds up the whole of his 


argument, by proving, from Plutarch, that this 
ceremony of incloſing Ofiris in his tomb, or 


ark, in memory of his having been in his life- 


time thus concealed to avoid the fury of Ty- 
phon, their known ſymbol of the ocean, took 


place preciſely upon the ſeventeenth day of the 


ſecond month, after the autumnal equinox ; 
that is, in fact, upon the very day on which the 
TRUE Os IR is entered the ark, which, in Scrip- 
ture, is ſaid to have taken place in the ſix hun- 


dredth year of N oah's life, on THE SECOND - 


MONTH, AND oN THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF 
THAT MONTH. 


5 * 
E 
+ 


? Bryant's Analyſis, vol. ii. p. 353, 354, 335» | 
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The Eleuffnlan aſpirant, after ablüllon, Was 


clothed in a linen veſtment, the emblem of 
purity, and, we are informed, in the Indian 
regiſter endet, that the Brahmin 
candidate, in the firſt ſtage of probation, was 
arrayed in a linen garment without ſuture.” 
But the myſtic temple itſelf, as deſcribed by 
Apuleius, T was des ampliſſima; according 
to Vitruvius, it was immani magnitudine; and, 
according to Strabo, it was capable of hold- 
ing as large a number as a theatre.} If theſe 
ſeveral authors had intended to deſcribe the 
pagodas of Salſette and of Elephanta, could 
they haye done it with more characteriſtic ac- 


curacy! temples, of which the former, accord- 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a ſquare of 120 feet, 


and in the latter of which, if we are rightly 
informed in the ſeventh volume of the Ar- 
chæologia, the grand altar alone is elevated 
to the aſtoniſhing height of twenty-ſeven feet. 
The gloomy avenues ſurrounding them have 
been alſo particulariſed; in which an over- 
wphelming dread and horror ſeized the be- 


N wanderer; 3 and, We reſpect to the 


| gaudy 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 217. 5 
+ Apuleii:Metamorph. vol. i. lib, ii. p. 71. 
1 Strabonis N lib. ix. p. a edit. Baſil. | 


—_ 


t 388 J. 
gaudy ſhows and ſplendid ſcenery occaſionally, 
diſplayed .to the view of the initiated in their 
receſſes.; who. that beholds the ſuperb decora - 
tions, the richly painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pagodas; who, that 
conſiders the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, conſpicuous; in many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 
and ſilver enamel, in boxes curiouſly inlaid 
with ivory, in carpets of ſilk richly flower- 
ed, and linens ſtained, with variegated. dies, 
can . poſſibly entertain a doubt of. the: abi» 


portray, | on canvaſs or . otherwiſe, the alle 
gorical viſions, in which the genius of the 
nation takes ſo much delight; the amaran- 
thine bowers, in which beatified ſpirits are 
ſuppoſed, to reſide, and the Elyſian Plains of 
ExxpRA's voluptuous, paradiſe? The initi- 
ated in the Grecian temples were crowned with 
myrtle, and Herodotus“ informs us, that the 
Perſian prieſts of Mithra, and conſequently 
thoſe of India, were decked with a rich tiara, 
wound about with the ſame foliage, and that 
the en then 87racde, bogey, ſang the 


: n 
13 + Herodot dos NO gps. ot 1592. 
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(on 
theogony, or ode reciting the origin _ ade; 
 IRs Hierophant. that is, the revealer of ſacred 
things, in the Eleufinian niyſteries, was ar- 
rayed in the habit and adorned with the 
ſymbols of tlie great Creator of the world; of 
whom in thoſe myſteries le was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſubſtitute, and revered as the emblem: He 
was attended ih his ſacred office by three aſ- 
ſiſtant miniſters, of whom the firſt was called 
Aad vs, or the torch-bearer; he was intend- 
ed to repreſent the Sun. The fetond was de- 
nominated Knpvz, or the herald; he was conſi- 
dered as the type of the planet Mxxcukr. The 
third was called O e. Buyw, or the miniſter of 

the altar, and he was venerated as the ſymbol 
of the Moo. It is ſearcely poſſible to affirm, 
with certainty, in what reſplendent veſt the 

Greeks might think it decent or proper to 
array the Supreme Being, but it is not im- 
Poſſible to conceive, that a race of men, ſo 
deeply immerſed, as were the Indians, in pro- 
found philoſophical reſearches and in extenſive 
ſpeculations of a phyſical nature, might be led, 
even in ſpite of the purer theological tenets that 
forbade the degradation, in their myſterious 
anftitutions to ſhadow out, under the perſon 
of the high * Brahmin, the Supreme 
Creator 


EW 
Creator of all FER gs, and to decorate that 
ſacred Perſonage (the ſymbolical repreſentation IF 
of Deity) in a looſely-floating tunic of a bright 
cerulean tincture, and ſpangled with innu- 
merable ſtars: while their great attachment 
to aſtronomy might induce them' to conſider 
the prieſts, who officiated around him, as repre- 
ſenting the planetary train, moving in their 
ſeveral ſtations by his immediate command and 
influence, and clothed with bri ghtneſs from 
the reflection of his own tranſcendent glory. | 
The nature of the myſterious rites and 
ſeiences, anciently celebrated and tau ght in 
the caverns of ELEPHANTA and SALSETTE, 5 
has been extenſively explained. The æra of the 
fabrication of thoſe caverns is a point which 
cannot be ſettled with equal exactneſs; though 
it is probable that certain Sansenant inſcrip- 
tions, diſcovered on the walls of the former, 
and accurately engraved, but not explained, 
by M. Anquetil, may contain the defired in- 
formation. An exact copy of them, we are 
informed, is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Afiatic Society, of which we may expect to ſee 
as correct a verſion in ſome future volume, 
and conſequently this obſcure point eluei- 


dated, The taſte for hieroglyphic ornaments,” | 
_—_ diplye 


„„ 
dliſplayed through thoſe receſſes i in every part 
of India, (for thoſe at Elora are ſtill more 
| numerous and ſurpriſing,) has inclined ſome 
writers to think them the workmanſhip. of 
Egyptian artiſts, and the idea apparently de- 
rives force from a tradition preyalent in theſe 


parts, and mentioned by Niebuhr, < that there 


came hither a certain foreign people, who, in 
one night, hewed all the f gures' in the rock, 
and went away the enſuing morning.” In- 
deed, when we reflect that the ancient Egyp- 
tians, under the name of Os1R15,* paid adora- 
tion to the ſun with fervour little inferior to 
that of the Perſians, that in their hieroglyphics, 
according to..the repreſentation of Macrobius, 
they portrayed that divinity under the ſymbol 
of a ſcepter and an eye, the eye that ſurveyed and 
the ſceptre that commanded all things; and 
that the whole mountainous region. of Upper 


Egypt, bordering upon the Nile, was crouded 


with ſubterraneous grottos , ped Caverns, 
abounding with aſtoniſhing hieroglyphic ſculp- 
tures, ſo fimilar to thoſe in India, that ſkil- 


a e examiners have *, ae they diſcovered 


2% * W 
L i 2-4 4 


{ 


5 I, He who make; time, Vol, ii. Letter the 19th, 
© tie a Fara RL, 


tion of the word Ofiris, which be deduces from Ogn In, ha 


tap 1 Ce 


among he ruins of the Thebais, a great part of the 


Brahmiu my thology, we are filled with equal 
aſtoniſhment and perplexity. On this diſput · f 
able point let us firſt attend to Mr. Norden, a 
traveller whoſe pencil was as accurate in deline- ; 
ating, as his pen Was cortect in deſcribing, the 


antiquities of Egypt. It the Hindoos, accord- 
ing t to the aſſertion of Ovington, abſurdly aſſign 
to a gigantic progeny, whom they thought 
alone adequate to the atchievement of ſuch ſta- 


pendous works, the fabrication of their caverns; 


ſo, in like manner, the Egyptians, Mr. Norden 
acquaints us, attribute the prodigious excavations | 
with Which the Thebais abounds, to a ſimilar” 
origin. There reigns among the people who 
at preſent inhabit Egypt, a tradition, that there 
were anciently in the country G6ianTs, who 
raiſed, without much difficulty, the pyramids, 
the vaſt palaces, and the temples (external or 
ſubterranebüs) which we have been juſt de- 
ſcribing *.“ Although the idea of their being fa 
bricated by giants hardly deſerved a ſerious con- 
ſideration, yet this ingenious traveller has taken 
an opportunity. from the meaſure of the en- 
trinces into the caves, the dimenſions of the 
gates of the erected wie and wage of the 


F See, 5 — in Egypt and Nubia, vol. i. Wa 111. 
of the 8vo oo; a Dr, T Furz, Lond. 1757» | . 
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S remaining to this day in 7 Target | 
of the pyramids, of demonſtrating what might 
otherwiſe with ſore ſhadow of reaſon, have been 
doubted, that the inhabitants of Egypt, in thoſe 
woſt remote periods, differed not in fize from 
the preſent race of men. ' Theſe circumſtances 
he mentions as inconteſtible proofs, that the hu- 
man race have not degenerated in ſtature ; ** for 
the Sarcophagus,” he obſerves, determines the 
fize of the body of the monarch for whom the 
pyramid was erected; and the paſſages of that 
pyramid evince, that the workmen have not 
been of a larger ſize than the prince; fince the 
entrance and the egreſs ſcarcely afford ſufficient 
room for men of moderate ſtature, ſuch as they 
have at preſent.” 

Our learned countryman, that W e geo- 
metrician and aſtronomer, Mr. Greaves, who 
had viſited thoſe pyramids previouſly to Mr. 
Norden, and obliged the public with a deferip- 
tion of them and their contents mathematically 
correct, corroborates his opinion on this point. 
He deſcribes the internal dimenſions of the Sar- 
| cophagus as ſomewhat exceeding, fix feet in 
length, and not quite three feet in depth and 
breadth. © A narrow ſpace,” he adds, yet 
large enough to contain a moſt potent and dread- 
ful monarch when dead, for whom, when 

living, 


Toſs 7 


living, all Egypt was too ſtrait and narrow 2 
circuit. By theſe dimenſions, and by. {uch other | 


obſervations; as have been made Lk me, from le. 


„„ „ 


clude that there i is no decay in r 5 


(though | the queſtion i is as old as Homer 1) but 
that the men of this age are of the ſame Nature 
of which they 
notwithſtanding St. Auguſtin and others a are of a 


different opinion &. Hi 


The Brabmins allo od that Bs Bans. 
as well as the age of man, is gradually decreaſe 
ing: ſo that, as I have had occaſion elſewhere + 
to remark, from Mr. Holwell, towards the cloſe 
of the CarLiEe Yvs, or preſent grand period 
of the world's duration, his ſtature ſhall. be ſp 
reduced, “ that he will not be able to pluck a 
BezENGELAH, or the egg plant, without the 


theſe prodigies of remote antiquity, raiſed. in 
the mind an admiration and an awe, which 


t. mounted into a ſpecies of idolatrous veneration 

1 for the original fabricators: and, while they ber 

in held ſuch . proofs of. ehe, grandeur of 
ad , 
of 1 * Mr. 33 1 in | the firſt volume ne 
4 of his works, edited by Dr. Birch, p. 13 1. 9 Lond. 173. 
d- + on the Indian Colmogony, . 33 of ths fir abs 
en Hiſtory itſelf. RY” 


*Bb2' 


were three thouſand” years ago, 


aſſiſtance of a hooked Kick,” The fact is, that 
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their minds, they thought they, could not do 

leſs than accommodate them with a form in 
ſome degree proportioned to the magnitude of 
their intellectual powers. 

Mr. Norden's ſeventh. plate, equally Nat. 
ful a5,the others, exhibits a view of the grottos 
of the great TsCHABEL Esskl.sEI E, ot Chained 
mountain; and I could with to have Preſented 
my ſubſcribers with an engrav ing Or. that 
mountain, together with a view of the Ca- 
narah Rock, ſince they both ſoar alike into 
the air, with a kind of wild grandeur, ſuffici- 
ent to zwe the mind of the ſavage into wenera- 
tion, iu the fame plate; but I have already gone 
beyond my intended limits in the expenſive ar- 
ticle of engravings, and they will therefore reſt 
Saen, with his verbal deſcription of them. 

Afrer giving an account of the chained-moun- 
Kain itielf, ſo called from a boom or chain:which 
former] y extended acroſs the Nile, from its ba- 
ſis ta a rock on the oppoſite ſhore, and barred 
the paſſage this way to an invading enemy, he 
proceeds to deſoribe the adjoining grottos, 
« which are numerous; having their ſides en - 
tirely covered with the Nos BEAUTIFUL hi- 
EROGL.YPHICS,” The light, entering only by 
the outlet of each grotto, was ſcarcely: ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh the various objects, but at length 
F: 8 e 
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our traveller perceived an bpeubgz at the top, 


and began to make his ſketch.” Being ſhortly 
after ihterrupted in his work by the Arabians aſ- 
ſembling in multitudes, he was only able to deli- 
neate four figures i in high relief ſitting, andin 
their natural ſize, two of them male, and two 


6 them male. The men who are in the 
middle have their arms folded acrofs the breaſt, 


(an attitüde very common in the. Indian caverns) 
and each woman takes hold of a man under 
the arm . Mr. Norden, however, took a 
leſs haſty furvey of the famous grottos denomi- 
nated SABABINATH, a name which Palſibly they 
may have derived from the ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion anciently practiſed in them. They are 
ſituated in the mountain bordering on the ſhore 
of the river Nile, called '"TscnzBAT EL 
Korrxxr; and the traveller muſt aſcend that 
mountaſn for two or three hours, before he can 
arrive At the firſt gate. „Through this gate 
you” enter into a large faloon, fupported by 
bexägonal pillars, contrived in the rock itſelf. 
The roofs are adorned with paintings, which 
even at preſent- we diſtinguiſh extremely well; 
while the gold, with which they were origi- 
nally decorated, 'glitters on all fides. Here and 
there we perceive openings; which lead to other 
2:0: Ibia!:p. 9. 

apart- 
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apartments ; ; bt as they are filled with, rubbiſh, 
and as the paſſages into them are embaraſſed 
with i it, few travellers chuſe to venture them- 
ſelves there. Above, there is another apart · 
ment, to which you may with difficulty arrive, 
by climbing up on the outſide, of the mountain. 
It is not ſo extenſive. a ſaloon as the former; 
but it is painted after a ſimilar manner, and, 
hke it, communicates. with other Aigjning 
apartments“. 
Mr. Greaves, in Sos the l ſe· 
end, in magnitude, exprefles his aſtoniſhment 
that no traveller befare him bad particularly 
noticed < two very ſtately and claborate. pieces 
of cavern architecture, by which that pyramid 
is. bounded on the north and well des, The 
following deſcription of theſe rocky apartments, 
by that traveller, deſerves particular notice, not 
becauſe the ſtyle in Which they are excavated 
at all reſembles that of Elepbanta, but becauſc 
they bear a very ſtriking ſimilitude to the con- 
vents of the Talapoins, or prieſts of Boons, 
deſcribed by Father Loubere, in his account of 
the kingdom of Siam, whither, in 1687, he 
went as ambaſſador from the king of France. 
There ean be little doubt but that the ſuperiti- 
tion of Boopn, who, we ſhall Preſeuti ler, 1 15 


* Ibid. vol. ii p. 3+ 


no 


0 


- Fg $7 } 


no other tba the SOMMONACODOM, or ſtupen- 


dous ſtone deity of the Siameſe, came originally 
from Egppt—from that country where rocks 


and ſtones, hewn into a thoufand fanciful 
forms, firſt received the adoration of mankind 2 
from the neighbourhood of thoſe lofty pyratnide, 


the emblem of the sol. AR DEITY, and that co- 
loſſal Sphynx, the ſymbol of the Sun in Leo 
and Virgo, which, majeſtic even in ruins, 


ſill ſtrike with awe the aſtoniſhed ſpecłator. 
The period of his arrival, however, on the 


ſhores of India, is involved in the profoundeſt 


obſcurity, and the greateſt ſcholars of Aſia have 


exerted upon that point, with various ſucceſs, 


their critical ſagacity. I ſhall preſently tare in 


brief what their ſeveral opimons are, reſerving, 


for a partieular period of the enfuing hiſtory, the 
full inveſtigation of that perplexing event. For 


the preſent I ſhall only make one obſervation, 
as prefatory to the remarks immediately follow]. 
ing, that, according to Loubere, their aſtrono- 
mers have fixed the death of Sommonacodom to 


the year before Chrift 545; and remind the 
reader, that the date of the invaſion of Egypt, 
by Cambyſes, is fixed by Uſher to be in the year 


525 preceding.” A peculiar conjunction of the 


planets, Loubere informs us, about that period 


took place, when their firſt grand aſtronomicak 


epocha 
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epocha commenced; all which circumſtances, 
if the. intelligence. can be depended. on, tend 
ſtrongly to evince of what material uſe aſtrono- 

my 1s towards rectifying the errors of chrono 
logy, and fixing the doubtful events of hiſtory. 
About thirty feet in depth, lays. Mr. Greaves, 
and more than one thouſand and four hundred 
feet in length, have theſe apartments been 
hewn out of. the hard rock in a perpendicular line, 
and ſquared by the chiſſel, as he ſuppoſes, to ſerve 
as lodgings for the prieſts of the ſtupendous 
temple adjoining. This opinion of Mr. Greaves, 
I muſt obſerve, remarkably corroborates Mr. 
Bryant” s judicious conjecture, that thoſe amaze 
ing fabrics were not ſolely intended for ſepul- 
chres, but for oblervatories and temples, in 
which were celebrated the gloomy ſuperſtitious 
rites of the progeny of Cuſh *. Mr. Greaves 
proceeds to oblerve, that theſe caverns range 
along, at a couvenient diſtance, parallel to the 
two ſides above mentioned of this pyramid, 
„ meeting at a right angle, and making a very 
fair and graceful pro! pect.! ” The entrance into 
them is by ſquare openings, bewn out of the 
rock, not exceeding in magnitude thoſe which 
he had deicribed before as forming the entrance 


* See Mr. Bryanr 8 Analyls 13 Ancient e Mythology, NY tit, 
JJ. 1077 5097 ante 4 0 
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of the firſt pyramid, and which he had repte- 
ſented as narrow and quadrangular. The cham- 
bers within, he obſerves, are likewiſe of a 
ſquare form, and well proportioned, covered and 
ls above with the natural rock ; in moſt of 
which there was a paſſage opening into an inte- 
rior chamber, but ſo obſtructed with rubbiſh, 
and fo involved in. darkneſs, as to forbid all 
penetration into their recefles. Theſe cham- 
bers, it can ſcarcely be doubted, had ſome ſecret 
communication with the interior apartments of 
this pyramid, the entrance into which has, if 
ever known, been long fince forgotten. 'M. De 
la Loubere, among many intereſting and cu- 
rious particulars relative to the religious ſenti- 
ments and public rites of the Talapoins, in- 
forms us, that this order of Siameſe priefts re- 
fide in convents, which confiſt of many little 
cells, ranged within a large ſquate ora 
in the middle of this incloſure ſtands the tem- 
ple. He then adds: : „Certain rx Ams ſtand 
near, and quite round the N which are all 
incloſed within four walls *.” PrRAITIBS and 
OzzL15Xs form a diſtinguiſhing feature in the 
Egyptian architecture. The whole country was 
covered with the farmer; and the reader, een 


LA 


9 See La Loubere's Hilh of Sun. in e Colledtion of 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 48a. | 
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his eye on the engraving, which repreſents the 


auguſt remains of the temple. of Luxore, in the 
Thebais, will obſerve that the attachment of the 
Egyptians to the latter ſymbol was not leſs 
remarkable. In that plate he will ſee two Orx- 
LISKS of aſtoniſhing height and magnitude; and 
ſince, whereſoever the Egyptians extended 
their influence, this particular mode of ſym- 
bolizing the Deity ſeems very generally to 
have prevailed, a forcible argument may 
thence be deduced, that it originated among 
a people ſo notoriouſly devoted to hieroglyphic 
worſhip. | 
' Thebes was at once 5 conſecrated * the 
claffic ground of Upper Egypt. There Science 
and Genius exhauſted all their powers in the fa- 
brication of that auguſt temple to the Deity, of 
which one of the eight ſuperb portals forms the 
frontiſpiece of the ſecondpartof this volume: ſtu- 
pendous monument of the piety of that nation, 
ſcarcely injured amidſt the viciſſitudes of the ele- 
ments, and the revolution of near three thouſand 
ſuns ! The ſubterraneous receſſes in this province, 
a defcribed by the great traveller Pocock, are ſo 
prodigious, that they impreſs the mind with 
ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſnment and admiration than 


the exterior edifices. They are called, in the 


language of the country, BAaB-1L-MELUKE, that 


kW 
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(i987 1: - 
is, the gate or court of the kings; and though, 
in the later periods of the empire, uſed as ſe- 
pulchres for the ſovereigns of Thebes, it is highly - 


| probable that they were anciently the reſidence of 


the living. Indeed, our traveller himſelf ex- 
preſſes a ſimilar belief, when he deſcribes. 
his entrance among them as into “ a ſort of 


ſtreet, on each fide of which the rocky ground, 


about ten feet high, has rooms cut into it, 
ſome of them being ſupported with pillars; and, 


as there is not the leaſt ſign in the Plain, of 


private buildings, I thought that theſe, in the 
very earlieſt times, might ſerve as houſes, be 
the farſt invention after tents, and: contrived as a 
better ſhelter from wind, and the cold of the 
nights “. Both Diodorus Siculus , and Stra- 
bo I, mention theſe excavations as prodigies of 
human labour, amounting in number to above 
forty; of which number, however, the en- 
trance into only ſeventeen could be diſeovered 


by Pocock, and no more than nine could be pe- 


netrated. Of theſe he has preſented his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuſtrate 
cn nen of this e 1 lamented thai a 


F Pocock's Deſeriptign of the Fat — i. p- 97 . folio, Lond, | 


1143+ © 
+ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p- 43. 
1 Strabonis Geograph. lib, 17. p. 816. 
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want in deſeribing the Indian | caverns, His 
verbal account of them is, however, very clear 


and bb; and * 55 een de it 


9 this place. 


„ Fhe hills on 58 lide of ws 1 are > hien 
ep rocks, and the whole place is covered with 
rough ſtones, that ſeem to have rolled down 
from them. The grottos are cut into the rock, 
in a moſt beautiful manner, in long rooms, or 
galleries, under the mountains, which are of 


a eloſe white free - ſtone, that cuts like chalk, 


and is as fmooth as the fineſt. ſtucco work,” 


This defcription- cannot fail of bringing to the 


mind of the reader the account, in a pre- 
ceding page, of the ſtories or galleries cut in 


the rock of Canarah, ſo greatly reſembling 


human habitations, as to: have obtained for 


them the denomination of the city of | Cana»: 


rant I ought -hkewie to have before ſtated, 
the very probable ſuppoſition of Mr. Hunter, 
that, however ſince hardened by time and wia 
ther, theſe excavations were probably made 
when the rock was in a ſofter-1tate, and cut 
like the chalky free- ſtone here mentioned by 


Pocock. He proceeds thus in his intereſting 
' narration : ** Theſe galleries are for the moſt 
part about ten feet in height and width; four or 
ve of them, one W the other, TONE thirty 


to 


n 


to \ fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet 
high, generally lead to a ſpacious room, in 
which is ſeen the tomb of the king, with his 
figure cut in relief on the lid. In the further- 
moſt room of another, the picture « of the king 
is painted on the ſtone, at full length ; both the, 
ſides and the cielings of the chambers are ſculp- 
tured with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts, and 
ſome of them painted, remainingas freſh as if they 
were but juſt. finiſhed, though of ſuch remote 
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antiquity. Phe ſepulchre marked A, (in! his 
plate) is moſt beautifully adorned, with hiero- 
glyphics cut into the ſtone and painted. Over 
the door the beetle is cut in a.circle, and there 

is a human figure ſitting on each ſide., The 5 
galleries within have hieroglyphics ſculptured 
on each =o 155 ” a ſort of 9 next 
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9 are gut i; rap Wee e | mummies 
below theſe, for ſeven feet from the ground, are 
hieroglyphics all down the ſides, divided by 
lines into different columns. In the middle of 
the es. there OP men for about 


Among Pay bieroglyphics I layed. many, 
Go As heads *. On this relation I muſt requeſt: 
Fame to obſerve, that as it ſeotns abſurd to 


„ Tumvels, vol, i. p. 99 : 
5 
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place human beings among the ſtars, the be- 


ings, thus delineated on the cieling, muſt be of 
celeſtial origin, like thoſe groups of NT and 
DEWTAHS who are portrayed on the walls of the 
Indian caverns ; and, with reſpect to the goats 


heads, it will be remembered, that the poat 


was an animal ſicred to Pan, who, I have had 


occaſion to obſerve, was particularly wor ſhip- 


f ped 1 in a city of the Thebais, called, from that | 


deity, PanoroLrs, the modern Ax hx. 


| Having occaſion to mention this celebrated 
city, I cannot refiſt the opportunity of bring 
ing, from this authentic writer, a very convincing 
: proof of what I have recently remarked, that the 
tem ples of Egypt were adorned with aſtrono- 
| mical ſymbols, in. the ſame manner as the ſub- 
terraneous caverns were. This aſſertion the 
following curious pafſage ſtrikingly corroborates. 
Wandering over the extenſive ruins of PAx- 
oPOL 1s, the attention of Dr. Pocock was at- 
tracted by a ſtone of ſtupendous dimenſions, one 


of thoſe that probably once adorned the top of 
the magnificent temple of that deity, but half 


buried in the ground. The part of this maſſy 


fragment, which protruded from the hill of ruins 
amidſt which it was involved, was eighteen 
feet in length, and on one. fide of it was © 2 


very 2 ſculpture, which had been 
els RS, 
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painted, and from which I concluded that it was 
a temple dedicated to the Sun. Within ſome 
ornaments. there are four ci ircles; in the inner 
circle there is a figure, probably repreſenting the 
Sun: the ſpaces between the two next are di- 
vided into twelve parts; in the firſt, twelve 
birds are cut in hke ſeals ; in the next, twelve 
figures, defaced; which I conjectured might be 
the TWELVE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, The outer 
circle, not divided, has in it figures of men, if 
I miſtake not, to the ſame number. In each 
angle, between the outer circle and the ſquare 
ornaments that are round it, is a figure which 
may poſſibly repreſent the four ſeaſons. A 
wing extends along one fide of it, from a fort 
of globe, marked out in lines, which probably 
had another. wing extending in the ſame man- 
ner, it may be, over ſuch another ſculpture. 
The ſtones, and ſome others of : a temple near, 
are ſo large, that they cannot move them; nor 
do they uſe ſtones in building, but” (who can 
read the relation, without the moſt poignant, in- 
dignation + THrb they break in pieces theſe fine 
morſels of antiquity, adorned with hierogly- | 
phics, and make lime of them. The entrance 
of this temple ſeems to have been to the SOUTH, y 
as that of the other was, probably, to the NORTH. 
Moſt of it is white . e with pebbles, 
K 3 and 
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and adorned 50 hieroglyphics: one of them 
has s8TARs cut on it, which without doubt co- 
vered part of the building Hos But I muſt re- 
turn from the temples to the caverns of Thebes. 
1 muſt re · viſit thoſe gloomy ſepulchres of her 
departed monarchs, which, probably, in the 
earlieſt periods of the world, were the reſidence 
of the anceſtors of the human race. Let us once 
more, with ſilent ſtep, and with reverential awe, 
explore the hallowed depoſitaries of royal duſt ! 
Purſuing his lonely journey thrdugh thoſe 
ſubterraneous apartments, our author found one, 
in which was the ſarcophagus of a king, adorned 
with hieroglyphics in different columns, with 
figures of men, hawks, and bulls, The human 
figures were probably of the ſame nature with 
the beings above mentioned; and the hawk, or 
IꝑISs, is the known ſymbol of Is1s, as the bull, 
or APIs, was of OsixIs. In another was ſculp- 
tured a figure with its arms folded acroſs the 
breaſt; over it a GLOBE, and a man kneeling on 
each ſide. Dr. Pocock's deſeription of theſe ſe- 
pulchral grottos concludes with an account of 
one of uncommon magnitude, in which, ſays 
he, © is a ſtatue of a man with a ſceptre 
in his hand, and on the cieling 1s a large figure 
of another man painted at top, with a par- 
* Pocock's Travels, val. i. p. 78. 8 
ticular 


y 
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ticular ſort of ſceptre iti his hand, atid vids 
hanging down lower than his feet,” (from thisde- 
ſcription, probably HenMes) *and covering the 
whole body: this is a very extraordinary figure, 


and the painting exceedingly freſfl. At the 


entrance, on each ſide, are four men, cut into 


the ſtone; above the natural fize, having heads 


of hawks, and other animals: : on the inſide, 4 


tortoiſe, and 4 man with a goat 8 head, are cut 


within a circle on each of the Pilaſters. At the 


entranee of K, a large bull's head is cut in relief, 


&c.” The tortoiſe, the TEST UDO of the celeſtial 


ſphere, is the Hindoo ſymbol of ſtrength; upon 


which account Veeſhnu, in the ſecond; or 


BaRA-AvATAR, aſſumes that form to ſupport 


the globe ſinking in the bed of the ocean. 
The head, and part of the body, of an im- 
menſe BULL, we have obferved, iſſues from 
the centre of the great pagoda of Jaggernaut; 
and that the rock through which the Ganges 
ruſhes 1 into Hindoſtan, is called the Cow-HE AD 
lock. It is readily granted, that to whatſo- 


ever purpoſe they were originally devoted, 


theſe particular eaverns were indubitably after- 
wards converted into ſepulehres; which eircum- 
ſtance might poſſibly lead Mr. Ovington into the 
error of aſſerting that the Indian caverns like- 
wiſe were burying- places. Two other eaverns, 

Vor. I. | i 0 "72 3, - = 
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however, of very ample dimenſions, which Le 


Viſited the following day, were certainly not 
dormitories for 3 but habitations of the 
living, or facred recefles for the performance of 


the moſt awful rites of religion. To the firſt of 


theſe he deſcended by a flight « of ten ſteps, cut in 
. the rock, which led to a room in which are ſquare 
pillars, likewiſe hewn out of the ſolid rock. 
: 08 Beyond that there is a long room with pillars 


ranging on each ſide: all the apartments are in 


like manner adorned with hicroglyphics ; but the 
ſtone is ſealed in ſuch a manner, and is ſo black in 
ſome of the firſt apartments, that there is great 
xeaſon to think the place has been damaged by 
fire. Beyond theſe rooms, the apartments ex- 
tend to the right, there being ſeveral ſteps de- 
ſcending downwards: one part leads to a gal- 
lery, cut round the rock, which has ſome apart- 
ments on one ſide. In theſe, as well as in 
the apartments of the other grotto marked B, 
are cavities cut perpendicular down to other 


chambers below, where I ſaw doors and open- 


ings, and where, probably, there are as many 


apartments above. One would almoſt imagine 
that theſe places were habitations for the living, 
and poſſibly might be cut under the palaces of 
the kings of the Thebes, if they were not-the 


palaces themſelves,” of the ſecond of theſe ex- 
ö tenſive 


WO 
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tenſive caverns, marked B. in his plate, Dr. 
Pocock has given no particular deſcription, but, 
if we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon which it was formed, it was fa- 
bricated of dimenſions, and hewn with toil not 
leſs aſtoniſhing. | 

Before I conclude the account of the Egyptian 
caverns by this celebrated traveller, the reader 
may poſſibly not be diſpleaſed if I ſtate here, 
from the page immediately following that ac- 
count, the dimenſions of a vaſt coloſſal ſtatue, 
which he diſcovered in ſome ruins adjoining to 
the grottos juſt deſcribed, and accurately mea- 
ſured, It will reſcue from the ſuſpicion of hy- 
perbole, the account given by me from Niebuhr, 
of the dimenſions of the grand buſt in the Ele- 
phanta cavern, the centre face of which, he 
will recolle&, alone -meaſured, in length, five 
feet ; that of the ſame face the noſe meaſured 
one foot and a half; that the width, from the 
ear only, to the middle of the noſe, was three 
feet four inches; and that the ſtupendous 
breadth of the whole figure, between the ſhoul- 
ders, was near twenty feet . 

This large coloſſal ſtatue,” ſays Dr. Po- 
cock, is broken about the middle of the trunk; 
the bead is ſix feet broad : from the top of f the 


ges page 247 of this volume, _ ; 
3 8 0-2 | 
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head, to the bottom of the neck, it meaſures 
eleven feet, and ſo it does from the bottom of 
the neck to the navel. It is twenty-one feet 
broad at the ſhoulders ; ; the ear is three feet 

Jong, and one foot four inches broad ; and the 
foot 1s four feet eight inches broad.” In an- 
other court of this ruined temple he ſaw the 
remains of ( two ſtatues of black Granite; 


that to the weſt, which is in a fitting poſture, | 
meaſured, from the hands only to the elbow, | 


five feet; and thence to the ſhoulder, four feet, 
The Munde, on the eaſt, is three feet five inches 
long in the foot; lying at a diſtance from it was 
the head, with the cap; it is three feet ſix 
inches long; and the ear is one foot in length *.“ 
If admiration ſhould be excited in the mind of 
the reader, on peruſing the account of the di- 
menſions of theſe ſtatues, to what an exalted 
point will his aſtoniſhment be elevated, when 
he caſts his eye upon the ſubſequent page, de- 
ſcriptive of the celebrated ſtatue of MMNON, 
ſtanding upon a pedeſtal, which is alone above 
thicty feet in height, and in width near twenty 
feet! I need not acquaint the claſſical reader, 
that this is the famous ſtatue erected in the 
temple of SkRAPIS, which is affirmed, on the 
frſt appulſe of the beam of the orient ſun, to 


* Pocock's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. I. p. 101. 
| 5 have 
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have emĩteda diſtinctly audible ſound. It is repre« 
ſented, by Dr. Pocock, as compoſed of a parti- 
cular ſort of porous dark granite, ſuch as he ne- 
ver ſaw before, and much reſembling the eagle | 
ſtone. The ſtatue itſelf is broken; but of the 


whole amazing maſs, the fabrication of which 


one would think muſt have exhauſted a 
quarry, ſome idea may be formed, from the 
magnitude of the leg and foot, ſtill remain- 


ing entire. Of theſe an engraving, entirely 
covered with the inſcriptions of Greek and 
Roman travellers, who bore their atteſtation 


to its having ſent forth ſuch a ſound, on the 


riſing of the ſyn, appears oppoſite to page 104 
of his firſt volume; and he found the height 


of the leg, from the bottom of the foot 
to the top of the knee, to be about nineteen __ 
feet ; from the bottom of the feet to the ankle, 


two feet fix inches; to the top of the inſtep, 
four feet ; the foot itſelf being five feet broad, 
and the leg four feet in depth *.” Stupendous 
as theſe menſurations muſt appear, even theſe ap- 
pear comparatively ſmall, when we confider what 
is related in Pliny, concerning the wonderful 
SenyNx, for that writer affirms, that the head 
was no leſs than one hundred and two feet in cir- 
cumference ; ; that the figure itſelf was as 


2 Pocock, vol. I, p. 102, 


fert 


n me Y 


„„ 
' feet high from the belly to the crown of the head; 
and that its entire length was 143 feet, It ought 
to be remarked here, that Pocock, in his de- 
ſcription of the Sphynx, has inaccurately cited 
Pliny, as ſtating the length of the figure to 
be only 113 feet; <« whereas,” ſays he, © my 
account makes it 1 30 feet, which are ſeventeen 
feet more than Pliny *.“ But the real num- 
der of feet mentioned in lng is 143, as ftated 
above; and therefore his dimenſions, which are 
probably more exact, are thirteen feet leſs than 
the number of feet aſſigned by the Roman Na- 
turaliſt. Of its ancient altitude of ſixty- three 
feet, only twenty-ſeven now - remain above 
the ſurface ; ſo that about thirty-ſix feet muſt 
be buried in the accumulated ſand and gravel. 
The reader has been juſt informed, that theſe 
ſtatues are of hard black granite, as are almoſt 
all the ancient ſtatues of Egypt. This circum- 
ſtance ſuggeſted to Mr. Volney, one of the moſt 
_ enlightened travellers that ever explored the eaſt, 
the idea that the ancient Egyptians, to whoſe 
genius, talents, and learning, - poſterity is ſo 
deeply indebted, were BLACKs likewiſe, ſince he 
thinks it was natural for them to chooſe that 
their ſtatues ſhould be compoſed of marble of 


* Plinit, Nat. Hiſt. lib, 36. e. 12. and p. 390, of my edi- 
tion, by Aldus: and Pocock, vol. i, p. 46. 
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the fame colour with themſelves. Thie idea rt 
occurred to him, on a minute inveſtigation of the 
ſphynx; for when he beheld her black com- 
plexion, and her features preciſely thoſe of a 
negro 3 and when he recollected, that Hero- 
dotus had long ago afferted his belief, that 
the Colchi were a colony of Egyptians, becauſe, 
like them, they had black ſkins and frizzled 1 
hair; M. Volney immediately concluded; that 0 
the ancient Egyptians were real negroes, of the wi! 
ſame ſpecies with all the natives of Africa, He 
has added to this ſuggeſtion many very ingenious 

and intereſting reflections. He lays it down as 

a general rule, that the features of a nation are 

a kind of a monument capable, in many caſes, 

of elucidating and aſcertaining the teſtimony of 
hiſtory concerning the origin of nations. How 

is our aſtoniſhment excited, when we behold 
the preſent barbariſm and ignorance of the Coprs, 
deſcended from the ancient Egyptians, men of 
ſuch profound genius, and ſuch exalted ſcience; 

and when we reflect, that to the race of negroes, 

at preſent our flaves, the objects of ſuch extreme 
contempt among Europeans, that it ſeems to be 

a problem among us, whether-the underſtanding 

of negroes be capable of the ſame culture with _ 
that of waiTrE MEN, yet that to this race we 

: | | ; owe 
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owe our arts, our ſciences, aud even the very 


uſe of ſpeech *. 
I ſhall hereafter: endeavour to profit by theſe 
judicious remarks of M. Volney; and when my 


| hiſtory ſhall have at length commenced, ſhall 
apply this rule of diſcrimination. to ſome of the © 
moſt venerated ſtatues of India. It 1 is not a little 

remarkable, that, according to Herodotus, there 


were two Ethiopias, one in Africa, the other in Aſia; 


and if the Delta of Egypt was peopled by the The- 


baic Ethiopians, it is, at leaſt, poſſible, that the 
peninſula of Egypt might have for its firſt in- 
habitants the Ethiopians of Afia. In addition to 
M. Volney's remarks on this ſubje&, I muſt 
alſo be permitted to obſerve, that the ancients 


really did, in fabricating their ſtatues of men and 
objects, attend to the complexion, properties, | 
=: country to which they belonged, - Mr. Ad- 

diſon, in his Travels, : elegantly remarks, that 


he never ſaw any ſtatue of sLEEP that was not 


of black marble; alluding, doubtleſs, to the 


night, which is appropriated to ſleep. All the 


ſtatues of the NILE, and in particular that fine 


one at preſent to be ſeen in the garden of the 
Vatican at Rome, are of black marble, emble- 
matical of the colour of che Ethicpiang, 10 


; * See M. Volney's Travels i in Egypt, vol. I. p-. 83. 
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whoſe loft y mountains that rivet. bas its 


ih Hogue coloratis Amtlis 1 ab Inpts.” 
Vigo: Georg. 4 


This quotation from Virgil, concerning the 


Nile, is highiy deſerving of notice; becauſe it 


affords additional evidence of what was afletted 
in the early pages of the Geographical Diſſerta- 
tion, that the name of INDIA was extended by 


the ancients to Ethiopia; and that, in fact, from 


their ignorance of the geography of the higher 
Aſia, India and Ethiopia were ſometimes con- 
ſidered as the ſame country. The reader will re- 
colle&, that one of the idols, in the pagoda of 
Jaggernaut, is deſcribed by captain Hamilton as 
A HUGE BLACK $TONE, OF A PYRAMIDAL 
FORM 3 and the SOMMONAC0DOM, being the re- 
preſentative of the Egyptian god and prophet 
Boop, among the Siameſe, is of the ſame ſable - 
complexion. In the defeription from the Ayeen 
Akbery, inſerted in page 198, of an immenſe 
temple erected to the ſun, by an ancient rajah, 
the reader has been made acquainted, that in the 


front of the gate there ſtood a pillar of black ſtone, - 


of an oRagonal form, fifty cubits high ; he will 


hereafter be informed, from Tavernier, that in 


the pagoda of Benares, that traveller likewiſe ob- 


ſerved a conſpicuous idol of black ſtone; and that 


the ſtatue of Sean, in his celebrated temple 
Vor. 5 * B b of 
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of MarTavra, is of black marble. It is very 
remarkable, that one of the principal ceremonies 
incumbent upon the prieſts of theſe ſtone - deities, 
according to Tavernier, is to anoint them daily 
with odoriferous oils, a circumſtance which 
immediately brings to our remembrance the ſi- 
milar practice of Jacob, who, after the famous 
viſion. of the celeſtial ladder, recorded in Scrip- 
ture, tooꝶ the ſtone which he had put for his 
pillows, and ſet it up for a PILLAR, and 
poured oil upon the top of it. It is added, that 
he called the name of that place BETH-EL ; that 
is, the houſe of God, as the patriarch himſelf 
explains the word; for this ſtone, which I have 
ſet for a pillar, ſhall be called Gop's Housk, 

Gen. xxviii. 12. This paſſage evinces, of how 

great antiquity is the cuſtom of conſidering 
ſtones in a ſacred light, as well as the anoint- 
ing them with conſecrated oil. From this con- 
duct of Jacob, and this Hebrew appellative, the 
learned Bochart, with great ingenuity and reaſon, 
inſiſts that the name and veneration of the ſa- 
cred ſtones called BzTyL1, ſo celebrated in all 
pagan "antiquity, were derived“. Theſe Bæ- 
tyli were ſtones of a round form; they were ſup- 
' poſed to be animated by means of magical incan- 
tations, with a portion of the deity; they were 
conſulted, on occaſions of great and - 74h 


0 Eos Vide Bocharti 1 5 Geograph. 16.4 i. 8 35. | 
| „ner 
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emergency, as a kind of divine oracles, and were 
ſuſpended, either round the neck, or on ſome, 
other part of the body, of the enraptured devotee. 
Of theſe con ſecrated ſtones, ſome were dedicated 
to Jupiter, and others to the Sun; but they were 
confideredas in a more particular manner facred 
to SATURN, who is fabled to have ſwallowed one 
of theſe ſtones in the place of Jupiter, when he 
was ſeized with the ſanguinary furor of devour- 
ing his children. The fable proceeds to af- 
firm, that the god having found his miſtake, and 
vomited it up again, this ſtone was preſerved” 
near the temple of Delphi, where care was ta- 
ken to anoint it daily with, oil, and to cover ĩt 
with wool, that had grown on the days of the 
SATURNALIAN feſtival *®. The above relation 
affords a very remarkable proof (and it is very far 
from being the only one of the kind which theſe 
volumes will exhibit) how cloſely the pagan 
world imitated, and how baſely they perverted 
the religious rites of the ancient and venerable 
patriarchs, Thus, the ſetting * up of a ſtone, by 
this holy perſon, in grateful memory of the 
celeſtial viſion vouchſafed him from above, and 


N 


8 * See Stephanus on the word Thaumaſius, and alſo Pauſanias, 
who' more amply relates the ſtory. The meaning of this curious , 
fable ſeems to be, that Saturn, or Time, (as the word Chronos, b 
elegantly called by Horace, Ti empus edax rerum, ſignifies) devours - - 

whatever he produces; ; his offspring are the revolving years. 


add 
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as a. monument of the divine . which 
had ſo conf picuouſly guarded him in his journey, 
probably became the occaſion of all the idolatry 
paid, in ſucceeding ages, to thoſe ſhapeleſs maſſes 
of unhewn ſtone, of which ſo many aſtoniſhing 
remains are ſcattered up and down the ne. 
and, I may add, the European, world. 

Theſe idol-repreſentations of Neity, it has 
been obſerved, were at firſt rugged and ſhapeleſs 
as the rock from which they were torn ; and 1 
am of opinion this argument may be fairly urged 
in favour of the high antiquity of many of theſe 
rude and formleſs blocks, both of wood and 
ſtone, that are at preſent honoured with adora- 
tion in the moſt venerated pagodas of Hindoſ- 

tan. As mankind themſelves grew more po- 
liſhed, and, as ſtatuary improved, their deities 
were reproſepted under forms leſs: hideous and 
diguſting.; and thoſe forms were accommodated 
to the new notions of deity which their earlieſt 
ſpeculations in phyſics, and their increaſing know- 
ledge of aſtronomy, inſpired. The maſſy un- 
hewn ſtones ſoon ſhot up into. graceful pyramids, 
and lofty obeliſks, after the model of the ſolar 
ray, and the aſcending flame. The pyramidal | 
form, however, did not univerſally” prevail. 
Some of thoſe mighty maſſes were heben into 
ſquare columns, obtuſe at the ſuramit, whoſe 


four poliſhed ſides ſymbolized the four elements, 


or 


. 
or were - caryed to face the four cardinal points. 
The earth, fays Eufebius, was repreſented by a cy- 
lindrical ſtone. The octagon black column, men- 
tioned in the preceding page, might poſſibly have 
been fabricated in allufionto ſome ſimiĩlar notion de. 
riving its birth from phyſies and aſtronomy. Even 


the form of the cRoss, as alluſive to the four ele- 


ments, was no unuſual ſymbol in the pagan world; 
and indeed Tavernier, as we ſhall hereafter 1355 
deſeribes two of the principal pagodas of India, 
Benares and Mathura, as erected in the form of 
VAST CROSSES, of Winch each wing is "FO in 
extent. 1 + 
Let not the piety of the believing Chriftian 
be offended at the preceding affertion, that the 


cnoss was one of the moſt uſual ſymbols among 


the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 
honoured in the Gentile and the Chriſtian world, 
this emblem of univerſal nature, of that world, to 
whoſe four quarters its diverging radii pointed, 

decorated the hands of moſt of the ſculptured 
images in the former country; and in the latter 
ſtamped its form upon the moſt majeſtic of the 


ſhrines of their deities, It repeatedly occurs on 


the Pamphylian and other obeliſks ; and the an- 
tiquaries, Kircher and Mountfaucon, have 
both honoured it with particular notice. The 
CRUX ANSATA of Hermes is repreſented by the 


former as a moſt * hieroglyphic, as a moſt 
| 8 


* 


. „ 
myſterious and powerful amulet, endowed with 


an aſtoniſhing virtue, and as exhibiting one of the 
moſt compleat mathematical figures; haben- 


tem oven atque latitudinem, et quatuor 


angulos rectos; poſſeſſing at once both length 
and breadth, and having four right angles, at 
once alluſive to the four cardinal points of the 
world, and typical of the four elements, In 


pages. 277, 279, 280, and 281, of the third 


volume of his Oedipus, are ſymbolical repre- 
ſentations, copied from the Barberine obeliſk of 
the four elements; FIRE, deſignated by a figure of 
_ Offris, as the ANIMA MUNDT, or ſoul of the world, 
with a hawk's head; the air, by a figure bear- 
ing on his head a cap adorned with an orb, and 
WINGS, the uſual emblem of the Alx on Egyptian 
monuments ;; the EARTH, by that of Isis, the 
great mother of all things, with a calathus on her 
head,'containing ears of grain, a bunch of flowers, 
and the horns of a cow, all emblems, as well as 
the ſwelling boſom which the goddeſs diſplays, of 
Fertility and plenty; and, laſtly, wArkx, 
typified by a ſtatue bearing the head and face of 
the IBIS, a bird ſacred to the Nile, and with the 
horns lung ſextilis, of the Moon, which in the 
month of Auguſt was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in cauſing 
the inundations of that river. All theſe figures, 


thus emblematical of the ELEMENTS, which are 
highly worthy a minute examination, bear the 


hallowed 


[ 3% ] 
hallowed croſs with its circular handle, by which 


To the conſideration of the ſame ſubject, Mount- 
which will hereafter claim our attention. 


the ſtatue frequently denotes the deſcent and 
nation of the perſon ſculptured, be allowed, I 
truſt my own humble aſſertion, that the qua- 
lities and property of the object are often pointed 
out by the ſame means, will not be refuſed its 
weight, becauſe it is founded on very ancient and 
reſpectable authority. I ſhall briefly Nate that 
authority, Porphyry, cited by Euſebius, ex- 
preſly fays, that the ancients repreſented the 


ſcure and inſcrutable by man . The ancient 
Arabians, who lived in a region of rock, accor- 
ding both to Suidas + and Strabo t, continued to 
a very late period to worſhip the image of their 
tutelary .god Mars, erected at Petra under the 
figure of a ſquare black tone; for black, ſay 
theſe authors, was thought a proper colour to 


rule ſeems to have been obſerved in ſtatues fa- 
bricated of wood, in the formation of which the 


17 79 Euſed. de Prep. Evang- lib, 3. J. 3. p. 31. edit, Baſil. L 1542- 
+ Suidas in voce Deus Mars. 
* e Geopraph;lid. 17 ³ -w M Ä 
diſtin» 


they were colleQively and ſtrikingly repreſented. 
faucon has alſo devoted a few intereſting pages, 


If Mr. Volney's argument, that the colour of 


Deity by a black ſtone, becauſe his nature is ob- 


veil the ſolemn myſteries of religion. The ſame 
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diſtinguiſhing attribute or function of the deity 
was generally attended to. Pauſanias has enu- 
merated the ſeveral kinds of wood made uſe 
of for this purpoſe. As the ebony, cypreſs, 
cedar, oak, yew, and box trees. Thus, to the 
formation of thoſe of Jupiter, tlie ſovereign of 
gods and men, the oak, the monarch of the 
woods, was devoted. Hence the myrtle, ſacred 
to Venus, compoſed the beautiful ſtatue of the 
queen of love. The olive, a tree conſecrated 
to ſcience, of which whole groves adorned 
Athens, the ſeat of learning and philoſophy, 
gladly ſubmitted to the axe to form the ſtatue of 
Minerva, the patron of the arts. Of the infer- 
nal deities the funereal cypreſs, and the baleful 
yew uſually formed the gloomy and on 
images. 

It is now high time to „ this excur- 
ſion to the caverns of the Thebais, and to ſtate 
the reſult of the enquiry. It remains for me to 
ſhew, that the excurſion itſelf was not entirely 
unneceſſary; but, by producing ſome more 
particular proofs, as well as by a few ſtriking 
and indiſputable traits, to demonſtrate that the 
_ mythology of the Hindoos and Egyptians had 
the ſame origin, and in reality, even at preſent, 
are not greatly diſſimilar. Many proofsof a general 
nature have been already adduced, and more ſtill 


will be 4 out in the ſecond chapter of this 
Difler- 


* 
* 
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the EA I call abe more re to 
eonſider the theological tites now. practiſed in 
them, and certain cuſtoms and maxims origi- 
nating dn the ſolemnities of religion, common 
to both nations. For the preſent I ſhall only | 
retnatky that there ſeems to haue prevailed; iin 
Egypt, à more ancient mythology than we 
have as yet received any ſatisfactory account 
of; for thaughi the ſtatues of the Nile, and 
thoſe; in the Delta, might be mL Ack, poſſibly = 
becauſe fabricated; by an Ethiopian race, yet we 
know from Kuſebius; whom I muſt quote 
at length in my account of the — coſ⸗ 
mogony, that the great CNERYH, that moſt ans 
tient Divinity of Egypt, was a being of a DAR 
BLUE complexien 4, the colour of the heavenly 
region from which he deſcended. I muſt alfo 
remark, that though the Sommonacodom be a 
black ſtone, as repreſenting Boodh, Who cane 
to India from a nation of blacks, and though 
Creeſhna was fo called from his blaek complexion, 
yet we have certain information frem Sir Wil 
liam Jones, who I muſt likewiſe hereafter. cite 
more at lengtli on this eurious ſubject, that the 
great ſtatue of Nakavnx, or the Spirit of God, 


The reader will find this parallel from the middle of page 
up to the end of page 397; it the ſecond part-of this volume. 
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leo ut the beginning of time floated on the Was | 
ters, as that ſtatue is now to be ſeen elevated in 
the great reſervoir of CAr MAN Du, the capital of 
Nepaul, is formed of BLUE MARBLE . Cneph, 
therefore, and Narayen, are evidently the ſame 
W under two different appellations. 

Euſebius, in his treatiſe, recently cited, ' De 
. Wn Evangelica, which is a wonderful 
mine of oriental theological ſcience, and contains 
many fragments of the more ancient philoſophers 
of Aſia; now loſt; aſſerts, from Horus-Apollo, | 
that the old Egyptians ſymbolized the world by 
a BLUE ſerpent, with YELLow ſcales; that is, as | 
Horus-Apollo himſelf explains it, the firmament 
ſpangled with ſtars. In a preceding quotation, 
from M. Sonnerat, on the Indian mythology, the 


ö 
reader muſt have obſerved ideas very conſonant 1 
to this in the manner in which their painters de- 0 
ſignated the planet Sanz, or Saturn, viz. as 2 1 
divinity of a 3Luꝝ colour, inveſted with ſerpents 1 
in a circle; and, in fact, to Euſebius's account I 
it may be added, that in our editions of Horapollo, Wl ty; 
he himſelf deſcribes this mundane ſerpent, the ol 
Agathodaimon of Egypt, as in a circular poſi- 0 
tion; for it is the ſerpent wreathed into acircle, by 
Rar his tail in his mouth +. By this they 15 
| 1 proba- oh 
x See Sir W. Jones in the Aſiatic Reſearches, obs i. P- 261. 4 
+ Serpentem pingunt, ſays Horapollo, qui ſuam ipſius Call nel 


fam rodats variis interſtinctam ſ{quamis. Per ſquamas, quidem, 
; STELLAS 
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probably meant to ſhadow out the rotundity of the 
world; or, ſince the ſerpent, thus ſculptured, 


was, among the Egyptians, the common em- 


blem of eternity, they might poſſibly intend to in- 
timate the old athciſHiGal TE of f its e 
duration. 3 

It has already 1550 Ars, in tho! \Geogra- a 
phical Diſſertation , that Sir W. Jones 1 is in- 
clined to derive the name of the river of 
Egypt, from the San ſereet word NIL A, or blue; 
and he eites Dionyſius, who expreſsly calls the 


Nile an azure fircam, in corroboration of his 


opinion. Now it is exceedingly ſingular, that 


the Indus, in the early part of its courſe ſhould 


be called the NIL AB, from the Blue caſt of its 
waters. Indeed one large branch of the Indus 
ſtill bears that name: and, poſſibly, it was the 


ſimilitude of their names, which led Alexander | 
into that enormous error, recorded in Arrian, of- 


imagining, upon his arrival at the banks of the 


Indus, that he had di ſcovered the ſources of the 
Nile. But let us proceed to ſtate ſome farther* 


particulars, in which this ſimilitnde is til more 
an, age ny viſible,” „ C3 = 


F . 


19665 ei nne 
$TELLAS; ha cxlum,; fem 1 aitinQus eſt, ſours i112 


dicantes. Vide Hori Apollonis Ae e Pp 8. 5 17 0 
odecimo; 1637. ; 1 
* gee the faregoing Diſſertation'in page 149» cis 
nel's 5 remark upon ee e eee e 36% 0 
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„Af Brahma, in the „Ales ven be 


painted in the pagodas floating over the ſurface, 
of the vaſt watery abyſs, while he reelines 
upon the expanded leaf of the Lotos 3 exaRtly 


in the ſame attitude, and recumbent upon 
the ſame ſacred plant, does the figure of Oſiris 


conſtantly occur, in all the monuments of Egyp- 


tian antiquity. Inſtances of the latter deity, 


thus defignated, may be ſeen by the inquiſitive 
reader in Kireber, Kampfer, Mountfaucon, 
and in the curious and elaborate work of M. 
D' Ancarville, who has attempted, from a ſee 
ries of commemorative coins and medals, to give 
us an hiſtory of the earlieſt progreſs of the arts, 


and the diffuſion of ſuperſtitious rites through- 


qut the ancient world. In the firſt volume alſo 
of this hiſtory, I ſhall be happy, from my own 

rather extenſive collection made for the elucida- 
tion of this hiſtory, to preſent my. ſubſcribers 
with engravings of. ſomg of the more remark- 
able repreſentations on ancient coins and ſoulp- 
tures ; particularly of Osrnis u2oN THE 
Loos; THE SERPENT WORSHIP; and THE 
MUNDANE Edd; all of which notions Were as 


familiar to the ancient Hindoo ſages as ever they 
were to'the Egyptian, Pe rſian, and Oreek Pi- 
lofophers ; ; and, as appears to me, at A period 
far more remote than, from any remaining — | 


of theſe latter ar it can de pro eg Heu 
1 2 Wn wy, | "iſhed 
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damongthem, Theſe plates, howeverexpen- 

five they may be to the author, will prove of ins. 
finite uſe towards illuſtrating the comparative 
deſcription, which it is my intention to exhibit, 
of the oriental coſmogonies, and will, in par- 
ticular, throw great light on the ancient Aar | 
and mythology of Hindoſtan. | 

. The laſt of thoſe celebrated ee men- 
tioned above, M. D'Hancarville, decidedly cor- 
roborates what I have before remarked on the 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored in 
Scythia, as the repreſentation of Deity, to the po» 


liſhed. and elegant ſtatues of Greece Greece 


which, heobſeryes, added nothing but beauty to the 


idea of the Deity, entertained by thoſe who con- 


ceivedhismajeſty andattributes to be moſt proper · 
ly repreſented hy gigantic ſculptures, and maſſy 
ſymbols. The commencing of his laborious in- 
veſtigations by medals, rather than by de/igns, 
was a ſtep equally novel and judicious, ſince the 


_ Engraved tablet of braſs and copper, as I have in 


my. preface obſerved, with reſpect to thoſe dug 
up in India, hids fair to remain, when the ſeulp- 


tured ſtone ſhall have erumbled into duſt, and 


the tints of the moſt glowing picture ſhall: have 


been totally obliterated, Ancient coins, he ſays, 


not only preſerve impreſſed the figures under 
which OE pee worſhipped, Dur in Slow 


828 


Accor- 
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According to Plutarch, he remarks, that che moſt 
ancient Greek coins are of an oheliſcal form, and 


intended to imitate the ſolar ray: they repreſent 


javelins, or, to uſe his own words, les belemnites, 
commonly called the thunder fone, of whichjave- 
lins were anciently made. Of coins, bearing this 
obeliſcal form, there is great variety exhibited; in his 
firſt volume: but it was not ſo much my intention 
to mark this, though a circumſtanee extremely eu · 
 rious;asthe ſucceeding obſervation. M. d' Hancar- 
ville aſſerts, that the belemmzte coins, which repre- 
ſent the thunder, that is, the power of the Almigh- 
ty, and, conſequently, the Deiſy byhis ſymbol, are 
often found ſurrounded by the Tamara leaf, to 
ſignify that thunder is engendered in the region of 
clouds created by the water, near which the Ta- 
mara conſtantly grows. For the proof of this 
aſſertion, he refers us to the valuable collection 
of an ingenious gentleman of our own country; 
ſince, in the Muſeum of Mr. Charles Townley, 
he obſerves, that the sAckRED FIRE on an an- 
cient eandelabre of white marble, is repreſent- 
ed as furrounded by a tamara leaf“. Now the 
plant of the tamara is the ſame with the NE - 
LUMBo of Linnæus. It is an aquatic plant, of 
the genus of the N ymphæa, and, if I may judge 
from a ere of i it in Ve + es n 
rem 


'*See M. DAucarville's Recherches fur 1 . et les 2 
des Arts de la Grece, tom. i. p. 6. edit. 4to. A Londres, 1 Fr 


F See 4 a6 $ Hiſt, of] a, vol. ii. bs plate 37. 1 
reade 
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from the FREOS on which Brahma and Oſiris 
float upon the chaos. The candelabre of Mr. 
Tovnley, therefore, appears at once to reſolve 


the whole myſtery; for ſince we have repeats” 


edly 6bſerved- from Plutarch, that Oſiris is the 


ſun; and ſinee Sir William Jones informs us, 


that the names of Brahma, Veeſhnu, and Seeva, 
coaleſce, and form the myſtical word OM; a 


word which in thie nt Sanſcreet character 


is thus repreſented, , and which character 


ſignifies neither more nor Jeſs than the sol Ax 
rite : the conſequence is, that the ancient 
Egyptians arid Indians adored the ſame Deity, 
under two different appellations; that Deity 


which I have proved was ſo univerfally worſhip 


ped i in Perſia,” and throughout Aſia, TRE Sun.” 


s Ofiris and Brahma thus nearly reſemble ' 


each other, at leaſt in the paintings and ſculp- 


tures of the eaſt, ſo if we examine the character 
and attributes of SEEvA, the deſtroying power 


of this country, his functions exhibit too cloſe a 


parallel to thoſe of the Tyrhox, of evil genius 


of Egypt, to permit us to heſitate one moment in 
pronouncing that they originally 17 1 one 
central and common ſource. 


Every ſtep as We have advaticed? in this retto· 


reader who poſſeſſes; abs | will turn to 8 8 curious 3 


will there ſee the great God of Japan, with innumerable arts, | 


all adorned with various ſymbole, ſeated upon the TAMAR. * 
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ſpe&upon. the caverns Upper Egypt. and the 
mythalogical ſeulptures illuſtrative of the an- 
cient worſhip of that country, inereaſing evi» 
dence ſeems to ariſe, that they were otiginally 
invented by the ſame ingenious race, and fabti- 
cated by the ſameſkilful- hands. Travellers, who 
have viſited Egypt in periods far more recent than 


5 thoſe in which the above-cited authors journeyed 


thither, confirm the truth of their relation; in 
regard both to the number and extent of the ex: 
cavations, the beauty of the ſculptures, and their 
ſimilitude to thoſe carved in the cavernsgf India. 
The final reſult, therefore, of this extended 
inveſtigation, is, that in the remoteſt periods 
there has exiſted a moſt intimate connec» 
tion between the two nations, and that colonies, 

emigrating from Egypt to India, or from India 
to Egypt, tranſported their deities; i into the coun- 
try in which they reſpectively took up. their, 
abode, But as the Brahmin, if he quit his na- 
tive ſhore, violates the precepts of his religion, 
of the two hypotheſes, that is the more proba- 
ble, which aſſigns the fabrication of them to 
the enterprizing and ingenious progeny of Miz- 
raim. When we farther conſider, that ſame of 5 
theſe travellers, more intimately exploring. the 
Egyptian caverns, and more minutely examin- 
ing the ſculptures with which they are adorned, 


have . aſſerted, chat they diſcovered 
among 


8 r 359 I 1 5 
among them the figures of the Gods; 1 p 
 NAUT, GAxkEs, and VEEsnNu, we can hardly 
refuſe our aſſent to an opinion ſupported. * 
ſuch ſtrong evidenee. Oppoſite Miniah,” 
ſays M. Savary in his thirtieth Letter on 
Egypt, is the village of Gerabia; and, far- 
ther up, that of Saouadi. Here the grottos 
of the Thebais begin, famous for the auſterity 
of the Anchorets, who retired hither during 
the primitive ages of Chriſtianity. They ex- 
tend for twenty leagues, as far as facing 
Manfelout, and were excavated by the ancient 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, found in them, 
atteſt their antiquity. To thoſe who are 
decidedly of opinion, that the Indians are 
deſcended from Ham, by Rama, the ſon of 
Cusn, the pointed ſimilitude in theſe and in- 
numerable other inſtances, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means ſur- 
priſing; but how far that opinion may be pro- 
bable is a ſubject which in the enſuing Wr 5 
will be conſidered at ſome extent. 

Other writers, indulging a ſtill wider cope 
of conjecture, have traced to Ethiopia, that 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri- 

vos; WD t 

* Theſe, in particular, are the ſentiments of M. Cuavai ins. 
many years governor of  CBHANDERNAGORE. See Savary's 
Letters, vol. ii. p. 6. VVV 
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| "Eitors of this kind of cavern-temple. Free. 7 
opinion Is founded upon the deſe ription Which 
Ludolphus * gives of the early and flouriſhing 
tate of architecture in that country, evident 
in the vaſt ruins of the ancient capital Br. 1 
Axum a, and of many magnificent temples | 
cut out of the live rock. Indeed, in confir- 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceremo· 
. nes in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 
wert performed in caverns, I may obſerve, that, 
in an <lition of that author, now lying before 
me, there is a very curious engraving on the lid 
of a coffin, dug up, lays Ludolph, in a Chriſtian 
Church-yard, near the high-way called Priſ⸗ 
cillus, which repreſetits the participation of the 
holy communion, ' by. ſome early "Chriſtian 
converts, in the dark receſs of a ſacred grotto. 
A remark of Mr. Hunter may alſo with more 
propriety be noted here than it could have 
been before; that many circumſtances would 
induce us to ſuppoſe the Indian caverns to 
have been conſtructed by a very different race 
of men from thoſe who at this day inhabit 
the country. The reaſons, which'that gentle - 
man aſſigns for holding this opinion, are | 
founded upon the natural indolence that diſtin- 
9 the p n, inhabitants, ap parently i in- 
| capacitating 


6 Ludolphus“ 8 Hit. ra. p. 175 edit. 1682. 
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 capacitatin g thim for works of ſuch enormous 
labour; ang upon their general ignorance of 
that graceful elegance of form and propor- 


tion of feature which conſtitute the prin- 


cipal beauty of ſculpture, and which, in ſo 


remarkable a manner, diſtinguiſh the ma- 


jority of the figures juſt deſcribed. But, 


farther, it is natural to ſuppoſe that. thoſe 
artiſts would take the model of their work 
from - among themſelves ; theſe figures, how- 


ever, are very far from reſembling the pre- 
ſent race of Indians. The general form of 
the body is more robuſt and muſcular; but 
the moſt remarkable difference lies in the 


countenance, which is broad and full; the 
noſe flat; the lips, particularly the under=lip, 


remarkably thick 5 and the whole combination 
of features of a drowſy appearance, very un- 


like that acute and ſprightly look which 
diſtinguiſhes the natives of Hindoſtan. T“ 

Since both the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were the undoubted deſcendants of Ham, as 


poſſibly might be the Hindoos; and conſe- 
quently, fince all muſt be ſuppoſed to have been 
infected with the original idolatry of Chal- 


yy that 1 8 eg where their an- 


2 a 1 B b 2 8 ceſtors 
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. Archæologia, vol. vii. p. 301. 
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- ceſtors ſo long reſided; 1 ſhall conclude this 
_ prolonged chapter, by preſenting, the reader 
with an extract from the ſame prophet whom 
I cited in a former page, in elucidation of the 
fuperſtitious rites practiſed in the myſtic cell 
of Egypt, and of the ſculptures portrayed on 
_ the walls, both of thoſe cells and the caves 
of India, Whoever attentively conſiders what, 
from various authors, and ſome of ſuch un- 
unpeachable veracity as Niebuhr, Hunter, and 
Perron, has been before related, concerning 
the ſplendid regal ornaments that decorate the 
bead and neck; the zones, jewelled or ſerpentine, 
that gird round the waiſt of the Indian ſtatues ; 
+ whoever, in India, has ſeen the profuſion of 
vermilion or ſaffron, with which, according 
to his caſt, the devout Hindoo, at the per- 
formance of his ſacred juccen, marks both 
his own forehead and that of the Deity he 
adores, muſt agree with me, that no alluſion 
to thoſe ornaments can be apparently more 
direct, and no deſcription of the images 
themſelves more accurate, than the following 
in Ezekiel. Under the character of AzoL1- 
BAH, an abandoned proſtitute, does JEHovan 
thus parabolically ſtigmatize the idolatrous 
devotion of the apoſtate Judah. — be doated 


"3 
ben the je Aﬀprians, ber neighbours ; captains: * 
rulers, clothed moſt gorgeouſly. And, when, ſhe 
ſaw men poFtrayed upon the walls, the i images of 5 
the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girded - 
with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed a- 
tire upon their heads, all of them princes to Jook tog 
after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the. 
land of their nativity ; tben, as Joon as Ge ſaw 
| them with ber eyes, ſhe dbated upon them, and 
ſent meſſengers unto them unto Cbaldea. And, 
again, towards the cloſe of the ſame chapter, 
it is ſaid—* Moreover this they have done unto 
me: WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN: THEIR CHILDREN. 
TO THEIR IDOLS ; then they.came, tbe ſame day, 
unto my ſanftuary to profane it.— And, further- 
more, . ye have ſent for men to come from far, 
unto whom a meſſenger was ſent, and ho! they 
came, for whom THOU DIDST WASH THYSELP, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) PAINTEDST THINE 
EYES, AND DECKEDST THYSELF WITH ORNA= 
MENTS. And ſatteſt upon a ſtately bed, with a Ta- 
BLE (that is, an altar) PREPARED BEFORE IT, 
WHEREUPON THOU HAST SET MINE IxcENSR 
AND MINE OIL, And à voice of a muititude, 
being at vaſe, was with her, and with the men 
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oF OY coniion * were brought Subiing (hat 
Wy . worſhippers of the planets) from the wil- 
deriefs, wnten PUT! BRACELETS UPON” THEIR 
RAR, AND' BEAUTIFUL CROWNS weep: en 
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4 The term 8 Sir W. 7 derives from Sans, a 
hoſt; meaning THE HosT or HEAVEN, 
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APPENDIX. 


AVI NG bad din to mention = f 
ly the rites of Mir, I truſt the reader will 
E excuſc my adding to this chapter of Diſſertations, 

the following Ode to that fabulous deity of the 
Perſians, which was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publiſhed by me, two or three years ſince 
{but never intended for exhibition) and entitled, 
PAN TRHEA; or, TE Car TIVE BRIDE. Like all 
the other productions of my unfortunate Muſe, 

PANTHEA has met with very indifferent treatment 
from the Public, and flumbers neglefted in the 
- warehouſe of Mr. Richardſon. That her flumber 
may not be eternal, I thus take the liberty of re- 
introducing her to the public notice. The Tragedy 
was written upon the Greek model; but, from that 
circumſtance not being Rated in the title page, it 
was criticiſed in all the Reviews according to the 
rules of the Engliſi drama, and, conſequently, was 
doomed to oblivion, without ever being read. 1 
indulge a hope, that the Ops, here inſerted, and 
an impartial examination of the Tragedy itſelf, 
which was intended for the Study, arid not the 
Stage; will be the means of reſcuing the injured. 

Fair from total neglect, and of vindicating my own 
charafter from the charge of having written ſuch 
exeerable poetry as ought to be ſtrangled in the 
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sun 


by THE PenStAN ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT, 


i 


2 . 


1. 
P Ax ENT of 116HxT, whoſe burning eye 
Pours on an hundred realms exhauſtleſs day; 
Whether, beneath the polar ſky, 
They ſtretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy 1 1 
Or glow beneath thy fervid, tropic ray: 
M ITHRA, ve hail thee our immortal fire! Es 
And, as we gaze on thy diffuſive beam, | 
Drink from thy fountain life, and catch rekindling fire! 
Swell loud and deep the choral ſong, . 
To M1Trura's praiſe the notes prolong, 
Ye ſacred guardians of th' zTERNAL FLAME, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow' d, 
Ere firſt; to warm the barren earth, 
His ſhining chariot clave ih- ztherial road: 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 
And, while a thouſand altars blaze, 
With ſhouts the confeious deity proclaim k 


. 
Imre for 1 breaking dawn, 
Ere yet, emerging from the main. 
Thy glowing axle pour'd the mom, 
N e As, ſpread through many 4 8 | 
ger” Nn 33 With 
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. Wich furious ſhouts demand the war. | 
Bright on yon mountain's pine=clad height 
Beam'd the fair harbinger of day, 
And ſoon we mark'd thy radiant car, 
In glory burſting on the fight, | ; 
Mount ſwiftly up the ſapphire way! | 
Inftant a thouſand trumpets ſound, _ 
A thouſand chiefs in arms appear, 
And high their glitt'ring banners bear; 
The harneſs'd ſteed reſponſive neighs, 
And, while his footſteps ſpurn the ground, 
His e um, bis ne get) 
e 
What e 0 of — mein, 
Ye PERsIANs, mingle with your valiant ne 
Of afpeft daumeſs but ferene, © 
| Whoſe glitt'ring helms in air ſublimely tow'r ; 
And on their ſallen brows, that breathe diſdain, 
Contempt of death and ſtern defiance lower! 
In their fluſh'd cheeks the mantling blood, 
That bounds 1 impatient through each pra. vein, 
f Mounts in a richer fuller flood, | 65 
M Imprinting deep the warrior's fcarlet ſtain! 
Io virtue and to glory dear. 
From Sv $ a's proud imperĩat towers they come, 
The chief to fall on an untimely bier, 
His comrades to return with laurels home ! 
By thee led on to victory, 
And glowing with thy own: immortal flame, 
Too arms with kindred rage they fly, 


And half the danger ſhare, and half the fame. 
Hark! 


"Tt 519. TY 
IV. 
Hark! Grony from yon craggy 3 
| Where cloath'd in glitt'ring adamant ſhe ſtands, 
, Summons to war the ſons of fight; 
And, rolling round the field her eyes of flame, 
Fires with heroic rage her favour'd bands! 


High on her creſt the burniſh'd dragons glow, - 


While deeply drinking the eternal beam, 


They ſhedperniciouslight, andblaſt the with'ring foe! 


Smite, loudly ſmite, the choral ſtring, 
Aloft the golden cenſer raiſe; 


Let heav'n's bright arch with triumph ring, 


And earth reſound with MirnxA“s praiſe! 
What frantic ſhrieks of wild deſpair 
Come rolling on the burthen'd air! 

The war-fiend pours his funeral tt; 


While ſcarce the trumpet's pow'rful breath, 


Scarce the loud clarion's ampler ſwell, 
Drown the tumultuous groans of death! . 

Th' AssYVAIANs fly; in heaps around 

| Their braveſt vet'rans ſtrew the ground! 


Shall wanton vengeance ſtain the brave, 


Or rancour burn beyond the grave? 
PERsIANs, th' enſanguin'd fight give o'er, 
And ſheathe your ſabres Rteep'd i in gore. 
Though juſtice wide her falchion- TS 
| From inſult ſtill the braye forbear; 
With palms array'd, with conqueſt crown d, 
The brighteſt glory's till to ſpare! | 
Swell Joud and deep the choral ſong,” 
To MrrtaxAa's praiſe the notes prolong, 
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( 370 } | 
ve facred guardians of th' zTERNAL FARE, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth 
Through rolling centuries hath ceaſeleſs glow'd, 
Ere firſt, to warm the barren earth, 
His ſhining chariot clave th' ætherial road: 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 
And, while a thouſand altars d 
With ſhouts the conſcious deity peice 
„ — — 
"HE author embraces this opportunity of i in- 
forming his Indian friends, that conceiving 
the repreſemation of a, moral drama to be by no 
means injurious to the manners of ſociety, nor con- 
trary to the injunctions of an enlightened religion, 
he is, at his leiſure, preparing for public ex- 
hibition, a tragedy founded on a very differ- 
ent ſtory from that of Pax TEA, in which the 
admirers of modern tragedy and its ſplendid ap- 
pendages, ſhall be amply gratified. It is en- 
titled, Tux Far of T1MUR; or, Nanix SHAH 
ar DzLnr; in whoſe gaudy ſcenes vill be diſ- 
played the ſtupendous magnificence of the famous 
peacock imperial throne, and the other regalia of 
India. The ſubjed of this tragedy, which is the 
overthrow of a mighty empire, will probably ex- 
cite a more general intereſt, and the maſſacre, 
which took place in that deſolated capital, will af- 
ford a more ample field for the exertion both of 
poetic and dramatic, excellence. Criticiſm. itſelf 
may, perhaps, not be diſpoſed to cavil, when 


it ſhall find, . in one . all that pomp 
| of 
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ESE, „ W 
of dition, which to imperial Tragedy, when 25 
appears with her © ſceptered pall,” is natural and 
| neceſſary ; all the glare of ſtage decoration ; and 
all the horrid grandeur of public execution. The 
author truſts that it will be imputed to anxious dif- 
fidence of ſucceſs, rather than' to vanity, that in 

this place, he introduces to his readers the unhappy 
Indian monarch, who, in the midſt of the en 
maſſacre, thus opens = Ls aft. 


- MOHAMMED SHAH. - 


At length thy fun, O HinposTAn, is ſet! 
And, like yon bluſhing orb, whoſe evening beam 
Sheds its deep crimſon o'er the weſtern hills, 
It ſet in blood !—but not, like that, to riſe 
With brighter glory and rekindled ray! 
The very temples are no longer ſacred! 
The antient, venerable, tombs, that hold 
The aſhes of our fathers, are defilld!  _— 
And, undiſtinguiſhed, by one common ſword 


* 


The prieſts of BRAnMA and MonammMeD bleed!... . : 


Women of nobleſt rank, to kings allied, 


Are from the Haram's chaſte receſſes dragg'd f 5 


To inſtant maſſacre !.... Thouſands, to ſhun 

The fierce barbarian's violating rage, 

Plunge in devouring flames,—a milder foe! 35 

Or down the dark abyſs of yawning pits, 

Or wells, unfathomably deep, deſcend 

e cape a more deteſen r= 1 5 : 
Dx Arn, 


24 ne, PER 49,009 women threw hahe. into wells, 
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DzarTn; ſtern deſtroyer, from the RACE or 1 
Hath rent th! imperial plume; with, giant ſtride 


Stalks through the ſtreets of this vaſt capital, 


And reigns ſupreme upon the throne of DE LEI 1 
a 06 been thus N to "= miſerable, 
3 emperor of India, the reader may, poſh. 
bly, not be diſpleaſed to Pear the e uſurper 
himſelf, : 


Enter Napis 9 (After PEE Tr Ga: A by 
ſome perſon unknowns from among the crowd, ) 

Does mad Sedition point againſt our life 

Th' aſſaſſin 'scoward arm ?—Then take thy fill, 

Impatient $LAUGHTE x—glut thy thirſty ſpear | 

With carnage, ample as the bounds of Dera! 


I've heard that potent Prince, the fam'd JEHAUN, 


The deep foundations of her riſing walls, 
Oemented with the blood of human victims: 
Once more, then, let the ſanguine deluge roll, 

And Hecatombs expiring mark their fall. 
My. butcher'd Perſians ſhall have full revenge, 
And their cold limbs, of ſepulture depriv- 'd, 7 
Bathe i in luxurious tides of Indian gore. | 


| By our great prophet, for this daring outrage, . 


I'll raiſe a eyRamiD or HEADS, ſublime __ v 
As yon blue vault—whoſe ſoaring point ſhall tow . 
An everlaſting trophy of r my vengeance, 


And teach how ſacred are the lives of kings. . S 
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Exit N ADIR. | 


